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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



POUR years have elapsed since I promised to pub* 
lisA the present Essay on the Civil History of 
Chilè^ as a continuation of the one Jbrmerly vrritten 
on the Natural History of that country. Engage- 
ments of this kind are^ however^ from their nature 
conditional. When I undertook this worky it was in 
fiU'cohJidence of being in a short time in possession' 
of the necessary materials to complete it. The first 
volume of the Abbé Olivares^ manuscript I had 
then in my possession ; thisy with what works had 
appeared in prints suppRed me with sufficient docu- 
ments tmtW the year 1665/ and I was in constant 
expectation of receiving from Peru the second volume 
of the same author y in which he has brought the sub^ 
ject dawn to a late period. 

In this hope I was disappointed. TTiis volume^ on 
which I had so confidently relied^ I have never re* 
ceivedj and have been in consequence compeUed to 
seek from various other sources the information 
which it would have given me. The wars of the^ 
natives with the Spaniards beings however j the only 
proper subject of Chilian History^ and but two having 
occurred since the above periody the first in 1722 
and the second in 1767, / have been enabled^ by the 
Vol. il 1 
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àid qf some of my countrymen now in Italy who 
recollect the principal events^ to supply in some mea- 
sure the want cf a regular detail^ and to give a suffix 
cientfy accurate account of them. Having stated 
these circumstances^ I shall merely observe that, with- 
out being influenced by national distinctions or pre- 
judiceSi the, chief merit to which I aspire in this 
narration is that sf impartiality^. I Aove related no- 
thing but what I have either fbund in those writers 
upon Chili who have preceded n^e^ w have reeeipf^ 
from persons of unguesHonable vetvdty^und have 
thought proper to conflae myself to apbm narrative 
qf factSi and omit all reflections that tmghtçcmir^ 
in order not to appear to be too muehmflMeoic^d infa^ 
vour cf either qf the contending parties» 

The attention qf several phihhgists has qf late 
years been directed to the examination of the i>aríxh 
rom languages. For this reason I have been indaoed 
to annex to this work some remarks upon the ChiUam 
tongucj whichj from its structure and harmony ^ weU 
merits to be known. Several printed and manuscript 
grammars of this language are to be met with^ but 
the me which I have principally vsed is that of 
Febres^ printed at Jbima^ in the year 1765, and de* 
serving of particular recommendation Jhr its method 
and its clearness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Origin J Appearance and Language 
qfthe Chilians. 

1 HE origin of the primitive inhabitants of Chili, 
like that of the other American nations, is involved 
in impenetrable obscurity ; nor have they any re- 
cords, or monuments of antiquity, that can serve to 
elucidate so interesting an inquiry. Upon the arri- 
val of the Spaniards they were entirely unacquainted 
with the art of vmting, and their traditionary ac'^ 
counts are so crude and imperfect, that they afford 
not the least degree of rational information to the 
inqui^tive mind. Many of the inhabitants suppose 
that they arc indigenous to Ac country, while others 
derive their origin from a foreign stock, and at <me 
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time say that their ancestors came from the north, 
and at another time, from the west. 

It is a general opinion that America was settled, 
from the north-eastern part of Asia, from the sup- 
posed easy communication between them, in conse- 
sequence of the vicinity of these countries. But the 
opinion entertained by the Chilians, that their coun- 
try was peopled from the west, is not so extravagant 
as at first sight it may appear. The discoveries of 
the English navigators in the South Sea have ascer- 
tained that between America and the southern point 
of Asia there is a chain of innumerable islands, the 
probable remains of somç vast tiact of land which, 
in that quarter, once united the two continents, and 
rendered the communication between Asia and the 
opposite shore of America easy. From whence it is 
very possible that, while North America has beeu 
peopled from the north-west, the south has received 
its inhabitants from the southern paijs of Asia, the 
natives of this part of the new world being of a mild 
character, much resembling that of the southern 
Asiatics, and little^ tinctured with the ferocity of the 
Tartars. Like the languages of the Oriental In- • 
dians, theirs is also harmonious, and abounds in 
vowels. The influence of climate may undoubtedly 
aflfect language so far as tp modify it, but can never 
produce a complete change in its primitive struc- 
ture. 

The Chilians call their first progenitors Pegni 
Epaturtj which signifies the brothers EpatuHy but 
of these patriarchs nothing but the name is known. 
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They diho cbSI thçm gl¡/cey primitive njen, or men 
from the beginning, and in their assemblies invoke 
them, together with tiieir deities, crying out with a 
loud voice, Fomy pum, purriy marij marij Epunamun^ 
Amimalguen^ ^JPeni Epatum. Tl^ signification of 
the three first words is uncertain, and they might be 
considered as interjections, did not the word />i/m, 
by which the Chinese call the first treated nian, or 
the one saved from the waters, induce a suspicion, 
from its similarity, that these have a similar signifia» 
càtidm The lamas, or priests of Thibet, frcrni the 
accounts of the natives of Indostan, are accustomed 
to rejpeat on their rosaries the syllables Ao/Wi ha^ humy 
or am, am^ um^ which in some measure corrèspottdt 
With what we have mentioned of the Chilians* 

That Chili was originally peopled by one nation 
appears probable, as all the aborigines inhabiting it, 
however independent of each other, speak the same 
language, and have a similar appearance. Those 
that dwell in the plains are of good stature, but Aose 
that live in the vallres of the Andes, generally suri 
pass the usual height of man. The purer air which 
they resli)ire, and the continual exercise to which they 
are accustomed among their mountains, may per- 
haps be the cause of this difference, by imparting 
greater vigour to their frames. The feaftireaof both 
are regular, and neither of them have ever discover- 
ed that capricious whim, so comihon to savages of 
botfi the old and new world, of attemflting to im- 
prove nature by disfiguring their faces, with a view 
i)f renikri^g themtselves more beautiful or morcfcr. 
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midable* Of course, M. BuScMi has been led into 
an error in asserting, in his treiatise pn man, tliat the 
Chilians are accustomed to enlarge their ears. 

Their complexion, like that of the other Ameri- 
can naticMid, is of a reddish brown, but it is of a 
clearer hue^ and readily changes to white« A tribe 
who dwell in the province of Baroa are of a clear 
white and red, without any intermixture of the ccpt 
per colour. As they differ in no other respect fromi 
the other Chilians, this variety may be owing to some 
peculiar influence of their climate, or to the greater 
degree of civilization which they possess } it is^ how^ 
ever, attributed by the Spanish writers to the pri* 
soners <^ that nation, who were c(mfined in this prot 
vince, during the unfortunate war of the sixteenth 
century. But as the Spanish prisoners were equally 
distributed among the other provinces of their c<m* 
querors, |ione of wl^ose inhabitants are white» this 
opinion would seem to be unfounded. Besides, as 
the first Spaniards who came tp Chili were all froqt 
the southern provinces of Spain, where tfiç ruddy 
complexion is rare, tl^eir posterity would not have 
exhibited so great a di£Eerence. 
. On examining the harmony and richness of their 
language, we are natui^y led to conclude that the 
Chilians must have, in fonner times, poissesseda 
much greater degree of,çiyUization than at present; 
or, at least, that they are the remains of a great and 
illustrious nation, ruined by some of those physical 
or moral revdutions so common to- pur globe» 
The improvement and perfection of language con- 



stanüy follow the stq>s of civilization; nor can it be 
easily conceived how a nation that has never emerg- 
ed from a savage state, that has neitíier been po- 
lished by laws, by commerce, nor by arts^ can pos* 
sess an elegant, expressive and copious dialect. 
Thte number of words in a language presupposes a 
correspondent number of ideas in the persons who 
qpeak it, and diese among a rude people are, and, of 
necessity, must be very limited. 

So copious is the Chilian language, that, in the 
Opinion of those well acquainted with it, a complete 
dicticmary thereof would require more than one 
large volume ; for, besides the radical words, which 
are very numerous, so great is the use of com- 
pounds, that, it may almost be said, in this Con- 
sists the very genius oi the language. Each 
verb, either derivatively or conjunctively, becomes 
thé root of numerous other verbs and nouns, as well 
adjectives as substantives, which in their turn re- 
{Nwluce others that are secondary, modifying them-' 
selves in a hundred different ways. 

Nor is there any part of speech, from which an 
appropriate verb cannot be formed by the addition 
of a final n^ Even from the most simple particles 
various verbs are derived, tíiat give great precision 
md strength to conversation. But what is truly 
surprising in this language is that it contains no 
irregular verb or noun. Every thing in it may be 
&aid to be regulated with a geometrical precision, 
and di^ays much art with great simplicity, and a 
omnection so well c»dcred and unvatying in its 



grammatical rules, which always ñiake the subse- 
quent depend upon its antecedent, that the the- 
ory of the language i» easy, and may be readily 
kamed ia a few days. 

This close analogy and regularity, may at a slight 
view induce an opinion little favourable to the capa- 
city of those who formed or polished this dialect, as 
the original languages, it is well known, were regti- 
lar in their rude and primitive state. But a very 
diíFerent conclusion will be drawn by those who exa- 
mine its structure, and attend lo the extent and com- 
plexity of ideas necessary to have formed it, and to 
have modified the words in so many different ways, 
without embarrassing the particular rules. ' 

The same language also abounds with harmoni- 
ous and sonorous syllables, which give it much 
sweetness and variety ; this is, however, injured by 
the frequent recurrence of the w, a defect from which 
the Latin is by no means exempt. In this respect 
the latter has, however, been fortunately corrected 
in its derivatives, particularly the Italian, whidi has 
studied to avoid, especially in the finals, the unplea- 
sant sound resulting from the use of that vowel. 

The Chilian differs from ev^ry other American 
language, not less in its words than in its construc- 
tion, with the exception of from -eighteen to twen- 
ty of Peruvian origin, which, considering the con- 
tiguity of the two countries, is not to be wonder» 
edat. 

But wh^t may appear much more singular is, that 
it contains WOTds apparently of Greek and Latin 



derivation, and of a similar signification in both 
languages ;* I am inclined, however, to think this 
merely an accidental resemblance. 

* If thia iê not i as our author aufifiosety merely a casual re^em^ 
alance of a few words j which frequently occurs in languages ra- 
dically different^ it certainly affords much ground for curiou9 
sñeculation; and we may ^ fierhafis^ be led to ctmsider the tradition 
•/* a Phemcian or Carthaginian colony in America^ as not altoge» 
ther so destitute qf probability ^ esJieciaUyy as the language of the 
ChilioTiSt so different from that of my other of the American 
iribesyüfifiears to indicate a different erigin^^Amtr» Trans. 



CHAPTER n. 



Conquest of the Peruvians in CfMn 

THE history of the Chilians does not precede 
the middle of the fifteenth century of our era ; 
before that period, for want of records, it is lost in 
the obscurity of time The first accounts of them 
are contained in the Peruvian annals ; that nation, 
as they were more civilized, being more careful to 
preserve the memory of remarkable events^ 

About that time the Peruvians had extended 
their dominion from the equator to the tropic of 
Capricorn. Chili, bordering upon that tropic, was 
too important an acquisition not to attract the am- 
bitious views of those conquerors. This country, 
which extends for 1260 miles upon the Pacific 
Ocean, enjoys a delightful and salutary climate* 
The vast chain of the Cordilleras bordering it 
upon the east, supplies it with an abundance of ri- 
vers, which increase its natural fertility. The face 
of the country, which is mountainous towards the 
sea, and level near the Andes, is well suited to 
every kind of vegetable production, and abounds 
with mines of gold, silver, and other useful metals. 

Favoured by the pleasantness of the country and 
salubrity of the climate, the population at this pe-» 
riod may be readily imagined to have been very nu« 
merous. The inhabitants were divided into fifteen 




tribes, or communities, independent of each other, 
but subject to certain chiefs, called Ulmenes, These 
tribes, beginning at the north and proceeding to the 
south, were called Copiapins, Coquimbanes, QuiU 
lotanes, Mapochinians, Promaucians, Cures^ Cau- 
ques, Pencones, Araucanians, Cunches, Chilotes, 
Chiquilanians, Pehuenches, Puelches and Huil- 
liches. 

The Inca Yupanqui, who reigned in Peru about 
the year 1450, being informed of the natural ad- 
vantages possessed by Chili, resolved to attempt the 
conquest of it. With this view he marched with a 
powerful army to the frontiers of that kingdom; but, 
either through apprehension of his personal safety, ' 
or with the view of being in a more favourable situ- 
ation to furnish the means of effecting his designs, 
he established himself with his court in the neigh- 
bouring province of Atracama, and entrusted the 
command of the expedition to Sinchiruca, a prince 
of the blood royal. 

Preceded, according to the specious custom of 
the Peruvians, by several ambassadors, and follow- 
ed by a large body of troop», this general subjected 
to the Peruvian government, more by persuasion 
than by force, the Copiapins, Coquimbanes, Quil- 
lotanes and Mapochinians. After this, having 
passed the river Rapel, he proceeded to attacb the 
Promaucians, who could not be induced by the per- 
suasions of the ambassadors to submit themselves. 
This nation, whose name signifies the free dancers, 
from their being much attached to that diversion. 
Vol. n. B 
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inhabited the delightful country lying between the 
rivers Rapel and Maule, and were distinguished 
fix)m all the other tribes by their fondness few every 
species of amusement. The love of pleasure had 
not, however, rendered them effeminate : they op* 
posed the Peruvian army with the most heroic va- 
lour, and entirely defeated it in a battle, which, ac- 
cording to Garcilasso the historian, was continued 
far three days in succession, in consequence of the 
continued reinforcements of both parties. 

The Inca, on learning the ill success of his arms, 
and the invincible valour of the Promaucians, gave 
orders, that in future the river Rapel should serve as 
the. boundary of his dominion on that side. Garci- 
lasso says^ that it was the river Maule, but it is by 
no means probable, that the conquerors should be 
comprehctjded within the territories of the vanquish- 
ed. In fact, not far from the river Cuchapoal, which, 
together with the Tinguiririca, forms the Rapel, are 
still to be seen upon a steep hill, the remains of a 
fort of Peruvian construction, which was undoubt- 
edly built to protect that part of the frontier against 
the attacks of the unconquered Promaucians, 

Thus Chili became divided into two parts, the 
one free, and the other subject to foreign domi- 
nation. The tribes, who had so readily submit-^ 
ted to the Peruvians, were subjected to an annual ^ 
tribute in gold, an imposition which they had never 
before experienced. But the conquerors, whether 
they dared not hazard the attempt, or were not able 
to effect it, never introduced their form of govern- 
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ment into these provinces. Of course, the sub- 
jccted Chilians as. well as the free, preserved until 
the arrival of the Spaniards, their original manners, 
which were by no means so rude as many are led to 
imagine. 
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CHAPTER III. 



State of Chili before tf^e arrival of the Spaniards. 
Its agriculture and aliment. 

MAN, in his progress to ihc perfection of civil 
life, passes in succession through four important 
states or periods. Frotn a hunter he becomes a 
shepherd, next a husbandman, and at length a mer- 
chant, the period which forms the highest degree 
of social civilization. The Chilians, when they 
were first known to the Spaniards, had attained the 
third state ; they were no longer hunters but ^igri- 
culturists. Reasoning from general principles, Dr. 
Robertson has therefore been led into an error in 
placing them in the class of hunters, an occupation 
which they probably never pursued, except on their 
first establishment. Becoming soon weary of the 
fatigueing exercise of the chace, in a country where 
game is not very abundant, and having but few do- 
mestic animals, they began at an early period to 
attend to the cultivation of such nutritious plants^ 
as necessity or accident had made known to them. 
Thus were they induced from the circumstances of 
their situation, and not from choice, to pass rapidly 
to the third period of social life. 

These plants, which have been described in the 
first part of this work, were the fnaize, the magu^ 
the guegeuy the fwa, the quinoa^ pulse of various 
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kinds) the pcKatoe, the ùxalis tuberosa^ the conunon 
and the yellow pumpkin or gourd, the Guinea pep- 
per, the madi and the great strawberry. To these 
provisions of the vegetable kind, which are fer from 
despicable, may bç added the little rabbit, the Chili* 
heuque^ or Araucanian camel, whose flesh furnished 
excellent food, and whose wool clothing for these 
people. If tradition may be credited, they had also 
the hog and the doi^estic fowl. Their dominion 
over the tribe of animals was not extended beyond 
these, although they might as readily have domes* 
ticated the guanaco, a very useful animal, the 
podu, a species of wild goat, and various birds 
with which the country abounds. 

However, with these productions, which required 
but a very moderate degree of industry, they sub- 
sisted comfortably, and even with a degree of abun- 
dmice, considering the few things which their situa- 
tion rendered necessary. 

To this circumstance is owing, that the Spa* 
niards, who under the command of Almagro in* 
vaded Chili, found upon theiK entering its vallies 
an abundance of provisions to recruit themselves 
after the hunger which they had endiured in their 
imprudent march through the desarts bordering 
upon Peru. 

Subsistence, the source of population, being thus 
secured, the country, as we before remarked, be- 
came r^ipidly peopled under the influence of so mild 
a climate ; whence it appears, that the first writers 
who treated of Chili cannot have greatly exaggerate 
ed in saying that the Spaniards found it filled with 
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inhabitants. It is a fact that tfiere was but one lan- 
guage spoken throughout the country ; a^ proof 
that these tribes were in the habit of intercourse 
with each other, and were not isolated, or sepa- 
rated by vast desarts, or by immense lakes ot 
forests^ which is the case in many other parts of 
America, but which were at that time in Ghili, as 
they are now, of inconsiderable extent. 

It would seem that agricult\^re must have made no 
inconsiderable progress among a people who pos- 
sessed, as did the Chilians, a great variety of the 
above mentioned alimentary plants, all distinguished 
by their peculiar names, a circumstance that could 
not have occurred except in a state of extensive and 
varied cultivation. They had also in many jiarts of 
the countT)' aqueducts for watering their fields, which 
were constructed with much ^ill. Among these, 
the canal which, for the space of many miles, bor^ 
ders the rough skirts of the mountains in the vicini- 
ty of'the capital, and waters the land to the north- 
ward dP that city, is particularly remarkable for its 
extent and solidity. 'They were likewise acquainted 
with the use of manures, called by them vtmalH^ 
though from the great fertility of the soil but little 
attention was paid to them. 

Being in want of animals of strength to till the 

ground, they were accustomed to turn it up with a 
spade made of hard wood, forcing it into the earth 
with their breasts, but as this process was very slow 
and fatiguing, it is surprising that they had not dis- 
covered some other modemore expeditimis and less- 
laborious* They at present make use of a simple 
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kind of plough, called chetague^ lüade of the litnb 
of a tree curved at onte end, in which is inserted 
a. share formed of the same material, with a handle 
to guide it. Whether this rude instrument of agri- 
culture, which appears to be a model of tlw first 
plough ever used, is one of their own invention, or 
was taught theiü by the Spaniards, is uncertain ; 
from its <îxtreme simplicity I should, however, be 
strongly induced to doubt the latter* Admiral Spik- 
berg observes, that the Inhabitants of Mocha, an 
island in the Araucanian Sea, where the Spaniards 
have never had a settlement, make use of this plough, 
drawn by two chilihucques, to cultivate their lands ; 
ami Fathers Bry, who refer to this fact, add, that the 
Chilians, with the assistance of these animals, tilled 
their grounds before they received cattle from Eu- 
rope. However this may be, it is certain that this 
species of camel was employed antecedent to that 
period as beasts of burden, and the transition from 
carriage to the d^iught is not difficult. 

M^ merely ri&quires to become acquainted with 
the utility of any object, to induce him to apply it 
by degrees to other advantageous purposes. 

It is a generally received opinion that grain was 
eaten raw by the first men who employed it as an ar- 
ticle of food. But this aliment being of an insipid 
taste, and difficult of mastication, tlicy began to parch 
or roast it ; the grain thus cooked easily pulverizing 
in the hands, gave them the first idea of meal, which 
they gradually learned to ^epare in the 'form of 
gruel, cakes, and finally of bread. At the period of 
which we treat, the Chilians eat their grain cooked ; 
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this was donc either by boiling it in cartheh pots 
adapted to the purpose, or roasting it in hot sand, an 
operation which rendered it lighter and less viscous. 
But not satisfied with preparing it in this mode, 
\diich has always been the most usual among nations 
emerging from the savage state, they proceeded to 
make of it two distinct kinds of meal, the parched, 
to which they gave the name of mur que y and the raw, 
which they called rugo. With the first they made 
gruels, and a kind of beverage which they at present 
use for breakfast instead of chocolate ; from the se- 
cond they prepared cakes, and a bread cailed'by them 
couqucy which they baked in holes formed like ovens, 
excavated in the sides of the mountains and in the 
banks of the rivers, a great number of which are still 
to be seen. Their invention of a kind of sieve, cal- 
led chigniguey for separating the bran from the flour, 
afibrds matter of surprise ; that they employed 
leaven is, however, still more surprising, as such a 
discovery can only be made gradually, and is the 
fruit of reasoning or observation, unless they w«^ 
led to it by some fortunate accident, which most 
probably was the case when they first began to make 
use of bread. 

From the above mentioned grains, and the berries 
of several trees, they obtained nine or ten kinds of 
spiritous liquor, which they fermented and kept in 
earthen jars, as was the custom with the Greeks and 
Romans. This refinement of domestic economy, 
though not originating frt>m actual necessity, appears 
to be natural to man, in whatever situation he is 
found; more especially when he is brought to live in 



society with his fellow men. The discovery of fer- 
mented liquors soon follows that of aliment ; and it 
is reasonable to believe that the use of such beVc- 
rages is of high antiquity among the Chilians, more 
especially as their country abounds in materials for 
making them» 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Political EstabUshmentSy Government and Arts. 

AGRICULTURE is the vital principle of socie- 
ty and of the arts. Scarcely does a wandering fami- 
ly, cither from inclination or necessity, begin to cul- 
tivate a piece of ground, when it establishes itself 
upon^it from a natural Attachment, and, no longer 
relishing a wandering and solitary life, seeks the so- 
ciety of its fellows, whose succours it then begins to 
find necessary for its welfare. The Chilians, having 
adopted that, settled mode of life indispensable to añ 
agricultural people, collected themselves into fami- 
lies, more or less numerous, in those districts that 
were best suited to their occupation, where they es- 
established themselves in large villages, called cara^ 
a name which they at present give to the Spanish 
cities, or in small ohes, which they denominated /tm. 
But these accidental collections had not the form of 
the present European settlements; they consisted 
only of a number of huts, inegularly dispersed with- 
in sight of each other, precisely in the manner of 
the German settlements in the time of Charlemagne. 
Some of these villages exist even at present in seve- 
ral parts of Spanish Chili, of which the most consi- 
derable are Lampa, in the province of Saint Jago, 
juid Lonti in that of Maule. 



But as no civil establishment can eidst without 
some form of government, they had in each village 
or hamlet a chief called Uhnen^ who in certain points 
was subject to the supreme ruler of the tribe, who 
was known by the same name. The succession of 
all these chiefs was established by hereditary ri^t, 
a custom that proves the antiquity of these political 
assemblages. Among other savage nations, strength, 
skill in hunting, ot martial prowess, were the first 
steps to authority, and afterwards procured the regal 
sway for those who were invested with command. 
But with them, on the contrary, it would seem as if 
wealth had been the means of exalting the ruling fam- 
ilies to the rank which they occupy, since the wordw/* 
meriy unless taken m a metaphorical sense, signifies a 
rich man. The authority of thesç chiefs was probably 
very limited, that is, merely directive, and not coer- 
cive, as that of the rulers of all barbarous nations 
has been, when de^otism, favoured by propitious 
circumstances, has not effaced the ideas of absolute 
independence, which are in a manner. innate among 
savages, as has been the case with the greater part 
of the nations of Asia and of Africa. From hence 
it will not be necessary to investigate the laws of 
tiiese small societies, which were probably governed 
only by usages and customs that had been introdu* 
ced through motives of necessity or convenience. 

The right of private property was fully establish- 
ed among the Chilians. Each was absolute master 
of the field that he cultivated, and of the product of 
his industry, which he could traitsmit to his chiU 
^drcn by hereditary succession. This fundamental 
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principie gave rise to the first arts, which the waSts 
of nature and their polkicrf constitution required* 
They built their houses of a ^ladrañgular íbrm, 
çtnd covered the roof with rushes, the waïU werç 
made of wood plaistercd with cfay^ and sometimes 
of brick, called 6y them tica ; the use of which they 
doubtless learned ffom the Peruvians, amaonjf whom 
\t was known by the same name, 

From the wool of the Chilihueque, they nianufatCr 
tui-ed cloths for their garments : for this they made 
use of the spindle and distaff, and two kinds of 
}ooms I the first, tailed guregue^ is not very unlike 
that used in Europe; the t)ther is vertical, from 
whence it derives its name uthalgue^ from the verb 
ttthalen, vAxich signifies to stand upright, Their 
language contains words appropriate to every pai% 
of the^ looms, and whatever relates to the ttiimu-r 
facture of wool* They had likewise a kind of neç- 
dle to sew their garments, as is obvious froiú thé 
verb nuduüerif to í«w j but of what Substance it wà^ 
tnade I am unable to determine. Embroidery, tq 
which they g£tv^ the name of dumcauy was alsq 
^nown tp them, 

From these artâi of die first necessity, they pr^t 
ceeded to those of a secondary kind, or such as wer* 
required by convenience. With the excellent day 
of their country, they made pots, plates, cups and 
even large jars to hold their fermented liquors. 
These vessels they baked in certain ovens or holesj, 
pfiade in the declivity of hills. They also made uàe 
pf á mineral earth called coA), for varnishing theii- 
vessels, Jt is verv certain that the alt of pottery is 
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of great antiquity in Chili, as on opening a tarage 
heap of stones in the mountains of Arauco, an uni 
of extraordinary size was discovered at the bottom. 
For their vessels they not only made use of earth, lnut 
of hard wood, and even of marble, and vases of the 
lattcfi'have been sometimes discovered that were po- 
Ëshed with the greatest perfection* 

From the earth they extracted gold, silver, oop- 
per, tin and lead, and, after purifying, employed 
these metals in a variety of useful and curiou^s 
works, particularly the bell metal copper, which is 
very hard ; of this they made axes, hatchets, and 
other edged tools, but in small quantities, as they 
are rarely to be met with in their sepulchres; 
where, on the contrary, hatchets made of a specie» 
of basalt are very frequently found. It is remarka* 
ble, that iron, universally supposed to have been 
unknown to the American nations, has a particular 
name in the Chilian langage. It is z^tÁ púnügue^ 
and the weapons made of it chiuqutl^ in distinctioti 
from those made of other materials, which are com- 
prehended under the general name of nuRn. The 
smith was called ruthavê^ from the verb ruthan^ 
which signifies to work in iron* These circum* 
stances give rise to a suspicion that they not only 
were acquainted with this valuable metal, but that 
they also made use of iu But, ponsidering the si- 
feijce of the first writers upon America on tliis sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the inferences that may be 
drawn from hence, this point must always remain 
undecided^ unless pieces of iron should be found of 
iftcontçiàtible antiquity, 

/ 
/ 
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Thcy had also discovered the method of making 
salt upon the sea shore, and extracted fos^í sate 
from several mountains that abounded in that pro- 
duction. These they distinguished by different 
names, calling the first chiadi^ and the oûiex lilco- 
ehiadiy that is, salt of the water of rocks. They 
procured, dyes of all colours for their clothes, not 
only from the juice of plants, but also from mineral 
earths, and had discovered the art of fixing them by 
means of the polcitra^ a luminous stone of an as- 
tringent quality. Instead of soap, the' composition 
of which they had not discovered although ac- 
quainted with lie, they employed thç bark of the 
qu^i which is an excellent substitute. From the 
seeds of the madi, they obtained an oil which is very 
good to eat and to bum, though I am ignorant whe- 
ther they ever applied it to the latter purpose. 

Their language contains words discriminative of 
several kinds of ba^ets and mats, which they manu- 
factured from various vegetables. The plant called 
^occhia furnishes them with thread for their ropes 
and fishing nets, of which they have three or four 
kinds. They also make use of baskets and hooks 
for takingjish, but of what substance the latter are 
made I am not able to determine. The inhabitants 
of the sea coast, make use of pirogues of different 
sizes, and floats m^fle of wood, or of seal skins sewed 
together and inâated with air. 

Although hunting was not a principal occupation 
with thesç people, yet, for amusement, oc with the 
view of increasing their stock of provision, they 
were accustomed to take such wild animals as are 



found in their country, particularly birds, of which 
there are great quantities. For this purpose they 
made use of the arrow, of the sling, and of the 
laque or noose, already described in the preceding 
part of this work, and of several kinds of snares con- 
structed with much ingenuity, kno#n by the genc- 
eral appellation of guaches. It is a singular fact, 
that they employed the same method of taking wild 
ducks, in their lakes and rivers, as that made use of 
by the Chinese, covering their heads with perfo- 
rated goiirds, and letting themselves glide gently 
down among them. These minutiie would peiiiaps 
be scarcely worth attending to, in an account of the 
manners and discoveries of a people well known 
for their advancement in tlie arts of civilization, 
but in the history of a remote and unknown nation, 
considered as savage, they become important and 
even necessary to form a correct opinion of the 
degree of their ¡Mt)gress in society. 

With means of subsistence, sufficient to have pro- 
cured them still greater conveniences of living, it 
would seem that Üie Chilians ought to have pro- 
gretssed with rapid steps towarfs the perfection of 
civil society. But from a species of inertia, natural 
to man, nations often remain for along time station- 
ary, even when circumstances ^appear favourable to 
their improvement. The transition from a savage 
to a social life is not so easy as at first view may be 
imagined, and the history of all civilized nations 
may be adduced in proof of this proposition. 

The Chilians were also isolated, and had none 6f 
those commercial connections with foreigners which 
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are the only means of polishing a people. The 
neighbouring nations were in a stale of still greater 
rudeness than themselves, «except the Peruvians, á 
connection witii whom, from their ambition of dor 
minion they would more < studiously avoid tha» 
cherish. They learned, however, some things from 
them during thé time that they were in possession 
of the northern provinces, at which period they had 
attained that middle point between the savage and 
civilized stote, known by the name of barbarism^ 
Notwithstanding these unfavourable oiçcumat^ices, 
the variety of their occupations, which multiplied 
the i)bjeets of their attention, gradually enlarged the 
sphere of their ideas. 

They had progressed so far in this respect, as tO 
invent the numbers requisite to express any quan- 
tity, mart signifying with them ten, pataca a hun^ 
dred and guaranca^ a thousand. Even the Romano 
possessed no simple numerical terms of greater vaî- 
lue, and indeed calculation may be carried to any 
extent by a combination of these principal debimals. 

To preserve the memory of their transactions, 
they made use, as other nations have done, of the 
pron^ called by the Peruvians quippOy Which was a 
skein of thread of several colours with a number of 
knots. The subject treated of was indicated by the 
colours, and the knots designated the number or 
quantity. This is all that I have been able to ►dis- 
cover of the use of such a register, in which some 
authors have pretended to find a substitute for the 
art of writing. This admirable art was unknown to 
the Chilians; for althpugh the word éhilcan^ to write, 



IS met with in their language, it was originally 
nothing more than a synonym of guirirty which sig* 
nines to sketch or paint. Of their skill in this latter 
art, I am ignorant ; but if we may form an opinion 
from representations of men that are cut upon certain 
rocks, we must conclude that they were entirely ig- 
norant of it, as nothing coarser or more dispropor- 
tkmed can foe icnagiadd. 

Far different ii^as die progress which they made 
ia the &cie«ces c^ physic aüd astronomy, it was m* 
deed wonderful ; but an accoui^ of these, of their 
rel^ion, their music and military skill, I i^iall 
reserve till I treat of die Ara«icanians, who still 
contin^ie tbe faidïful depositories of all the science 
and tncient customs of Û^ ^Chilians. Their Ian* 
guage «contains aftso words indicating a knowledge 
of several oâier arts, which! iteciine mentioning, as 
lâiere^are no guides of sufficsent accuracy to conduct 
^ir reseapdies itnto a sublet so important, and at 
the saivie tame so doubtûiL The first Europeans 
who visited these 4^ountries, attracted by other ob- 
jects of fer :less iaterest, thought little or nothing of 
those ^hat merit <he attention of every observing 
mind, ^fn vkittngan unknown people* From thence 
it has liappened that their accounts, for Ü)e most 
part, furnish us only with vague and cSufuaed ideas, 
lircffift whence we oan draw notíung but conjectures* 
The Chilians, however, remained in: much the same 
slate of society ^s I have described, until an unex- 
pected revolution compelled them, in a great mea- 
sure, to adopt other customs and other laws, 
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CHAPTER V- 



First Expedition of the Spaniards to Chili. 

FRANCIS PIZ ARRO and Diego Almagro har- 
ing put to death the Inca Atahualpa, had subjected 
the empire of Peru to the dominion of Spain. Pi- 
zarro, desirous of enjoying without a rival this im- 
portant conquest, made at their mutual expense, per- 
suaded his companion to undertake the reduction 
of Chili, celebrated £at its riches throughout all 
those countries. Almagro, filled with sang^ii^ 
expectations of booty, began his march for that ter- 
ritory in the end of the year 1585, with an army com- 
posed of 570 Spaniards and 15,000 Peruvians, under 
the command of Paullu^ the brother of the Inca 
Manco, the nominal Emperor of Peru, who had suc- 
ceeded the unfortunate Atahualpa. 

Two roads lead from Peru to Chili ; one is by 
the sea coast, and is destitute of water and provision ; 
the other, fora distance of 120 miles, passes over 
the immense mountains of the Andes. This lasft Al- 
magro tookjíor no other reason but because it was 
the shortest. His army, after having been exposed 
to infinite fatigue, and many conflicts with the adjoin- 
ing savages, reached the Cordilleras just at the com- 
mencement of winter, destitute of provisions^ and 
but ill supplied with clothing. In this season the 
snow aüls almost continually^ and completely coversr 



the few patfi^ that are passable in summer. Not- 
withstanding, the soldiers, encouraged by their gen- 
^arsAj who had no idea of the<langer of the passage, 
advanced with much toil to the top of those nlgg¿â^ 
heights. But, victims to the severity of the weather, 
150 Spaniards there perished, with 10,000 Peru- 
vian$, who, beirtg accustomed to the warmth of the 
torrid zone, were less able to endure the rigours of 
the frost. 

The historians who have given an account of this 
unfortunate expedition concur in saying, that of all 
this army not bne would have escaped with life, had 
not Almagre, resolutely pushing forward with a fe\^ 
horse, sent them timely succours and provisions, 
which were found imabundance in Cppiapo. Those 
of the most robust constitutions, who were able 
to resist the inclemency of the season, by this un- 
expected aid were enabled to extricate themselves 
firom the snow, and àt length reached the plains of 
th^ province, which is the first in Chili, where 
through respect for the Peruvians they were well 
received and entertained by the inhabitants. 

The Inca Paullu, who was well acquainted with 
the object of the expedition, tliought that nothing ' 
would contribute more to raise the spirits of his de- 
jected friends, than by letting them know the im- 
portance <^ their conquest. With this intent, he 
obliged the peasants to deliver up to him all the gold 
in their possessipn^ and having by this means collect- 
ed 500,000 ducats, he presented them to Almagro. 
The Spaniard was so highly pleased, that he distri- 
buted the whole among his soldiers, to whom he also 
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remitted the debts they owed him for th^ immense 
sums of m<mey that he had advimced fpr the prq^^t 
r£^ioa of the enterprize. Being persuaded that la a 
$bort time he should have all the gc4d of the couBtiy 
at his disposal, he sought t>y this display of liberalitjf 
to maintain the reputation of being geaeroKs, wlûdi 
he had acquired in Peru by his profuse lavishment 
of the treasures of Its sovcretgi^ 

While Almagro remained in Copiapo, he disco- 
vered that the reigning Ulmen had usurped the go- 
vernment in prejudice of his nephew and ward, wh% 
tlirough fear (rf his uncle, had fled to the woodsy 
Pretending to be irritated at this act of injustice, Jbe 
caused the guilty chief to be arrested,, ^id calling 
before hhn the lawful heir, reinptatçd him m the go-^ 
vernment with the universal applause of lus. subjects» 
who attributed this conduct entirely to motives of 
justice, and a wish to redress the ii^ured. 

The Spaniards, having recovered from their fa- 
tigues through the liospitable aasistaiice of the Copi* 
apins, and reinforced by ainitnber of recruits who» 
Rodrigo Organez had bf ought from Peru, conw 
menced their maixb for the souíhera provinces, filled 
'with the most flattering hopes, increaaed by die 
beautiful appearance of the^cauntçy, and the nume^ 
rous vHlages that appeared upon all sidçs. JThe na- 
tives orouded round'them on their maarcb, as vfúl t^^ 
examine them nearer, as to presei^t them with suck 
things as they thought would prove agreeabte to a 
people, who appeared to them of a character ftr su- 
perioNp that of other men. 
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I» ûm mcsm tíHue, two soldiers haviog separated 
CrMi the army^ proceeded to Guaseo, where they 
wcrre at first well received, but were afterwards put 
to death by the inhabitauts, in consequence, nodoubt» 
of some acts of violence, wliicb soldiers, freed from 
the coi^oul of their ofliceis, are very apt to commit* 
This was the first European blood spilt in Chili, 
a country afterwards so copiously watered with it. 

jOn being informed of this unfortunate accident,^ 
calculated to destroy tl^ exalted opinion which he 
wished to inspire of bis soldiers, Ahnagro^ having 
proceeded to Coquimbo, ordered the U/men of the 
district^ called Marcando, his brother, and twenty 
q{ the principal inhabitants to be brought thither» 
all of whom, together with the usurper of Copiapo,. 
he delivered to the flames, without, acccu-ding to 
Herrera, pretending toassi^ any reason for his con- 
duct. This act of cruelty appeared to every one 
vary extraordinary and ui^ust, since among those 
adventurers thei^ were not wanting men of sensibili- 
ty, and advocates for the rights of humiuiity^ The 
greater part of the army <^rily disapproved of the 
severity of their general, the aspect of whose afiairs 
from this time forward became gradually worse and 
worse. 

About this period, 1537, Alnuigro received a con« 
sidérale reinforcement of recruits under Juan de 
Rada, accompanied with roy;al letters patent, appoint- 
ing lum govçmor of two hundred leagues of territory^^ 
situated to the southward of the govemmeoit granted 
to Francis JPizarro. The friends whom he had left 
in Peru, taking advantage of this opportunity, urged 
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him by private letters to return, in order to take pos- 
session of Cuzco, which they assured him was withki 
the limits of his jurisdiction. Notwithstanding this, 
mflated with his new conquest, he pursued hi»^ 
march, passed the fatal Cachapoal, and, regarcHess 
of the remonsti-ances of the Peruvians, advanced 
into the country of the Promaucians. 

At the first sight of the Spaniards, their horses 
<%md the thundering arms of Europe, these valiant 
people were almost petrified with astonishment, 
but soon recovering from the effects of surprize, 
they opposed with intrepidity their new enemies 
upon the shore of the Rio«-claro. Almagro, despis- 
ing their force, placed in the first line his Peruvian 
auxiliafies, increased by a number whom Fatillu 
had drawn from the garrisons; but these, being soon 
routed, fell back in confusion upon the rear. The 
Spaniards, who expected to have been merely spec- 
tators of tíie battle, saw themselves compdled to 
sustain tiie vigorous attack of the enemy, and ad- 
vancing with their horse, began a furious battle, 
which continued with great loss upon either sick, 
till night separated the combatants. 

Although the Promaucians had been very roughly 
handled, they lost not their courage, but encamped 
in sight of tlieir enemy, determined to renew tiie 
attack the next morning. The Spani^ards, howe- 
ver, though by the custom oí Kuropc they consid- 
ered themselves as victors, having kept possessicm 
of the field, were very differently inclined. Having 
been accustorfied to subdue immense provinces with 
little or no resistance, they became disgusted with 
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an éntérprize, which could not be effected without 
great fatigue and the^ losis of much blood, since, in 
its prosecution they must contend with a bold and 
indépendant nation, by whom they were not believed 
to be immortal. Thus all, by common consent, 
resolved to abandon this expedition ; but they were 
of various opinions respecting their retreat, some 
being desirous ¿f returning to Peru, while others 
wished to form a settlement in the northern provin- 
ces, where they had been received with such hos- 
pitality. 

The first opinion was supported by Almagro, 
whose mind began to be impressed by the sugges- 
tions contained in the letters of his friends. He rep- 
resented to li^is soldiers the dangers to which a settle- 
ment would be exposed in so warlike a country, and 
persuaded them to follow him to Cuzco, where he 
hoped to establish himself either by favour or force. 
His fatal experience of the mountain road, deter- 
mined him to take that of the sea coast, by which 
he reconducted his troops with very little loss. On 
his return to Peru in 1538, he took possession by 
surprize of the ancient capital of that empire ; and, 
^er several ineffectual négociations, fought a battle 
with the brother of Pizarro, by whom he was taken, 
tried and beheaded, as a disturber of the public 
peace. His army, having dispersed at their defeat, 
afterwards reassembled under the title of the soldiers 
of Chili, and excited new disturbances in Peru, al- 
ready sufficiently agitated. Such was the fate of 
the first expedition against Chili, undertaken by the 
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best body of European troops that had as yet b«a 
•collected in those parts. The thirst of riches was 
the moving spring cf the expedition, and the dîsap«- 
pointment of their hopes of obtaining them, the 
cause of its failure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The Spaniards return to Chilij under the command 
ofPedroile Valdivia ; St, Jago the capital founded; 
Various encounters with the natives ; Conspiracy 
of the soldiers against the general. 

' FRANCIS PIZARRO having, by the death of 
his rival, obtained the absolute command of the 
Spanish possessions in South America, lost not sight 
of the conquest of Chili, which he conceived might, 
in any event, prove an important acquisition to him. 
Among the adventurers Who had come to Peru 
were two officers, commissioned by the court of 
Spain, under the titles of governor, to attempt this 
expedition. To the first, called Pedro Sanchez de 
Hoz, was committed the conquest of the country as 
far as the river Maule ; and to the other, Carmargo, 
the remainder to the Archipelago of Chiloé. Pi- 
zarro, jealous of these men, under frivolous pretexts 
refused to confirm the royal nomination, and ap* 
pointed to this expedition his quarter- master, Pedro 
de Valdivia, a prudent and active officer, who had 
gained experience in the Italian war, and, what .was 
a still greater recommendation, was attached to his 
party, directing him to take de Hoz with him, who 
was probably more to be feared than his colleague, 
and to allow him every advantage in the partition 
of the lands. 
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This officer having determined to establish a per- 
manent settlement in the country, jset out on his 
march in the year 1540, with 200 Spaniards, and 
a numerous body of Peruvian auxiliaries, accompa- 
nied by some monks, several women, and a great 
number of European quadrupeds, with every thing 
I'equisite for a new colony.. He pursued the same 
route as Almagro, but instructed by the misfortunes 
of his predecessor, he did not attempt to pass the 
Andes until midsummer. Reentered Chili with- 
out incurring any loss, but very different was the 
reception he expciienccd from the inhabitants of the- 
northern provinces front that which Almagro had;' 
met with. Those people, informed of the fate of 
Peru, and freed from the submission they professed 
to o\ve the Inca, did not consider themselves obli*^^ 
ged to respect thèit invaders. 

They, of course, begaii to attack them upon all; 
sides, with more valour than conduct. Like barba- 
rians in general, incapable of making a common 
cause with each other, and for à long time accus- 
tomed to the yoke of servitude, they attacked them, 
by hordes, or tribes, as they advanced, without that 
steady firmness that characterizes the valour of a 
free petiplc. The Spaniards, however, notwith- 
standing the ill-combined opposition of the natives, 
travelled tlie provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, 
Qüillota, <XTià Melipilla, and arrived much harrassed, 
but with little loss, atdiat of Mapodio, now called St. 
Jago. This province, which is more than six hun- 
dred miles distant from the' confines of Peru, is one 
of the most fertile and pleasant in the kingdohx* It» 
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same sigoifi^ " the l^d pf many people," and from 
tbt accouots q£ the first writers upon Chili, its pop- 
ulation çorrespcHided therewith, being extremely 
imxfícrons* It lies upon tlie confines of the principal 
mountain of the Andes, and is 140 miles m circum* 
fcrenpe. It is^^ watered by tbe rivers Maypo, Colina, 
L^ampa, and Mapocho, which last divides it into 
two nearly equal parts, and after pursuing a subter- 
raneous course for the space pf five miles, again 
shows itself with increased <?opiousness, and dischar- 
ges its waters into the Maypo. The mountains of 
Careo, which terminate it on the north, abound 
with yeins of gold, and in that part çf the Andes, 
wiiich bounds it at the east, are found several rich 
mines of silver. 

Valdivia, who had endeavoured to penetrate as 
far as possible into tlie country, in order to render 
it difficult for bb soldiers to return to Peru, deter- 
anined to make a settlement in this province ; which, 
froni its natural advantages, and its remoteness, ap,- 
peared to him more suitable than any other for the 
centre of ,his conquests. Wit,h this vjew, having 
«elçcted a convenient situation on the left shore^of 
tiie Msipochoy on the. j24th.of February 1541, he laid 
the foundations of th^ ci^>ital of the kingdom, to 
which in honour of tliat apostle he gave the name of 
St. Jago. In laying out the city he divided the 
ground into plats or squares, each containing 4096 
toises, a fourth of whÎQh he allowed to every citi- 
jsen, a plan wbich hat» been pursued in the founda- 
-tion of all the Mher cities. One of these plats, lying 
vppQ the great square, he destined for the catliedral 
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and the bishop's palace, which he intended to build 
there> and the one opposite for that of the govern- 
ment. He likewise appointed a magistracy, accord- 
ing to the forms of Spain, from such of his army as 
were the best qualified, and to protect the settlement 
in case of an attack, he constructed a fort upon a 
hill in the centre of the city, which has since re* 
ceived the name of St. Lucia. 

Many have applauded the discernment of Valdi- 
via, in having made choice of this situation for the 
seat of the capital of the colony. But considering 
the wants of a great city, it would have been better 
placed fifteen miles farther to the south, upon the 
Majpo, a large river which has a direct communi- 
cation with the sea, and might easily be rendered 
navigable for ships of the largest size. 

This city,'' however, contains at present (1787) 
tnore than fotty thousand inhabitants, and is rscpidiy 
increasing in population, from its being the seat of 
government, and from its great comn^erce support* 
ed by the luxury of the wealthy inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, the natives «w with a jealous eye 
this new establishment, and concerted measures, al* 
though late, for freeing themselves of these unweU 
conie intruders. Valdivia, having discovered their 
intentions in season, confined the chiefs of tlie con- 
spiracy in the fortress, and suspecting some secret 
intelligence between them and the neighbouring 
Promaucians, repaired with"^ sixty horse to the river 
Cachapoal to \vatch their movements. But this 
measure was unnecessary ; that fearless people had 
not the policy to think of uniting with their nei^- 
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faéurâ m Oféer to secure themselves from Üie im- 
pending danger. 

The Mapochinians, taking advantage of the dc- 
partutô of the general, fell upon the colony with in- 
xioiieeivalileftiVy^ burned t})é half-buito houses, and 
assailed the cil^dd, wh^ein the inhabitants' had ta- 
ten refuge, upon all sides. While they defended 
themselves valiantly, a woman, named Inez Suarez^ 
animated with a ^irit mcn^e cruel than courageous, 
seized an axe, and beat out the brains of the captive 
chiefs, who had attempted to break their fetters and 
regain tíieir liberty. 

The battle began at day break, and was continued 
till night, while fresh assailants, widi a firmness 
worthy of a better fate, constantly occupied the 
places of those that were slain. In the mean time, 
the commander of the fort, AlonzoMonrc^, found 
means during the cemfuskm to dispatch a tnessea^ 
ger to Valdivia, vrbo returned immediately, and 
foutidthe ditch filled with dead bodies, and the en- 
emy, notwithstanding the |oss they had sustained, 
preparing to recommence the combat ; but, joining 
the beseiged, he advanced ki order of. battle against' 
their fences, which were posted on the shore of die 
Mapocho. There the battle was again roiewed, and 
xontested with, equal valour, but witli great disad- 
vantage on the part of the natives, nrfio were far in- 
fmor to tïfêir enemies in arms and discipline. The 
musketiy and thcf horse made a dreadful slaughter 
among men, who were armed only with bowB and 
slings ; but, obstinately contending with even their 
QWQ in^tence, they furiously rushed on to destruc* 
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tión tïDta wholly enfeebled, and havíug lAslt-Úaé 
flower of their youth, they fled di^rsed 0V5dr the 

Yet,^ notwithst^dijig this defcat;j^ jMSd; otters iOf 
ïîot lesís^importance that th^yafterw^i^iexperi^^ 
they aeven ceased, fqr thér^ítce df^jsbc ytóA>.;mB*U 
their titter ruio, to keep theiSpankrdsi ; cloaélyî íbcí-^. 
seigedj att^kin^ them upims^yery occasion that <^ 
fcred» and outtiï^ off their protiliiow insnch n.man^ 
ner, that; they were compiled to subsis^t i^p^ ,un* 
♦whokaoíñe and Joathsonie? vjmid^ and m thé little 
gr^in which they could raise beneath. thé <^nnon of 
>the place. .The fertile ptóiuis inthe neighbourhood 
hadibeeomerdesert aad uncültiwted, as ttoeinhabír 
tants had dftutroycd their crops aïid retired to the 
moimtaii^i :í " ■. . . 

Am^ode ofi^fe so diffiarciit-fiiom 'what they Ex- 
pected aiseárkd and disgiffited the. soldiers^ and ihcy 
^finally resolved to kiU their general, whom tbey be- 
Jieved^ obstinately aíÉapcbed torhis ^dbnsy and.'fo tdaam 
to Pem^îwheriedïèy hoped rtotiaijoy more easç-and 
tranquillity. ; . This cohspiaracy having fortunately 
beendisicoveÉeriîby.yadklhda, Jic began by, CMycUia- 
ting the least seditiûos^^^tybich be readily leffected, 
as he possessed great Cadence i and address* As 
be had yet only the title of general, he ajffisembled 
tiiemagistracy of the^city, land persuaded tbcm to 
appoint him governor. Invested widithisiflBposing, 
thbugb less legitimate character^ he .punished with 
^deatbtiipé authors of ithe conspiracy ; but perceiving 
ithát tins exerliqEn^of a precariousautbority could net 
be j»txiuctivéo£àdurablee&ctj he in^udcnt^y ajçBcd 
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himself to soothe these turbulent spirits, and to divert 
their minds from such dangerous schemes, by paint- 
ing to them in seducing colours the happy prospect 
that awaited them. 

Valdivia had often heard in Peru that the valley 
of Quillota abounded in mines of gold, and imagin- 
ed' that he might obtain from thence a sufficient 
quantity to satisfy his soldiers. In consequence, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, he sent thither a detachment of troops, 
with orders to superintend the digging of this pre- 
cious metal. The mine that was opened was so rich 
that its product surpassed their most sanguine hopes. 
Their present and past suffi:rings were all buried in 
oblivion, nor was there one among them who had the 
remotest wish of quitting tiie country. The go- 
vernor, who wa^ naturally enterprising, encourago} 
by this success, had a frigate bmlt in the mouth of 
the river Chile, which traverses the valley, in order 
more readily to obtain succours from Peru, without 
which, he was fully sensible, he could not succeed in 
accomplishing his vast undertaking^ 
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■ Monroy, who had the good fortune to Cimceal his 

march fr(mi the Copiapins ; and at the same time 
gave directions to Juan Batista. Pastene, a noble 
L Genoese, to proceed thither by «ea with a stít 

r greater number. Valdivia, on receiving these two 

k reinforcements, which arrived nearly at the same 

time, began to carry his great designs into execu- 
tion. As he had been solicitous from the first to 
have a complete knowledge of the sea coast, he or- 
dered Pastene to explore it, and note the situation 
of the most important parts and places, as far as the 
straits of Magellan. On his return from this expe- 
dition, he sent him back to Peru for new recruits, 
as, since the afiair of Copiapo, the natives became 
fiaily more bold and enterprising. 

Among others, the Quillotanes had, á little time 
before, massacred all the soldiers employed in the 
mines. For this purpose they employed the follow- 
ing stratagem: one of the neighbouring Indians 
brought to the commander, Gonzalo Rios, a pot full 
of gold, telling him that he had found a great quan- 
tity of it in a certain district of the country. Upon 
this information, all were impatient to proceed thi- 
ther to participate in the imagined treasure. As 
they arrived tumultuously at the place described, 
they fell into an ambuscade, from whence none es- 
caped except the imprudent commander and a ne- 
gro who saved themselves by the superior exi^eW 
lence of their horses. The frigate that was then 
finished was also destroyed, being burned together, 
with the arsenal. 
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, Valdivia, on receiving advice of this disaster, 
hastened Ihithcr with his troops, and having re- 
venged, as far as in his power, the death of his sol- 
diers, built a, fort to protect the miners. Being af- 
terwards reinforced with three hundred men from 3 
Peru, under the command of Francis Villagran and 
Christopher Escobar, he became sensible of the 
necessity of establishing a settlement in the northern 
part of the king^om^ that might serve as a place of 
arms, arid a protection for the convoys that should 
come that way. For this purpose he made choice 
of a beautiful plain at the mouth of the river Co- 
quimbo, which forms a good harbour, where, in 
1564, he founded a city called by him Serena, in 
honour of the place of his birth ; it is not, however, 
known at present by this appéllaticm, except in geo- 
graphical treatises, the country name having pre- 
vailed, as is tíie case with all die other £iu*ópean 
settlei;nents in Chili. 

, In tte ensuing year he began to think of extend- 
ing his conquests, and foi; that purpose proceeded 
into the country of the Promaucians. Contempo- 
rary writers have not made mention of any battle 
that vtras fought upon this occasion ; but it is not 
to be supposed that this valiant people who had 
with so much glory repulsed the armies of the Inca 
and of Almagro, would have allowed liim, without 
opposition, to violate theiK territory. It is, however, 
highly probable, that Valdivia, in the frequent incur- 
st(n>s which he made upon their frontiers, had had 
the art to persuade them to unite with him against 
the other Chilians by seducing promises ; a mean 
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thai haè bèéri êftiiflëyëd by all pditteál concjileitrs, 
Who have fever availed fhëiiisélvès df the aid erf baffi 
barians td conquer bàrb»îah9| ill order^ finally^ to 
subjugate the tvhdé» Ift fâét, thfe Spatiish armfet 
have èvël- sîiicë that jpëHéd betü strengthened l^ 
Puamáucián aùKÎliarks^ frdtft wliehéê hte sprung 
that rooted antipathy^ whidh the Aráucaníaüs pre* 
uetré against the hesidiië t>f tilat nation. 

In the course of the yfeâr 1546, .Valdivia, having 
jpááistd the Matltej pit)ceeded iú his career of ric- 
tory to thfe river Itata^ While ehcaittpttl thèi^ in n 
placé called ^uHatura^ he ^ah attacked át nig;ht by 
ft body of thfe natives^ ^hb dfestrbyed inany bî hit 
hbrse^ and put himt in iminihetit hazard of ex^ièri-^ 
einciñf â tétai rout. His los^ lipôti this t»si^sidá 
rnüSt haVê been Very considérable, iiitiGe ht irfteft. 
^ms^ f êlhlquisbed his )4aâ éf pr(3cie€«Hng i&tllter, 
and retuWted to St. Jâga. Pfefiéeivihg that bi4 eit<- 
pected succours from Peru did not áftivc, he t*-- 
isdvcd to go thithfct- ift person j ht}5)ittg> by géante of 
his activity titíá address, to rfec^uit a tody of itdopi 
sufficient for thé mibjugatièn ^f d^ sduth^to^'ûVfalw 
i^s, whith hi^ shown themselves i^ md^ waflike* 

As he was ek thfe feVfe úi his il^^ufe^ in Úst pM 
t547, Pastenes ^fived, but widiout any tt«en^ and 
t»*ought news of the civil war ilMLt had bfiAen but 
betweim the conquerors <^thfe ettiptre of the Inbas^ 
I^verdi^lesS) ^etstiadedtbat he lúnight reap an àdvmv 
tage from these revolutions, he tet sail with Paitei^ 
for Pertj, takhîg with him a great quantity jiôfig^lil. 
On hisarrival) he servedfi* quality of qaarta^-rii»5tetv 
general in die famous battle tl¿t íic^id«d the iMfe 




of Gonzalo Pizarro. Oâsca the jn^aîdent^ who un* 
der the rc^ standard, had gained the viotcnTr^ 
pleased with the service rendered him upon this oc 
casion bf Valdivia, confirmed him m his offioe of 
governor, ahd fumishing him with an abundance of 
«uiitaiy stores, sent hhn back to Chili, with tiM 
3hip8 fiUed With those seditious adventurers, of 
Whom he was ^ad <^ an <^pportunit)r to be dU^n« 
barntàied» 

In the mem time, Pedro de Hos^ who, as we have 
alread)r (^served, had been deprived of that share in 
the Cic^uest úiat had been granted him by the 
court, ^id who had imprudently placed himself in 
■' the power of his rival) was incused û[ wishing to 
usurp the government. Whether this accusatíM 
was w^U founded, ùt vrheâM^ it was merely a pre- 
üe» to get rid of him, he was, in 1546, publicty be« 
he^edbyitt^er of Francis VUiagran, whoÀdtedàS 
l^ovenu^ ill the i^)sence of Valdivia, whom he pro« 
bably thought to pleaèe by thus freeing him àtim à 
dangerous competíier, îf he hsià not even received 
private instructions relative to the busii^ss. 

The Ci^iapins, eager lo revenge the MurderoT 
dieir praice^ kiUedabout the saiMt time (omf Spa^ 
niards, who had beendetached from several squad? 
toils, and were proccedîïig from Peru to Chili ; and 
^c Coquimbanes, instigated by their persuasion, 
massacred su the iiüiabitanCs of the cc^ony lately 
founded in theh* territory, raising the city to its fbun*. 
dation. Francis Aguirre was immediatdy ordered 
there, and had several encounters with them with va^ 
riouls success. In 1549 he rebuilt the cñy írahioic 
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advantageous situation ; its inhabitants claim him 
as their founder, and the most distinguished of them 
boast themselves as his descendants. 

After a contest of nine years, and almost incredi- 
ble fatigues, Valdivia, believing himself well cstab- 
%hed in that part of Chili which was imder the do- 
minion of the Peruvians, distributed the land among 
his soldiers, assigning to each, under the titie of 
commandery, a considerable portion, with the in- 
habitants living thereon, according to the baneful 
feudal system of Europe. By this means, haying 
quieted the restless ambition of his companions, he 
set out anew ©n his march for the southern provmces, 
with a respectable army of Spanish and Promaucian 
troops. 

After a journey of 24'0 miles, he arrived, without 
encountering many obstacles, at the bay of Penco, 
which had been already explored by Pastene, where, 
on the Sth of October, 1550, he founded a third city 
called Conception,* 

The situation of this place was very advantageous 
for commerce from the excellence of its harbour, 
but, from the lownessof the ground, exposed in 
earthquakes to inundations of the sea. The bay, 

* This city was destroyed by the ear;l;hquakes an^^ inundatíoi>s 
ef the sea, that occurred on the 8th of July, 1730, and the 24th of 
May, 1751. Forthisreason the inhabitants estabHshed themselves, 
on the 24th of November, 1764, in the valley of Mocha, three 
leagues south of Penco, between the rivers Andalien and Bio-bio, 
where they founded New Conception, The harbour is situated In 
the middle of the bay called Talgacuano, a little more than two 
leagues west of Mocha | a fort is all the building that is now left 
• at Pencó. 




> which is in extent from e^st to west six nules, and 
nine from north to south, is defended from the sea 
by a pleasant island called Quiriquina ; the entrance 
upon the north side, which is half a league broad, is 
the only one of sufficient depth to admit ships of the 
line, the other being narrow, and only nayigable fqf 
small vessels. The soil, under the influence of «a 
favourable climate, produces an abundance of tim- 
ber, minerals, excellent wine, and all the other ne- 
cessaries of life, and the sea and rivers great quan- 
tities of delicate fish. 

The adjacent tribes, perceiving the intention of 
the Spaniards to occupy this important post, gave in- 
fornruition of it to their neighbours and friends, the 
Araucanians, who, forseeing that it would not be 
long before the storm would burst upon their own 
country, resolved to succour their distressed allies, 
in order to secure themselves. But before I proceed 
torcíate the events of this war, I have thou^t pro- 
per to give some account of the character and man- 
ners of that warlike pec^e, who have hitherto, with 
incredible valour, opposed the overwhelming torrent 
of Spanis(h conquest, and from henceforward will 
furnish all the materials of our history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Local Situation^ Character, Dress and Dwellings of 
the Araucanians. 

THE Araucanians inhabit that delightful country 
situated between the rivers Bio-bio and Valdivia, 
and between the Andes and the sea^ extending from 
36. 44. to 39. 50. degrees of south latitude. They 
derive their appeUation of Araucanians from the pro- 
vince of Arauco, which, though the smallest in their 
territOTy, has, like Holland, given its name to the 
whole nation, either from its having been the first to 
imite with the neighbouring provinces, or from hav* 
ing at some remote period reduced them under its 
dominion. This people, ever enthusiastically at- 
tached to their independence, pride themselves in 
being called Au€a, wMch signifies frank or frée^ and 
those Spaniards, who had left the army in the Nether- 
lands to serve in 'Chili, gave to this country the name 
VoL.n. a 
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of Araucanîan Flanders, or the Invincible State, and 
some of them have even had the magnanimity to 
celebrate in epic poetiy the exploits of a people 
who, to preserve their independence, have shed 
such torrents of Spanish blood. 

The Araucanians, although they do not exceed 
thcn)rdinary height of the human species, are in 
general muscular, robust, well proportioned, and of 
a martial appearance. It is very unusual to find 
among them any person who is crooked or defcHin- 
ed, not from their pursuing, as some have sui^)osed, 
the cruel custom of the ancient Spartans, in suffoca* 
ting such unfortunate children, but because they 
leave to nature the care of forming them, ^thout 
obstructing her operations by the improper applica* 
tion of bandages and stays. Their complexion, with 
the exception of the Boroane», who, as I have al- 
ready observed, are fair and fuddy, bof a reddish 
brown, but clearer than ûmt of the other Ameri- 
cans. They have round foees, small animated e^^es 
full of expression, a nose ratíier flat, a handsome 
mouth, even and white teedi, muscular and well 
shaped legs, and small flat feet. Like the Tartars, 
they have scarce any beard, and the smallest hair is 
never to be discerned on their faces, from die care 
they take to pluck out the little that appears ; they 
esteem it very impotite to have a beard, calling tí» ^ 
Europeans, by way of reproach, the long beardi. 
The same attention is paid to removing it from thek* 
bodies, where its growth is more abundant; that of 
their heads is thick and black, but rather coanie ; 



they permit it to grow to a great length, and wind it 
ia tresses arouud their heads ; of this they are as 
proud and careful as they are averse to beards, nor 
could a greater aflGroat be offered them than to cut it 
off. Their women are delicately formed, and many 
of them, especially among ^hc Boroanes, are very 
handsome. 

Possessed of great strength of constitution, and 
unincumbered with the cares that disturb civilized 
society, they are not subject, except at a very ad- 
vanced period of life, to the infirmities attendant 
upon old age. They rarely begin to be gi'ey before 
they are sixty or seventy, and are not bald or wrin- 
kled until eighty» They are generally longer lived 
than the Spaniards, and many are to be met with 
whose age exceeds a hundred ; and, to the latest 
period of their lives, they retain their sight, teeth 
and memory unimpaired. 

Their moral qualities are proportionate to their 
physical endowments ; they are intrepid, animated^ 
ardent, patieat in enduring fatigue, ever ready to 
sacrifice their lives in the service of their country, 
oithusiastic lovers of liberty, which they consider 
as an essential constituent of their existence, jealous 
of their honour, cojurteous, hospitable, faithful to 
their engagements, grateful for services rendered 
them, and generous and humane towards the van- 
quished. But these noble qualities are obscured by 
Ac vices inseparable from the half-savage state of 
life which they lead, unrjefined by literature or 
cultivation; these are drunkenness, debauchery, 
presumption, wd a haughty contempt for all other 
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nations. Were the civil manners and innocent im- 
provements of Europe introduced among them, they 
would soon become a people deserving of universal 
csteen) ; but, imder the present system, this happy 
change appears impossible to be eifected. 

Ail those nations whom either the nature of the 
climate or a sense of decency has induced to clothe 
themselves, have made use at first of loose garments, 
as being the most easily made. But the Araucanians, 
from their great attachment to vi^ar, vi^hich they con- 
sider as the only true source of glory, have adopted 
the short garment, as best suited to martial conflicts. 
This dress is made of wool, as was that of the Greeks 
and Romans, and consists of a shirt, a vest, a pair of 
short close breeches, and a cloak in form of a scapu* 
lary, with an opening in the middle for the head, 
made full and long so as to cover the hands and de- 
scend to the knees. This cloak is called poncho^ and 
is much more commodious than our mantles^-as it 
leaves the arms at liberty, and may be thrown over 
the shoulder at pleasure ; it is also a better proteo» 
tion from the wind and the rain, and more conveni^p 
ent for riding on horseback, for which reason it is 
commonly wpm not only by the Spaniards in Chili, 
but by those of Peru and Paraguay* 

The shirt, vest and breeches are always of a green- 
ish blue or turquois, which is the favourite caipur 
of the nation, as red is that of the Tartars. The 
poncho is also, among persons of inferior condition, 
of a greenish blue, but those of the higher classes 
wear it of différent colours, cither white, red or bluCj^ 
with stripes a span broad, on which are wrought, wUh 
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much skill, figures of flowers and animals in viarious 
colours, and the border is ornamented with a hand- 
some fringe. Some of tht^^ ponchos are of so fine 
and elegant a texture as to be sold for a hundred and 
even a hundred and fifty dollars. 

The Araueanians make use of neither turbans nor 
hats, but wear upon their heads a bandage of em- 
broidered wool, in the form of the ancient diadem. 
This, whenever they salute, they raise, a little, as a 
mark of courtesy, and on going to war ornament it 
with a number of beautiful plumes. They also wear 
around the body a long woolen girdle or sash handr 
somely wrought. Persons of rank wear woollen 
boots of various Colours, dnd leather sandals, called 
chelhy but tlie common people always go bare- 
footed. 

The women are clad with much modesty and 
simj^icity. Their dress is entirely of wool, and,^ 
agreeable to the national taste, of a greenish blue 
colour. It consists of a tuiiic, a girdle, and a short 
cloak, called ichellcy which is fastened before with a 
silver buckle. The tunic, called chiamalj is long, 
and descends to the feet , it is without sleeves, and 
is fiistened upon the shoulder by silver broaches or 
buckles. This dress, sanctioned by custom, is never 
varied ; but, to gratify their love of finery, they 
adorn themselves witli all those trinkets which ca- 
price or vanity suggests. They divide their hair 
into several tresses, which float in graceful negli- 
gence overtheb shoulders, and decorate their heads 
with a species of false emerald, called gitanea^ held 
by them in high estimation. Their necklaces an4 
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bracelets are of glass, and tiieir ear-rings, which arc 
square, of silver ; they have rings upon each finger, 
^ the greater part of which are of silver. It is calcula- 
ted that more than a hundred thousand maries of this 
metal are employed in these female ornaments, since 
they are worn even by the poorest class. 

I have already given some account of the dwel- 
lings of the ancient Chilians ; the Araucanians, te- 
nacious, as are all nations not corrupted by luxury, 
of the customs of their country, have made no 
change in their mode of building. But, as they gre 
almost all polygamists, the size of their houses is 
proportioned to the number of women they can 
maintain. The interior of these houses is very 
simple, the luxury of convenience, splendor and 
show, is altogether unknown in them, and necesâty 
alone is consulted in the selection of their furniture. 
They never form towns, but live in scattered vu* 
lages or hamlets, on the banks of rivers, or in 
plains that are easily irrigated Their local attach- 
ments are strong, each family preferring to live upoa 
the land inherited from its ancestors, which they 
cultivate sufficiently for their subsistence. The ge« 
nius of this haughty people, in which the savage still 
predominates, will not permit them to Uve in walled 
cities, which they consider as a mark of servitude. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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Division of the Araucanian State ; Its political Form 
and civil Institutions. 
ALTHOUGH in their settlements the Arauca- 
nians are wanting in regularity, that is by no means 
the case in the political division of their state, which 
is regulated with much intelligence. They have di- 
vided it from north to south into four uthal-mapuSy ^ 

or parallel tctrarchates, that are nearly equal, to which 
they give the names of lauquen-mapu, the maritime 
country ; lelbun-mapUy the plain country ; inapire* 
mapUj the country at the foot of the Andes ; and 
pire-mapUf or that of the Andes. Each Uthalmapu 
is divided into five aillareguesy or provinces ; and 
each aillaregue into nine regues, or counties. 

The maritime country comprehends the provin- 
ces of Arauco, Tucapel, Illicura, Boroa and Ñag- 
tolten ; the country of the plain includes those of 
Encol, Puren, Repocura, Maquegua and Mariqui- 
na : that at the foot of the Andes contains Marven, 
Colhue, Chacaico, Quecheregua, and Cuanagua; 
and in that of the Andes is included all the values 
of the Cordilleras, situated within the limits already 
mentioned, which are inhabited by the Puelches.* 

f In the second and third articles of the reg;ulations of Lonquil- 
mo, made in the year 1784, the limits of each Uthalmapu are ex- 
pressly defined, and its districts marked out. It declares to heap- 



These mountaineers, who were fcrriCrly a distínct 
nation in alliance with the Aniucanians, are now 
united under their government and have the same 
magistrates. 

This division, which discovers a certain degree 
of refinement in their political administration, is of a 
date anterior to the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
serves as a basis for the civil government of the 
Araucanians, Which is aristocratic as that of all other 
barbarous nations has been. This species of repub- 
lic consists of three orders of nobility, each subor- 
dinate to the other, the Toquis^ the Apo-Uimûnes^ 
and the Ulmenes^ all of whom have their respective 
vassals. The Toquis who may be styled tetrarchs> 
are four in number, and preside over the uthal-ma- 
pus. The appellation of Toqui is derived from the 
verb toquin, which signifies to judge or command ; 
they are indépendant of each other, but confederat- 
ed fpr the public welfare. The Apo-Ulmenes, or 
Arch- Ulmenes govern the provinces under their res- 
pectjbi^e Toquis, The Ulmenes, who are the pre- 
fects of the regués ^ or counties, are dependant upcm 
the Apo-Ulmenes. This dépendance, however, is 
confined almost entirely to military affairs. Al- 
though the Ulmenes are the lowest in the scale of 

pertaining to that of tlio Cordilleras, the Huilliches of Changolíd, 
those of Gayoito and Rucachoroy to the south, the Puelches and 
Indian Pampas to the nonh, from Malalque and the frontiers of 
Meudoza to the Mamilmapu in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, the 
whole forming a corporate body with the Puelches and Pehuenches 
of Maule, Chilian and Antuco. So that at present, in case of an 
infraction of the treaty^ it may easily be known what Uthalmapu is 
to make satisfaction^ . 
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£he Araucanian aristocracy^ the superior ranks, gene- 
rally speaking, are comprehended under the same 
title, which is equivalent to that of Cacique. 

The discriminative badge of the Toqui is a spe- 
cies of battle-axe, made of porphyry or marble* The 
Apo-Ulmencs, and the Ulmenes carry staves with 
silver heads, but the first by way of distinction have 
a ring of the same metal around the middle of their 
staves. All these dignities are hereditary in the 
liiale line, and proceed in the order of primogem- 
ftrre. Thus have the dukes, the counts and mar- 
qoisses of the military aristocracy of the north been 
established, from time immemorial, under difierent 
names, in a comer of Sopth America* 

Whh its resemblance to the feudal system, this 
govemiHeitt contains also almost all: its defects. 
The Toqui possesses but the shadow of tovereign 
aufthority. The triple power that constitutes it Is - 
tested in: the great body of the nobility, whc decide 
every important question, in the manner of the an- 
cient Germans, in a general diet, which is called 
Butacoyog or Aucacoyog^ the great council, or coun- 
cil of aie Araucanians. Thb assembly is usually 
held in ¿omfe large pfaiii, where they combine the 
pleasures of tihe table with their public deliberations. 
' Their code of laws which is traditionary, is de- 
ntyihinàted Admapu, that is to say, the customs of 
the counti'y. In reality these laws are nothing more 
âian- primórdisatl usages, or tacit conventions that 
have been established among them, as was originally 
the case with dmost all the laws of other nations ; 
they have; consequently, all the defects peculiar to 
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such systems, since, as they are not written, thejr 
can neither be very compendious, nor made suflEi- 
ciently public. 

The clearest and most explicit of their political 
and fundamental laws ai&jSiose that regulate the 
limits of each authority ;'the order of succession in 
the Toqiwates and in the Ulminates, the confedera- 
tion of the four Tetrarchates, the choice and the 
power of the commanders in chief in time of war, 
and the right of convoking the general diets, which 
is the privilege of the Toquis ; all these laws have 
for their object the preservation of liberty and the 
established form of government. According to them, 
two or more states cannot be held under the rule 
of the same chief. Whenever the male branch of the 
reigniug family becomes extinct, the vassals recover 
their natural right of electing their own chief from 
that family which is most pleasing to them. But 
before he is installed, he must be presented to the 
Toqui of their Uthalmapu, who gives notice of his 
election, in order that the new chief may be acknow- 
ledged and respected by all in that quality- 

The subjects are not, as under the feudal govern- 
ment, liable to a levy, or to any kind of personal 
service, except in time of war. Neither are they 
obliged to pay any contributions to their chiefs, who 
must subsist themselves by means of their own pro- 
perty. They respect them, however, as their supe- 
riors, or rather as the first among thçir equals ; they 
also attend to their decisions, and escort them whene- 
ver they go out of the state. These chiefs, elated 
ynih their authority, would gladly extend its limits, 




and govern as absolute masters ; but the people, who 
cannot endure despotism, oppose their pretentions, 
and compel them to keep within the bounds pre- 
scribed by their cust qgjfc 

The civil laws of a^K^ty whose manners are 
simple, and interests but little complicated, cannot 
be very numerous. The Araucanians have but a 
few ; these, however, would be sufficient for their 
state of life, if they were more respected and less 
arbitrary. Their system of criminal jurisprudence, in 
a particular manner, is ver}?^ imperfect. The oflfences 
that are deemed deserving of dapital punishment are 
treachery, intentional homicide, adultery, the rob- 
bery of any valuable article, and witchcraft. Never- 
theless, those found guilty of homicide canlicreerf 
themselves from punishment by a composition with 
the relations of the murdered. Husbands and fa- 
thers are not subject to any punishment for killing 
their \nves or children, as they are declared, by their 
laws, to be the natural masters of their lives. Tîiosc 
accused of sorcery, a crime only known in countries 
involved in ignorance, are first tortured by fire, in- 
order to make them discover their accomplices, and 
then stabbed with daggers. 

Other crimes of less importance are punished by 
retaliation, which is much in use among them, un- 
der the name of thauhnco. Justice, is administered 
in a tumultuous and irregular manner, and without 
any of those preliminary formalities, for the moist 
part useless, that are observed among civilized na- 
tions. The criminal who is convicted of a cailitál 
offence, is immediately put 'to death, acconjirig fó 
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the military custom, without first being suffered to 
rot in prison, a mode of confinement unknown to the 
Araucanians, It was, however, a little before my 
leaving Chili, introduced into Tucapcl, the seat of 
the govertiment of Lau(|i^XL-mapu, by Cathicura^ 
the Toqui of that district ; but, I know not the suc- 
cess of this experiment, which was at first very ill 
received by his subjects. 

The Ulmenes are the lawful judges of their vassals^ 
gjid for this reason their authority is less precarious* 
The unconquerable pride of this people prevents 
them from adopting the wise measures of public 
justice ; they alone possess some general and vague 
ideas upon the principles of political union, whence 
|he executive power bcipg without force, distributive 
justice is ill administered, or entirely abandoned tQ 
the caprice of individuals* The injured fiamily often 
assumes the right of pursuing the agpgressor or hi^ 
relations, and of punishing them* From this^buse 
are derived the denominations and distinctipns, 39 
inuph used in their jurisprudence, of genguerin^gcn^ 
guman^ genla, &c. denoting the principal conn^ecr 
tions (4*1^6 aggressor, of the injured, or the deceased, 
who are supposed to be authorised,. by the laws of 
nature, to support by force the rights of their rela- 
tives. 

A system of judicial prpceedingsfo irregular, and 
^pp^u^ntly so incompatible with the e:{cist^nce of ai^jr 
\iffifi of ciy^ society, becomes the const^^ source 
of ^jwders entirely, hostile to the priinary objfct <rf 
!^iSP94 gov^minent, {mblîc ^d private securith|r. 
yjfh^j^ihosG who ?»;e ,^t enmiity hjE^ve a cc^si^eral^e 
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number of adherents, they mutually make iucursioha 
upon each others possessions^ where they destroy or 
bum all that they cannot carry oft These private 
quarrels, called malocas^ resemble much the feuds 
of the ancient Germans, and are very dreadful when 
the Ulmenes are concerned, in which case they be- 
come real civil wars- But it must be acknowledg- 
ed that they arc generally unaccompanied with the 
effusion of blood, and are confined to pillage alone* 
This people, notwithstanding their propensity to vio- 
lence, rarely employ arms in their private quarrels, 
but decide them witli the fist or with the club* 
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jSfílitary System of the Araticanians ; their Arms and 
Mode of making War. 

THE military government of the Aniucanians is 
not only more rational and better systematized tíian 
the civil, but in some respects appears to be $upc« 
riorto the getiius of an uncultivated nation* When- 
ever the grand council determines to go to w^ar, they 
proceed immediately to ^e electicm of a comman- 
der in chief, to which the Toquis have the first claim^ 
as being the hereditary generals or stadtbolders of 
the republic. If neither of them is deemed qualified 
fortl^ coimnandi dismissing all regard for rank, 
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they entrust it to the most deserving of the Ulmenes, 
or even the ofScers of the common class, as the talents 
necessary for ihis important station are what alone 
are required. In consequence, VilumUla^ a man of 
low origin, commanded the Araucanian army with 
much honour in the war of 1722 ; and Curignanca^ 
the younger son of an Ulmen of the province of En- 
col, in that which terminated in 1773. 

On accepting his appointmentj the new general 
assumes the title of Toqui, and the stone hatchet in 
token of supreme command, at which time the native 
Toquis lay aside theirs, it not being lawful for them 
to carry them during the govcniment of this dictator. 
They likewise, sacrificing private ambition to the 
public good, take the oaths of obedience and fealty 
to him, together with the other Ulmenes, Even the 
people, who in peace shew themselves repugnant to 
all subordination, are then prompt to obey, and sub- 
missive to the will of their military sovereign. He 
cannot, however, put any one to death without the, 
consent of the principal oflScers of his army, but as 
these are of his own appointment, his orders may be 
considered as absolute. 

From the arrival of the Spaniards in the country 
to the present time, it is observable that all the 
Toquis who have been appointed in time of war 
were natives of the provincies of Arauco, of Tucapel, 
of Encol, or of Puren. Whether this partiality i% 
owing to some superstitious notion, or rather to some 
ancient law or agreement, I am unable to determine ;' 
it appears, however, to be repugnant to the princi-' 
pics of sound policy, as it is ver}^ rare for the com-' 
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ponent part? of a state to maintain themselves long 
in a state of union, when they do not all participate 
equally in the advantages of the government • But 
it is a peculiarity worthvof admiration, that tliis di?- 
crimination has hither4HMftb<^ no division among 
them. ^^^Br 

One of the first measures of the national council, 
after having decided upon war, is to dispatch certain 
messengers or expresses, called guerqucnisy to the 
confederate tribes, and even to those Indians who 
live among the Spaniards, to inform the first of the 
steps that have been taken, and to request the otlicrs 
to make a common cause with their countrv men. 
The credentials of these envoys are some sniaJI ar- 
rows tied together with a red string, the symbol of 
blood. But if hostilities are actually commenced, 
the finger of a slain enemy is joined to the arrows. 
[This embassy, cdXXtá pulchttum^ to run the arrow, is 
performed with such secrecy and expedition in the 
Spanish settlements, that the messengers are rarely 
discovered. 

The Toqui directs what number of soldiers are 
to be furnished by each Uthalmapu ; tlie tetrarchs 
in .theh' turn regulate the contingencies of the Apo- 
Ulmenes, and these last apportion them among their 
respective Ulmenes. Every Araucanian is born a 
soldier. All are ready to proffer their services for 
war, so that there is no difficulty in raising an army, 
which usually consists of five or six thousand men, 
besides the corps de reserve ^ which are kept in 
readiness for particular occasions, or to replace those 
killed in battle. 
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Thecommandef in chief, appoints his Vice Toqui, 
or lieutenant-generaljandthe other officers of his staff, 
who in tlieir turn nominate their subaltern officers* 
By this method, J^armony and subordination are 
maintained between the fespective commanders. 
The Vice Toqui, is almost always selected from 
among the Puelches, in order to satisfy that valiant 
tribCj who as I have already observed, amount to 
the fourth part of the population of the state. Nor 
have the Araucanians ever had cause to repent of 
this selection. During the last war, one of these 
mountaineers, Leviantu, lieutenant-general of Cu- 
rignancu, harrassed the Spaniards greatly, aïid gave 
their troops constant employment. 

The army is at present composed of infantry and 
of hOTse. It originally consisted entirely of the for- 
mer, but in their first battleá with the Spahiiards, 
perceiving the great advantage which their enemies 
derived from their cavalry, they âoon began to disci- 
pline themselves in the same manner. Their first care 
was to procure a good breed of horses, which in a 
short time became so numerous that in the year 
1568, seventeen years after their first opposing the 
Spanish arms, they were able to furnish several 
sqaadJrons, and in the year 1585, the cavalry was» 
firs^ regtiiar]^ CM:ganiaed by the Toqui Cadeguala. 

The infâhtry, which they call namimtuUnco^ is di- 
viied into regiments and companies ; each regiment? 
consists of one thousand men, and contains ten com- 
panies of one hundred. The cavalry is divided m 
tibe like matoner^ but the number of horse is not al- 
ways the ^aaie^ They have all their particular stan- 
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dards, but each bears a star, wfiich is tîie national 
device. Th'e soldiers are not clothed in unifomi, 
according to the European custom, but all wear be- 
neath their usual dreaMH^^ses of leather, h^irdencd 
by a peculiar mode onHjÉápg i their shields and 
helmets are also made ofrlFsame material. 

The cavalry is armed with swords and hnces ; 
the infantry with pikes or clubs pointed witli iron. 
They formerly employed bows and slings, iu the 
use of which they were very^dexterous, but since 
the arrival of the Spaniards, they have almost en- 
tirely relinquished them, experience having taught 
them to avoid the destructive effect of i!u Ir mus- 
ketry, by immediately closing in and fighting hand 
to hand with the enemy. - 

The art of making gun-powder is as yet unknown 
to these warlike people. Either they regard it but 
little, or, what is more probable, those Spaniards 
with whom they have sometimes traded, would not, 
if they were themselves acquainted with it, commu- 
nicate to them the composition. It is, however, 
believed that they made use at first of the greatest 
exiertions to obtain the knowledge of this secret so 
important in the present system of waï-fare. The 
discovery of powder, is well ascertained to have 
been owing more to accident than to the efforts of 
human ingenuity, although some pretend that it wat 
known in China long before the period that it was 
discovered in Europe. The inhabitants of the 
country relate the following anecdote respecting 
gun-powder, which, however fabulous and absurd it 
may appear, is generally credited. The Arauca- 
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nians on first seeing negroes vrith the Spaniards» 
imagined that they prepared from them the powder 
which they used. Soon after, having taken o^eof 
those unfortunate men, timy first covered him with 
stripes from head to foot, and afterwards burned him 
to a coal, in order, by rpdacmg it to powder, to ob- 
tcun the so ^luch wished for secret, but were soon 
convinced of the fallacy of their chymiçalprinciples. 
In their various encounters wiA the Spaniards, they 
occasionally took from them powder and muskets, 
which in the subsequent battles they employed 
with as much skill as if they had been for a longtime 
accustomed to them, but as^ soon as the powder was 
expended they resumed their former arms» 

The Dutch when they took the city of Valdivia, 
attempted to form an alliance with theni, and pronjas- 
ed to supply them with powder and cannon, but, as 
they distrusted all the Europeans, they would not 
listen to their i»*oposal. 

Before setting out on his expedition, the general 
assigns three days for consultation, in order to consi- 
der anew the plans of the campaign and to adopt the 
best expedients, ^pon this occasion, every one has 
the liberty of offering his opinion, if he deems it 
conducive to the public welfare. In the mean time 
the general consults in secret whh the officers of his 
jstaff, upon the plans that he has formed, and the 
lííeahs of remedying sinister events. 

Aftpr this, the army commences its march to the 
soui^d of drums, being always preceded by several 
advanced parties, in order to avoid a surprise. The 
infcntry, as well as cavalry, proceed on hprscback^ 
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but on cbniîngto action they immediately dismount, 
and formf ^emselves into their respective compa* 
nies. Each soldier is obliged to bring from home 
not only his arms but liis supply of provisions, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Bomans. As all arc 
liable to military service, so no one in particular if 
obliged to contribute to the support of the army. 
The provision consiists in a small sack of parched 
meal for each, Which, diluted with water, furnishes 
sufficient food for them until they are enabled to live 
at free quarters upon the enemy. By adopting 
thiis mode, the troops; being free and unincumbered 
with baggage, move with greater celerity, and never 
lose an opportunity of attacking the enemy with ad- 
vantage, or of making, when necessary, a rapid re- 
treat. Frederick the Great of Prussia, and the cele- 
brated Marshal Saxe, attempted to restore this an- 
cient method of provisioning armies, but the Euro- 
pean soldiery, so accustomed ^o a different mode of 
living, were not willing to return to tliat state of 
primitive simplicity. 

The Araucanian troops are extremely vigilant i 
tíiey adopt at night the most prudent measures, by 
encamping in secure and advantageous positions. 
On these occasions centinels are placed upon all 
sides, and in presence of the enemy they re- 
double their precautions, and strengthen the posts 
they occupy with strong entrenchments. Every 
soldier during night is obliged, in order to prove his 
vigilance, to keep up a fire before his tent : the great 
number of these fires serve to deceive the enemy, 
»nd have at a distance a very singlar appearancCf 
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They arc besides well acquainted with the art of 
constructing military works, and of protectijag them- 
selves with deep ditches, which they guafd with 
branches of thorn, antl strew caltrops in the environs 
to repress the incursions erf the enemy's horse. In 
short J there are few militar^Stratagemsthat they do not 
employ at a prefer time and place. The celebrated 
Spanish poet, ErciUa, who fought against them under 
Don Garcia, expresses his admiration at meeting 
with troops so well disciplined, and posseting such 
perfection in tactics, which, to use his expressions,^^ 
the most celebrated nations in the world have not 
been able to attain without great trouble, imd after a 
long course of years. 

When an action becomes necessary, they separate 
the cavalry into two wings, and place the infantry in 
tíie centre, divided into several bsuttalions, the files 
being composed alternately of pikemen and soldiers 
armed with clubs, ]jy such a manner that between 
every pike a club is always to be found. The Vicç 
Toqui has the command of the right wing, and that 
of the left is committed to an experienced officer. 
The Toqui is present every where as occasion may 
require, and exhorts his men with much eloquence 
to iight valiantly for their liberties. But of tliis then? 
appears little need, as the soldiers manifest such ar^. 
dour, that their officers have much mc^-e difficulty 
in restraining their impetuosity th#in in exciting 
them to action, Fully impressed with the opinion 
that to diein battle is the greatest honour that a man 
can acquire in this life, on the signal for combat be- 
ing given, they advance desperately, shoutin|f in ^ 
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terrific manner, and notwithstanding the slaughter 
made among them by the cannon, endeavour to pene- 
trate the centre of the enemy. Though they know 
full well that the firsi ranks will be exposed to al- 
most certain destructfan, they ea|perly contçnd with 
each other for these posts of honour, or to serve aji 
leaders of the files. As soon as the first line is cut 
down, the second occupies its place, and then the 
third, until they finally succeed in breaking the front 
ranks of the enemy. In the midst df their fwry they 
nevertheless preserve the strictest order, and perform 
all the evolutions directed by their officers. The 
most terrible of them are the club-bearers, who, like 
so many Herculeses, destroy with their iron-pointed 
maces all that they meet in their way.* 

* The people of Chili, the bravest and most active amonç the 
A^mericans, ought to he excepted from this ot^servation ; they at- 
tack their enemies in the opmi field ; their tr^ps are disposed in 
regular order, and their battalions advance to action not only with 
courage but with discipline. The North AinericaDS, althoogk 
many ef them have substituted the fíi*earms of Europe in place of 
their bows and arrows, are notwithstanding still attached to their 
ancient manner of inakingwar, and carry it on according to their 
own system ; but the Chilians, resemble the warlike natíons of 
Europe and Asia in their military operations«~.¿?o^^/«9n't HU^^ry 
tfJmericap vol U, 
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CHAPTER IV. 






División of the Spqil; Sacrifice after the War ; 
Congress of Peace. 

THE spoils of war arc divided among those who 
have had the good fortune to take them. But when 
the capture has been general, they are distributed 
among the whole in equal parts, called reg^ so that 
no preference is shown to any of the officers, nor even 
to the Toquis The prisoners, according to the cus- 
tom of all barbarous nations, are made slaves until 
they are exchanged or ransomed. 

According to the admapu, one of these unfortu- 
nate men must be sacrificed to the manes of the sol- 
diers killed in the war. This cruel law, traces of 
which are to be found in the annals of almost all na- 
tions, is nevertheless very rarely put in practice, but 
-one or two instances having occurred in the space of 
nearly two hundred years. The Antucaniand are 
sensible to the dictates of compassion, although the 
contrary is alledged by certain writers, who having 
assumed as an incontrovertible principle that they 
never give quarter to their enemies, afterwards con- 
tradict themselves in mentioning the great number of ' 
Spanish prisoners who have either been exchanged 
OT ransomed after the war. The sacrifice above 
mentioned, caücd prulancofty or the dance of the hç^d, 
is performed ia the following manner ; 
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The officers, surrounded by the soldiers, form a 
circle, in the centre of which in the midst of four 
poniards, representing the four Utlialmapus, is pk* 
ced the official axe of the Toqui. The unfortunate 
prisoner, as a marji: of ignominy, is then led in upon 
a horse deprived of his ears and tail, and placed near 
the axe, with his face turned towards his country* 
They afterwards give him a handful of small sticks 
and a isharp^stake, with which they oblige him to 
dig a hole in the ground, in which they order him 
to cast the sticks one by one, repeating the names of 
the principal warriors of his country, while at the 
same time the surrounding soldiers load these ab- 
horred names with the bitterest execrations. He is 
then ordered to cover the hole, as if to bury tlierein 
the reputation and valour of their enemies whom he 
has named. After this ceremony the Toqui, or one 
of his bravest companions, to whom he relinqi^bhes 
the honour of the execution, dashes out the brains 
of the prisoner with a club. The heart is immediatc- 
Jy taken out by two attendants and presented palpi- 
tating to the general, who sucks a litde of the blood» 
and passes it to his officers, who repeat in succes- 
sion the same ceremony ; in the mean time he fu- 
migates with tobacco smoke from his pipe the four 
cardinal points of the circle. The soldiers strip the 
flesh from the bones, and make of them flutes ; then i 
cutting off the hjpad,"^ tarry it around upon a pike 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, while, | 
stamping in measured pace, they thunder out their j 
dreadful war-song, accompanied by the mournful j 
sound of these horrid instruments. This barbarous; 
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festival IS terminated by applying tb the mangled 
body the head of a sheep, which is succeeded by a 
scene of riot and intoxication. If the skull should 
not be broken by the blows of the club, they make 
of it a cup called raiilonco, \ilhích they use in theif 
banquets in the manner of the ancient Scjrthîàns and 
Goths. 

On the tenñihátion of a war, a congress is assetn- 
bled, called by the Spaniards paftamentOy iand the 
Araucanians huincacoyag. This is usually held in a 
delightful plain between the rivers Bio-bio and Du- 
queco, on the confines of both territories, whither 
the Spanish President and the Aráucanian Toqui re- 
pair with the attendants agreed upon in the prelimi- 
nary articles. The four Uthalniapus send at thé 
same time four deputies, who are usually the Te- 
trarchs themselves, and whose unanimous consent is 
requisite for the establishment and ratification of 
peace. In the congress that was held after the war 
of 1725 were present one hundred and thirty Ul- 
menés with their attendants, who amounted to the 
number of two thousand men. The camps of the 
negociating parties were separated by an interval of 
two miles. 

Xhe conference is commenced with many com- 
pliments upon either side, and in token of future 
friendship, they bind the staves of the Ulmenes with 
that of the Spanish President together, ajnd place 
them in the midst of the assembly ; an Araucanian 
oirator then presents a branch of cinnanion, which is 
with them the token of peace, and placing his left 
hand upon the bundle of staves, makes in the Chi- 
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lian language a pertinent harangue upon the causes 
that produced the war, and the most eligible means 
of preserving harmony between the two nations. He 
then proceeds with mnch eloquence and energy to 
point out the losses and miseries occasioned by war, 
and the advantages that arc: derived from peace, to 
which he exhorts the chiefs of either party in a pa* 
thetic peroration* An interpreter then explains the 
precise meaning of all that the Araucanian has said. 
The Spanish president replies in another speech 
adapted to the subject, which is interpreted in the 
same manner. The articles of the treaty are then 
agreed upon, and are ratiSed by a sacrifice of seve- 
ral Chilihueques, or Chilian camels, which the 
Arâucanîans immolate for the happy continuance of 
die peace. After this the president dines at the 
same table with the Toqui and the principal Ulme* 
nes, to whom he makes the customary presents in 
the name of his sovereign.* 

* in those countries the Araueanians are the ino«t usual, moi^ 
intrepid and most irreconcilable enemies of %>ain. Thejr aré 
the only people of the ne^ world who have ventured to fight with 
the Europeans jn the open field, and who employ the sling m order 
to hurl death at a distance upon their enemies. They have even 
the intrepidity to attack the best fortified posts. As these Ame*^- 
cans are not embarrassed in making war, they arc not apprehe»- 
aîve of its duration, and hold it as a principle never to sue for 
peace, the first overtures for which are always made by the Span- 
iards. When these are favourably received, a conference is held. 
The governor of Chili and the Indian general, accompanied by 
the most distinguished officers of either party regulate amidst the 
festivity of the table the terms of the agreement The frontier 
was formerly the theatre of these assemblies ; but the two last 
were held in the capital of the colony. The lavages have eveii 
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This parliament is renewed as often as a new pre- 
sident is sent from Spain to Chili, and cannot pos- 
sibly be dispensed with, as in that case tlie Arauca- 
nians, imagining themselves despised» would without 
any other cause commence war. For this reason^ 
there h always a considemblc sum ready in tlie roy- 
al treasury for the expenses necessary upon these 
occasions. On the arrival of a new president, an 
envoy, called the national commissary, is dispatched 
in his name to the four Uthalmapus, to invite the 
Toquis and the other Ulmenes to meet him at the 
place appointed, for tlie purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with each other, and to confirm the friend- 
ship contrac ted with his predecessors. In this conven- 
tion nearly the same ceremonies are practised as arc 
made use of on ratifying a treaty of peace. The Ul- 
menes collect upon this occasion in great num* 
bers, not only for the purpose of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with the new governor, but to form 
an opinion, from his manners and countenance, of his 
pacific or warlike disposition. This meeting attracts 
to the place it is held a great number of merchants, 
who fornx there a kind of fair mutually advanta- 
geous to both nations. 

consented to allow the residence of deputies among thèm, en- 
trusted with the charge of maintaining harmony iietween the tw# 
>ation8....i?aymr¿'« HUtory of the Indies. 
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CHAPTER V; .. 



Si/stem of Religion unci Funeral Ceremonies. 

THE religious system of the Araucanians is sim- 
plCj and wcli adapted to their free manner of think- 
ing and of living. They acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, the author of all things, whom they call Pil- 
lan, a word derived from piilli or pil/i^ the soul, and 
signifies the supreme essence ; they also call him 
Guenu-pillan, the spirit of heaven; Buta-gen, the 
great being ; Thalcovc, the thunderer ; Vilvemvoe, 
the creator of all; Vilpepilvoe, the omnipotent ; 
MoUgelu, the eternal ; Avnolu, the infinite, &c. 

The universal government of Pillan is a prototype 
of the Araucanian polity. He is the great Toqui of 
the invisible world, and as such has his Apo-Ul- 
menes, and his Ulmenes, to whom he entrusts the 
administration of affairs of less importance. These 
ideas are certainly very rude, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that the Araucanians are not/the only 
people who have regulated the things of heaven by 
those of the earth. 

In the first class of these Subaltern divinities is the 
Epunamun, or god of war ; the Meulen, a benevo- 
lent deity, the friend of the human race ; and the 
Guccubu, a malignant being, the author of all evil, 
who appears to be the same as the ./i^^. From 
hence it appears, that the doctrine of two adverse 



principles, improperly called Manîchcism, is very 
extensive, or in other words, is found to be esta- 
blished among almost all the barbarous nations of 
both continents. These^^^g, from the unculti- 
y^^ state of their mi^nB^apable of investigating 
:«îÔie origin of good and ^fflj and deducing inferences 
from effects,^ave had recourse to the invention of 
two opposite agents, in order to reconcile the appa- 
rent contradiction in the natural and moral govern- 
ment of the world. 

The Quecubu is the Mavari of the Oronoqucs, 
and the Aherman of the Persians. He is, according 
to die general opinion of the Araucanians, the effi- 
cient cause of ail the misfortunes that occur; If a 
Borse tires it is because the Guecubu has rode him. 
If the ^rth trembles, the Guecubu has given it a 
shock ; iv>r does any one die that is not suffocated 
by the Guecubu. In short, this evil being has as 
great an influence over calamity as the occult quali- 
ties of the Cabalists have upon physical effects ; and 
if his power was real, he would be the most active 
of any agent in this nether world* 

The Ulmenes of their celestial hierarchy are the 
Genii, who have the charge of all created things, and 
who, in concert with the benevolent Meulen, form a 
counterpoise to the enormous power of Guecubu, 
Ifhey are of both sexes, male and female, who always 
continue pure and chaste, propagation being un^ 
known in their system of the spiritual world. The 
males are cdled Gen^ that is, lords, unless this word 
should be the same as the Ginn of the Arabians. The 
females are called Ameumcdghm^ whic^ signifies spik 
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FÎtual nymphs,* and perform for men the offices of 
Lares or familiar spirits* There is not an Aniucanian 
but imagines he has one of these in his ser\^ice. Nien 
mii gni Amchi-malghen^ I keep my nymph still, isa 
common expression wh,ep they succeed ia any un* 
^ertaking. ^ 

The Araucanianft carry still farther their ideas of 
the analogy between the celestial government and 
their own, for as their Ulmenes have not the right 
of imposing any species of service or contributions 
upon their subjects^ still less in their opinion should 
those of celestial race require it of man, since they 
have no occasion for it. Governed by tliese singular 
opinions^ they pay to them no exterior worship- 
The^ have neither temples nor idols, not arc they 
accustomed to offer any sacrifices, except in case of 
«ome severe calamity, ot on concliidingapeace ; at 
wch times they sacrifice animals and bum tobacco, 
which they think is the incense most agreeable to 
their deities. «Nevertheless they invoke them and 
implore their aid upon urgent occasions, addressing 
themselves principally to Pillan and to Meulen. To 
this little regard for religion is owing the indi&rence 
which they have manifested at the introduction tá 
Christianity among them, vdiich is tolerated in all the 
|3^ovinces of their dominicm. The missionaries are 
there much respected» well treated, and have full 
liberty of publicly preaching their tenets, but, not* 
withstanding,^there are but few of the natives who 
are converted. 

♦More properly perisor fairies, from their obvious rc«emblance 
to that aeri^ clais tA behiipi cf oriental origin. 
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If the Araucaniaïis discover little regard for tiiéîr 
deities, they are, 4iowever, very superstitious in 
many points of less importance. They firmly be- 
lieve in divination, and pay |k^ greatest attention to^ 
such favourable or unMfeMlblé omens as the ca- 
priciousne^ of their imagination may suggest to 
them. These idle observations arc particularly di- 
rected to dreams, to the singing andffight of birds,^ 
which are esteemed by the Mrhrfe of them the truest? 
interpreters of the will of the gods. The fearless 
Araucanian^ who with i^ncredible valour confronts 
death in battle, trembles at the sight of an owl. 
Their puerile weakness in this respect would appear 
incompatible with the strength of their intellect, if 
the history of the human mind did not furnish us 
with continual examples of similar contradictions. 

They consult apon all occasions their diviners, 
€Hr pretenders to a knowledge of futurity, who are 
sometimes called Gligu&y and at others Dugol, 
among whom are some that pass for Guenguenuj 
Genpugnuy Genpiruj &c. which signify masters ^f 
the heavens, of epidemic diseases, and of worms or 
insects, and like the Llamas of Tibet bc^st of being 
able .to {M*oducc rain, of having the power to 
cure all disorders, and to prevent the ravages of the 
worms that destroy the corn. They are iii great 
dread of the Calcusy or pretended sorcerers, "wtnf 
they imagine keep concealed by day in caverns with 
tl^eir disciples, csiUhdlvunc/iesj man-animals, and who 
at night transform themselves into nocturnal birdsr, 
make incursipns in the air, and shoot invisible arrows 
at their enemies.. Their superstitious cr^ulity is 
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particularly obvious^ in the serious stories that they 
relate of apparitions^ phantoms and hobgoblins, res?- 
pecting which they have innumerable tales. But in 
truthj is there any nation on earth, so far removed 
from credulity in that particularj as to claim a right 
of laughing at the Araucanians? They have, ne- 
vertlieless, some among them» who are philosophers 
enough to despise such absurdities, and laugh at the 
folly of their countrymen, 

- They are aU, howeverj agreed in the belief of the 
immortality of the souh This consolatory truth is 
deeply rooted, and in a manner innate with diem. 
They hold that man is composed of two substances 
essentially different : the corruptible body, which 
ihcy cdH ancay and the soul, am or pulliy which they 
say is ancqnohty incorporeal, and mugcQluy eternal, 
or existing forever. This distinction is so fully es- 
üiblished among them, that they frequently make use 
of the word anca metaphorically, to denote a part, 
the half, or the subject of any thing* 

As respects the state of the soul after its separa- 
tion from the body, they are not, however, agreed. 
All concur in saying, with the other Atnjericantribes, 
that after death they go towards the west beyond thci 
sea, to a certain place called Gulckeman^ that is, the 
dwelling of the men beyond the mountains. But 
some believe that this country is divided into two 
parts, one pleasant, and filled with every thing 
that is delightful, the abode of the good ; and the 
other desolate, and in want of every thing, the habi- 
tation, of the. wicked. Others are of opinion that 
all indiscriminately enjoy there eternal pleasure, pre- 
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tending that the deeds of this life have no infiuence 
upon a future state. 

Notwithstanding they know the cBffcrcncc be- 
tween the body and the spijl, their ideas of tfie spi- 
rituality of the latter do not seem to be very dis- 
tinct, as appears from the ceremonies practised at 
their funerals. As soon as one.of their natîcm <Kes, 
his friends and relations seat theinselvcs upoai» the 
grofund around the body, and weep for a long time ; 
they afterwards expose it, cloathed in tíie best dress 
of the deceased, upon a high bier called p^uatfj 
where it remains during the night, which they pass 
¿ear it in weeping, or in eating and drinking with 
those who come to console them. 'Hiis meeting is 
called curicahuin, the black entertainment, as that 
colour is among them, as well as the £urc^>eans, the 
symbol of mourning. The following day, sometimes 
not until the second or the third after the decease of 
the person, they carry the corpse in procession to 
the eltun, or burying-place of the family, which is 
Usually situated in a wood or on a hill. Two young 
men on horseback, riding full speed, precede the 
procession. The bier is carried by the principal re- 
lations, and is surrounded by women who bewail tibe 
deceased in the manher of tlie hired mourners among 
the Romans ; while another woman who walks be- 
hind strews ashes in the road, to prevent the soul 
from returning to its late abode. On arriving at the 
place of burial, the corpse is laid upon thé surface of 
the ground, and surrounded, if a man, with his arms, 
if a woman, with female implements, and with a 
great quantity of provisions, and with vessels filled 
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with chica and with wine, which, according to their 
opinions, arc necessary to subsist them during their 
passage to another world. They sometimes even 
kiU a horse and inter it in the same ground. After 
these ceremonies they take leave with many tears 
of the deceased, wishing him a prosperous jourr^ey, 
and cover tlie corpse with earth and stones placed in 
a pyramidal form, upon which they pour a great 
quantity of chica. The similarity between these fu- 
neral rites and those practised by the ancients must 
be obvious to those acquainted with the customs of 
the latter. .. 

Immediately after the relations have quitted the 
deceased} an old woman, called Tempuieag-ue^ comes, 
as the Ampcasûana believe^ in the shi^ of a whalr, 
totransp<^liim.to¿the£ly3ÍanfieldS| but before hisar^ 
rival there he^is obliged to pay a tdl for passing a very 
narrow strait-to another malicious dd woman who 
guards it, and .who> on failui*^^ deprives the passen- 
ger of an eye. This fable jresembles much that of 
the ferryman Charon, not that there is any proba^ 
bility that the one was copied from the. other, as th^ 
human mind, when placed in similar situations, will 
give birth to the same ideas. The soul, when sepa*, 
rated from the body,- exercises^ in another life the 
same functions that it performed ia this, with no 
other difference except that they are.unaccompanied^ 
with fatigue or satiety. Husbands have thepc the 
same wives as they had on earth, btut the latter have 
no children, as that happy country cannot be inhab- 
ited by any except the spirits of the dead, and every 
thing the^ is spiritual or analo|gous to it. 
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According to their theory, the soul, í)<¡^twhhstand* 
ing ¡ts new condition of life, never loses its originai 
attachments, and when the spirits of their countryr 
men return, as they frequenüy do, tliey fight furious* 
iy with those of their enemies, whenever they meet 
Witli them in the air, and these combats are the 
origin of tempests, thunder and lightning. Not u 
storm happens upon the Andes or the ocean» which 
they do not ascribe to a battle between the souls of 
their fellow countrymen and those of the Spaniards ; 
they say that the roaring of the wind Jb the trampling 
of their horses, the noise of the thunder that of their 
drums^ and the flashes of Üghtning the fire of the ar- 
tillery. If the storm takes its course towards the 
Spftüifih tc^zïriiip^'y^ thoy affirm, tkit tiick ufikAts have 
put lio flight thoâe <!f the Spanianl&» and iexdatm^ , trL 
fimphantty, Ipa^únuitu, mçmimm^ puen, ic^uvimenf 
i^irrsaerthem, (friends^ jpusrsite thcmi j kilL them ! If 
the ooqtrary happens^ tfae^. are greatly afflicted, and 
call oilt iti t^onstematkm, Yavukimt^n, fiuen^ mtnun- 
turnen ! Courage, friends, be firm ! 
; Their ideas respectii^g the origin of creation are 
ko crude arid ridiculous that ta relate thesn could 
serve for little else than tb show tíie weakness of 
human r^son when left to itself. They have among 
them a tradition of a great deluge, in which only a 
few [Persons were saved, who took refuge upon a 
high lavonntain called Thegtly^y the thundddug, or 
the sparkling, which had three points, and possessed 
the pr(^efty of moving upon the w^ater. From 
hence it 4s. inferrible that this deluge was in conse- 
quence of some volcanic eruption, accompanied by 
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tiemble earthquakes, and is probably very different 
from that of Noali. Whenever a violent earthquake 
occurs, these people fly for safety to those mountiuiis 
which they fancy to be of a similar appearance, and 
which of course, as they suppose, must jxissess the 
same [iroperty of floating on the water, assigning as a 
reason, that they are fearful after an earthquake that 
the sea will again return and deluge the world* On 
these occasions, each one takes a good supply of 
provisions/ and wooden plates to protect their heads 
from being scorched, provided the ThegfÂeg^ when 
raised by the waters, should be elevated to the sun. 
Whenever they are told, that plates made of earth 
would be much more suitable for this purpose than 
those of wood, which are liable to be burned, their 
usual repfy is, that their ancestors did so before 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Division of Time ; Astronomical Ideas; Mea- 
sures. 

TIME is divided by the Araucanians, as with us, 
into years, seasons, months, days waA hours, but in 
a very different method. Their year is solar, and 
begins on the 22d of December, or immediately 
after the. soulhern soli^Ge. For this reason they 
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call this solstice Thaumathipantu^ihz head and tail of 
the year, and denominate June Udanthipantu^ the 
divider of the year, from its dividing it into two 
equal parts. These two essential points they are 
able to ascertain with sufficient exactness by means 
of the solstitial shadows. The year is called Tipan- 
tu, the departure, or course of the sun, as that planet 
departs, or appears to depart from the tropic in or- 
der to make its annual revolution ; it is divided 
into twelve months, of thirty days each, as was that 
of the Egj^ptians and Persians* In order to com- 
plete the tropical year they add five intercalary days, 
but in what manner they are introduced I am not 
able to determine ; it is, however, probable they 
are placed in the last month, which in that case will 
have fhirty-five days. These months are cidkd 
generally cujen, or mocœs, and must originally liave 
been regulated wholly by the phases of the moon. 
The proper names of them, ^s near as they can be 
rendered by ours, are the following, which are de- 
rived from the qualities, or the most remarkable 
things that are produced in each month : 



jivun-cujen^ 

Cogt'Cujefij 

Glor-cujen^ 

BitnU'Cujen^ 

InarimU'Cujenj 

ThoT'Cujeny 

Inanthor-eujeriy 

Fillal-cujeTii 
Hueul'cujen^ 
Inari'AuetU'Cujeny 



January — The month of fruit 
February — The month of harvest. 
March — The month of ma}ze.v 
April — The 1st month of the rimu. 
May — The 2d month of the rimu* 
June — The 1st month of foam. 
July — The 2d month of foam. 
Aagast-— The unpleasant month. 
September*— The treacherous month. 
Obtober— The 1st month of new winds. . 
November — The 2d month of new winds. 
Dectmber-^The month of new fruit. 
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Tîié seasons, as in Europe, consist of threes 
inràtl^ ; the q^ing is called Peugheny the summer 
Ucmi^ the autumn Gwa/»^, and the winter Ptwham. 
To render die distribution of the year uniform, they 
also divMe the natural day into twelve parts, which 
they cú\ gliagantUy assigning six to the day.a^d six 
to the night, in the manner of the Chinese, the Ja- 
panese, the> Otaheitans and several other nations*^ 
Thte each gHagantu or Araucanka hour is equal 
to twoof ours. Those of the day they determine 
by: the height of the sun, and those of the night by 
the position of the stars : but, as they make use of 
no in^Tument for this puipose, it foHows that this 
division which must necessarily be unequal accord- 
ing^to the different seasons of the year, will be much 
more so from the imperfect mannerof regulating it. 
They begin to number their hours as is general in 
Europe, from midnight, and give to each a particu- 
lar name.f In civil transactk>ns^ they calculate in- 
differently, either by days, nights or mornings, sa 
that three days, three nigl^, or tiiree mornings sig- 
nify the same thing. 

To the stars in general they give the name of 
huaglm, and divide them into several constellations, 
which they callj&a/, K^ritha. These ccmstellations 
usually receive their particular appellati<H)s from the. 
number of remarkable stars that compose them. 
Thus the Heiades are called Cujufiali the constella- 
tion of six, and the Antarctic Cross, MelerMo^ the 

* These names, commenciog at midnight, are, Puliuen^ ^^tin^ 
Thi)ianantu^ MaleUj ViUamaleu^ Ragiantu^ Culunantu^ GullatUu^ 
Cênantu^ GuvquenantUy Puniy Eagi/iun, 
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constellation of four, as the first has ¿x stars that are 
very apparent, and the last four. The Milky Way 
is called Rupuepeu^ the fabulous road, from a story 
which, like other nations, they relate of it, and which 
is considered as fabulous by the asíroüDmjeraof the 
eountry. - * *' 

They ar€ weB acquainted with the platurts, whicfc 
they call Oau^ a word derived from the verbgwn», t» 
wash, from whence it may be inferred, that iSmy 
have respecting these bodies, the same opinion at the 
Romans, that at their settiwg they sobmer^ them- 
selves in the sea. Nor are there wanting Fontimlks 
among them, who believe that many of those globe* 
are so many other earths, inhabitsed in the same man. 
ner as ours ; for this reason they caH the sky 
Guenu-metpu^ the country of heaven ; and the moon 
Cuyen-tne^u^ tf>e country of the moon. They agree 
likewise with the Aristotelians» in iviaintaining that 
the comets, cailed by them Chenwo€\ proceed fronv 
terrestrial exhalations, inflamed in tbe lïppei^ regions 
c^the aûr ; but they are not cotisidereti as tfie pre- 
cursors of evil and disaster, as they liat^e been es*- 
teemed by almost all the nations ai the ear^ An 
eclipse of the i^un is called by them Layantu, and 
tiiat of the moon Laycujen, that is, the death of the 
sun or of the moon* But these expressions m^ 
merely metaphorical, as are the correspondent ones 
in L^in, of defectm 'solis^ ant Itm^. I know not 
tiuir opimoiis of the cause of Üiése phenomena ; 
but I have been informed that they evince na 
greater alarm upon these occasions than at the most 
common operations of nature. Their language coiv 
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tains several words wholly applicable to astronom- 
ical subjects, such as Thoreuy the late rising of the 
stars, and others similar, which prove that their 
knowledge in this respect, is much greater than 
what is generally supposed. But my researches 
into their customs, owin^ to (he reasons which I 
have already assigned, were by ño means so com- 
plete as I could have wished beïbre I left the 
couniry-, * . l^ 

, Their lopg measrures are the palm,, n^¿z, thespan^ 
d^ch^ç^ the fppt, namun^ the pace, thfcan^ the ell, 
^lepcuy and the league, iw/&w, which, ^swers to 
the marine league, or the para;sang of the Persians» 
Their greater distai^ce^ are computed tfy mornings, 
corresponding to thp day's journeys C^^ Europe. 
Their li<juid and dry n>easures are less numerous : 
the g^uampar^ a cjuart, the can, apint, andthe;nenc«, 
a measure of a less quantity, serve for the first. 
The dry measures are the chiaigtw^ whi^c^i contains 
about six pints, and the gUepu^ which is double that 
quantity, . . 

Wi4:h regard to the speculative sciencçs they have 
very little information. Their geometrical noticm» 
are, as might be expected from an uncultivated peo- 
ple, very rude and confined. They have not even 
proper words to denote the principal figures, as the 
point, the line, the angle, the triangle, the square, 
the circle, the sphere, the cube, the cone, &c. Their 

language, however, as we shall show hereafter, is 
flexible and adapted to every species of composition, 
whence it would be easy to form a vocabulary of 
technical words to facilitate the acquisition m the 
sciences to the Araucanians. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Rhetorics Poetry; Medical Skill ; Commerce 
. r of the Araucanians* . 

NOTWITHSTANDING their general ignoi 
ranee, they cultivate sticcessfully the sciences of 
rhetoric, poetry and medkitle, as far as these are at- 
tainable by practice or observation ; for they have no 
books among them, or any who know how to write 
or read. Nor can they be induced to learn these 
arts, either from their aversion to every thing that 
is practised by the Europeans, ot from their being 
urged by a savage spirit to despise whatever does 
not belong to their country. 

Oratory is particularly held in high estiinatidn by 
them, and, as among the ancient Romans, is the high 
road to honour and the management of public affairs. 
The eldest son of an Ulmen who is deficient in this 
talent, is for that sole reason excluded from the right 
of Succession, and one of his younger brothers, or 
the nearest relation that he has, who is an able 
speaker, substituted in his place. Their parents, 
therefore, accustom them from their childhood to 
speak in public, and carry them to fheir national as- 
semblies, where the best orators of the country dis- 
play their eloquence. 

From hence is derived the attention which they 
generklly pay to speak their language correctly, and to 
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preserve it in its purity, taking great care to avoid 
the introduction of any foreign word, in which they 
aré so particolar that whenever a foreigner settles 
among them, they oblige him to relinquish his name 
and take another in the Chilian language. The mis- 
sicmaries tíiemselves are obliged to conform to this 
singular regulation, if they would obtain the public 
favour. They have much to endure from this ex- 
cessive fastidiousness, as even while they are preach- 
ing the audience will interrupt them, and with im- 
portúnate rudeness correct the mistakes in language 
or pronunciation that escape them. Many of them 
are well acquainted with the Spanish language, both 
from their frequent communication with the neigh- 
bouring Spaniards, and from having been accustom- 
ed to speak a soft, regular and varied language, 
which readily adapts itself to the pronunciation of 
the £urq>ean dialects, as has been observed bjr 
Captain Wallis respecting the Patagonianá, who are 
real Chilians.^ They, however, make but little 
use ci it, none of them ever attempting to speak 
in Spanish in any of the assemblies or congresses 
that have been held between the two nations, on 
wfaidi occasion they had mueh rather submit to 
the inconvenience of listening to a tiresome in- 
terpreter, than, bf ^peaking another language, to de- 
grade their native tongue^ 

The speeches of tíieir orators resemble those of 
the Asi^ics, or more prc^rly those of all barbarous 
nations. The style is highly figorative, allegorical, 

* Hawkesworth'ft Voyagrof Cmptain Walllt, 
Vpt.TI. M 
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elevated, and replete with peculiar phraiscs and C3t- 
pressions that are employed only in similar compo- 
sitions, from whence it is called coyagtucan^ the 
style of parliamentary harangues. They abound 
with parables and apologues, which sometimes fur-" 
nish the whole substance of the discourse. Their 
orations, notwithstanding, contain all the essential 
parts required by the rules of rhetoric, which need 
not excite our surprise, since the same principle of 
nature that led the Greeks to reduce eloquence to 
an art, has taught the use of it to these people. They 
are deficient neither in a suitable exordium, a clear 
narrative, a well founded argument, or a pathetic 
peroration. They commonly divide their subject 
into two or three points, which they call thoy, and 
specify the number by saying epu tkoy-gei tumen 
piaoinj what I am going to say is divided into two 
points. They employ in their oratory several kinds 
of style, but the most esteemed is the rachidugun^ 
a word equivolent to academic. 

Their poets are called gempin^ Icwrds of speech. 
This expressive name is well applied to them, since 
possessing that strong enthusiasm excitfed by' pas- 
sions undebflitâted by the restraints and refinements 
of civil life, they ibllow no other rules in their com- 
positions than the impulse of their imaginations. Of 
course, their poetry generally contains strong and 
lively images, bold figures, frequent allusions and 
similitudes, novel and fwcible expressions, and pos- 
sesses the art of moving and interesting the heart by 
exciting its sensibility. Every thing in it lis meta- 
phorical and animated, and allegory i% if I may use 
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the expression, its very soul or essence. Unrestrain- 
ed enthusiasm is the prime characteristic of all the 
poetry of savages ; such was that of the bards of the 
Celts, of the Scalds, and of the Danes ; and the pre- 
tended editor of the poems of Ossian has discovered 
an. intimate acquaintance with the poetic genius of 
barbarous nations. 

The principal subject of the songs of the Arauca- 
nians is the exploits of their heroes. I would gladly 
have presented to my readers some of these compo- 
sitions, but the difficulty of procuring them, from 
the distance of the country, has not permitted me 
to do it. Their verses are composed mostly in 
stanzas of eight or eleven syllables, a measure that 
appears the most agreeable to the human ear. They 
arc blank, but occasionally a rhyme is introduced, 
according to the taste or caprice of the poet. 
• The Araucanians have three kinds of physicians, 
the Ampives, the Fiteus^ and the Machis. The Am- 
pivesy a word equivalent to empirics, are the best. 
They employ in their cures only simples, are skilful 
herbalists, and have some very good ideas of the 
pulse and the other diagnostics. The Vileus corres, 
pond to the methodists, or regular physicians. Their 
principal theory is, that all contagious disorders pro- 
ceed from insects, an opinion held by many physi- 
cians in Europe. For this reason they generally 
give to epidemics the name of cutampiru, that is to 
say, vermiculous disorders, or diseases of worms. 

The Machis are a superstitious class, that are to 
be met with among all the savage nations of both 
continents. They maintain that all serious disorders 
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proceed from witchcraû, and pretend to cure them 
by supernatural means, for which reason they arc 
employ>sd in desperate cases, when the exertions of 
the Ampives or of the yileus are ineffectual. Their 
mode of cure is denomhiated machitunf and consists 
in the following idle ceremonies^ which are always 
. performed in the night : 

The room of the sick person is lighted with a 
great number of torches, and in a corner of it, among 
several branches of laurel, is placed a large bough 
of cinnamon, to which is suspended the magical 
drum ; near it is a sheep ready for sacrifice. The 
Machi directs the women who are present to sing 
with a loud voice a doleful song, accompanied with 
the sound of some little drums which they beat at 
the same time. In the mean time, he fumigates 
three times with tobacco smoke, the branch rf cin- 
namon, the sheep, the singers and the sick person. 
After this ceremony he kills the sheep, takes out 
the heart, and after sucking the bloo4 fixes it upon 
the branch of cinriamon. He next approaches the 
patient, and by certain charms pretends to open his 
belly to discover the poison that has been given him 
by the pretended sorcerer. He then ta]kes the ma- 
gical drum, which he beats and sings, walking round 
with the women ; all at once he falls to the ground 
like a maniac, making frightful gesticulations and 
horrible contortions of his body^ sometimes wildly 
opening his eyes, then shutting them, appearing like 
one possessed of an evil spirit. During this farcical 
scene, the relations of the sick interrogate the 
Machi upon the cause and seat of the malady. 
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To these questions the fanatical impostor replies in 
such a manner as he believes best calculated to pro^ 
mote the deception, either by naming, as the cause of 
the maladyjsome person whom he wishes to revenge 
himself of, or by expressing himself doubtfully asta 
the success of his incantations. In this manner these 
diabolical mountebanks become very frequently 
the cause of horrible murdei-s, as the relations of 
the sick, supposing the accusation true, put to 
death without pity those accused of these practises, 
and sometimes involve in their revenge the whole 
family, if they are not strong enough to resist their 
violence. But these malicious fomenters of dis- 
cord are carefiil never to accuse the principal fami- 
lies. The Machis, though not invested with the 
sacerdotal character, like the physicians of most 
other savage nations, greatly resemble in their im- 
ppstures the Shamanis of ^mschatka, the Mokises 
of Africa, and the Fiachis of the Oronoque, whose 
tricks are accurately described by the Abbé Gilí, 
in his history of the Oronokians* 

These physicians, notwithstanding the different 
systen^s that they pursue, sometimes nieet to sa- 
tisfy the solicitude or the vanity of the relations of 
the sick. But their consi^ltâtions, which are called 
Thauman^ have generally the same issue as those of 
the physicians of Europe. They have besides these 
other kinds of professors of niedicine. The first, 
who may be stiled surgeons, are skilful in replacing 
dislocations, in repairing fractures, and in curing 
vvounds and ulcers. They are called Outarve^ pos- 
sess real merit,^and often perform wonderful cures* 
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But this is by no means the c^sc with the others, 
called Cupove, from the verb cupon^ to anatomize ; 
theàe, infatuated with Machiisniy dissect bodies, in 
order to show the entrails, which they s^j ^^ in- 
fected with magic poison. Nevertheless^ by means 
of this practice, they acquire ideas by no means con- 
temptible respecting the conformation of the human 
body, for the different parts of which tliey havtí ap- 
propriate names. * 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Arauca- 
nians made use of bleeding, blistering, clysters, 
emetics, cathartics and sudorifics, all which re-' 
medies have ther peculiar names in their language. 
They let blood with the sharp point of a flint fixed 
in a small stick. This instrument they prefer to a 
lancet, as they think it less liable to fail. Instead of 
a syringe they make use, like the inhabitants of Kam- 
schatka, of a bladder, to which they apply a pipe.^ 
Their emetics, cathartics and sudorifics are almost 
all obtained from the vegetable kingdom. 

Their internal and external comn>erce is very li-- 
mitcd ; not having yet introduced among them the 
use of money, every thing is conducted by means 
of barter. This is regulated by a kind of conven- 
tional tariff, according to which all commercial arti- 
cles are appraised under the name of CuUen^ or pay- 
ment, as was the custom in the time of Homer. Thus 
a horse or a bridle forms one payment ; an ox two, 
&c. Their external commerce is carried^ pn \yith 
thé Spaniards, with whom they exchange ponchos 
and animals for wine, or the merchandize of Europe, 
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and their good faith in contracts of this kind has 
always been highly applauded.* 

♦ The Spaniard who engages in this trade, applies directly to 
the heads of families. When he has obtained the necessary per- 
mission, he proceeds to all the houses, and distributes indiscrimi- 
nately his merchandize to all those who present themselves. 
When he has completed his sale, he gives notice of his departure, 
and all the purchasers hasten to deliver to him, in the ñrst vil- 
lage that he arrives at, the articles agreed upon ; aiid never has 
there been an instance of the least failure of punctuality .„./?at^na/'« 
matvry. 

The following is extracted from the Compendium of the Geo- 
graphical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili, printed in Bologna, 
1776. " The Spaniards who live in the province of Maule, and near 
the frontiers of Araucania, carry on a commerce with those peo- 
ple, which consists in supplying them with iron ware, bits for 
bridles, cutlery, grain and wine. This trade is conducted altoge- 
ther by the way of barter, as it is not possible to persuade the Arauo 
canians to open the gold mines, nor to produce any of that metal. 
The returns therefore are in iionchiy or Indian c)oaks, of which 
they receive more than forty thousand annually, in homed cattle, 
horses, ostrich feathers, curiously wrought baskets, and other tri- 
fles of a similar kind. This commerce, although generally pro- 
hibited, is carried on in the Indian country, whither the traders go 
with their merchandize by bye-roads, and deposit it in the cabins 
of the natives, to whom they readily trust whatever they wish to 
Sell, certain of being punctually paid at the time agreed upon, 
which IS always the case, these Indians observing the greatest faith 
in their contracts.'* 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



Pride qfthe Araucanians ; Kindness and Charity to- 
wards each other ; Mode xjf Salutation ; Proper 
Names. 

i^I^THOUGH the Araucanians have long since 
emerged from a savage state, they nevertheless pre- 
serve, in many respects, the prejudices and the pecu- 
liar character of that early period. Proud of their 
^valour and unbounded libertj'-J they believe them- 
selves the only people in the world that deserve the 
name of men. From hence it is that, besides the ap- 
pellation 0Ï auca^ or free, which they value so highi 
ly, they give themselves metonymically the nanies 
of che^ or the nation ; oïreche^ pure or undegenerat- 
ed nation ; and of huentu^ men ; a word of similar 
signification with the vir of the Latins, and as the lat- 
ter is the root of the word virtus^ so from the former 
is derived huentugen^ which signifies the same thing. 

From this ridiculous pride proceeds the contempt 
with which they regard all other nations. To the 
Spaniards they gave, on their first knowledge of 
them, the nickname of chiapiy vile soldiers, from 
whence proceeded the denomination of chiapeton^ 
by which they are known in South America. They 
afterwards called them huinca ; this injurious appel- 
lation, which from time and custom has lost its odi- 
ousness, comes from the verb Ae^mrt/n, which signi- 
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fies to assassinate. It is true that in their first bat- 
tles the Spaniards gave tliem too much reason for 
applying to them these opprobrious epithets, which 
sferve to thé present time to denote one of that na- 
tion. Esteeming themselves fortunate in their bar- 
barity, they call those Indians who live in the Spanish 
settlements cu/me-Aumra, or wretched Spaniards. 
To ihe othter Eurc^eans, the English, French and 
Italians, whom they readily distinguish from each 
oAer, they give the name, of i»an/irA^^ which is 
equivalent to the term moro, used by the common 
people; of Spain to. den^e all strangers indiscrimi- 
nately. They calj each oûïçr pegni^ that is brothers, 
and even a^ly the same name to those bom in their 
country of foreign parents. 

The benevolence and kindness with which these 
people generally treat each other is really surprising. 
For the word friend they have six or seven very ex- 
I^ssive terms in their language, among others that 
of ronay, which corresponds to the alter ego of the 
Latins. The relations that result from correspond- 
ing situations or common ccKicems in life are so 
niany ties of regard, and are expressed by^ppropri* 
ate words denoting particular friendship or good 
"will. Those who have the same name call ^ach 
other ibcâ, and those who bear but a part of the 
name, apellùca. These denominations incur an ob- 
ligation of inutual esteem and aid. Relations by 
consanguinity are called in general monmagtut'^ ^nd 
those of affinity, guillan. Their table of genealogy 
is more intricate than ^t of the Europeans, all the 
y bulk N 
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conceivable degrees of relationsliip being indicatcd 
therein by particular names. . t 

From the mutual affection that subsists between 
thcmj proceeds their solicitude reciprocally to assbt 
each other in their nectssitîeïs* Not a beggar or an 
indigent person is to be found throughout the whole 
Araiieanian territory ; even the most infirm and in- 
capable of subsisting themselves are decently clothed. 

This benevolence is not, however, confined only 
to their countrymen ; they conduct with the great- 
est hospitality towards all strangers of whatever na- 
tion, and a traveller may live in any part of their 
country without the leaèt e:Kpense« 

Their usual expression whenever they meet is 
marimari^ and when they quit each other ventêmpi^ 
QT ventenL They are rather tiresome in their com- 
pliments, which are generally too long, as they take 
apride upon such occasions^ as Well as every dttier^ 
in making a display of their eloqueí¿ce. Tîie right 
hand is among them, as with the Ëuix;pe)âiii8, the 
most honottrable station, ccmtrary to the practice of 
the Asiatics, with whotai the left enjoys, that privi- 
lege. Tiiey are naturally fond of honourable dis- 
tinction, and there is nothing they can endure wkh 
less patience than contemi>t or inattention. From 
hence, if a Spaniard speaks to one of dïem wîdi 
his îiat on, he immediately says to him in an m- 
dígñant tone, entugo itafni eurteêia^ take <!iS your 
hait; fiy attention and courtesy, any thing may be 
obtained frotn them, and the favours wMch they re* 
ceive imie an indelible impression upon theár nri^s, 
while on the contrary, ill tteatment exasperaOesthem 
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to sach a degree^ that they proceed to the greatest 
excesses to revenge themselyes. 

The nana^s of the Araucanians are composed of 
the proper aame, which is generally either an adjec- 
tive or a mimerai, and the family appellation or sur- 
name, which is alvi'ays placed after the proper name, 
accordmg to^the European custom, as cari-lemuy 
green bush ; meli-antUy fpur suns. The first denotes 
one of the family of the lemus, or bushes, and the 
second one of that of the antusj or suns. Nor is 
there scarcely a material object which does not 
furnish them with a discriminative name. From 
hence, we meet among them with the families of 
Rivers, Mountains, Stones, Lions, &c. These fa- 
milies, which are called cugCy or e/j&a, aire more or 
less respected according to their rank, or the heroes 
they have given to their country. The origin of 
these surnames is unknown, but is certainly of a 
period much earlier than (hat of the Spani^ con* 
(juests. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Matrimony and Domestic Employments. 

BY the admapu polygamy is allowed among-die 
Araucanians, whence they marry as many wives as 
they can fumidi with a dower, or more properly pur- 
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chase, as to obtain them they must give to their fa- 
thers a certain amount of property, as has been and 
still is the practice in most countries of both 
continents. But in their marriages they scrupu* 
lously avoid the more immediate degrees of rela- 
tionship. Celibacy is considered as ignominious. 
Old batchelors are called by way of contempt vuchi- 
apra^ and old xsiÚ!\% ciidepra^ that is, old, idle, good 
for nothing. 

Their marriage ceremonies have little formalityi . 
or, to speak more accurately, consist in nothing 
more than in carrying off the bride by pretended 
^violence, which is considered by them, as by the 
negroes of Africa, an essential prerequbite to the 
nuptials. The husband, in concert with the father, 
conceals himself witlx some friends near the place 
wlwre they know the bride is to pass. As soon as 
she arrives she is seised and put on horseback be- 
hind the bridegroom, notwithstanding her pretended 
resistance and her shrieks, which are far from being 
serious. In this manner she is conducted with much 
noise to the house of her husband, where her rela- 
tions are assembled, and receive the pi;espnts agreed 
upon, after having partaken of the nuptial entertain- 
ment. Of course, the expenses of. an Araucaniaa 
wedding are by no means inconsiderable, from 
whence it happens that the rich alone can maintain 
any considerable number of wives. The poor con- 
tent themselves with one or two at most. Nor does 
there arise any inconvenience from the scarcity of 
wo]|ien, as the number of females is much greater 
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thaii that of males, which is always the case in those 
countries where polygamy is permitted* 

The first wife, who is called unendomo^ is always 
ïcspected as the real aiid legitimate one by all the 
othersj who are called itmndomo^ or secondary wives. 
She has the management of tlie domestic concerns, 
and regulates the interior of the house. The hus- 
band has much to do to maintain harmony among 
so many women, who are not a little inclined to jea- 
lousy, and each night at supper makes known his 
choice of her who is to have the honour of sharing 
his bed, by directing her to prepare it. The others 
sleep in the same room, and no one is permitted ta 
approach them. Strangers, on their arrival, are lodg- 
ed in a cabin entirely separate from this seraglio. 

The wives have the greatest respect for their hus- 
bands, and generally give him the title of èuta^ or 
great. Besides female occupations, they are obliged 
to employ themselves in many that, in civilized 
countries, are considered as the peculiar province of 
the men, according to the established maxim of all 
barbarous nations, that the weaker sex are born to la- 
bour^ and the stronger to make war and to command. 
£ach of them is obliged to present to her husband 
daily a dish prepared by herself in her separate 
kitchen or fire-place ; for this reason the houses of 
the Araucanians have as many fires as there arc wo- 
men inhabiting them ; whence, in inquiring of any 
one how many wives he has, they make use of the 
following phrase as being the most polite, muri on* 
thalgeimiy how many fires do you keep. £ach wife 
is also obliged to furnish her husband yearly, besides 
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his nccessar}" clothing, with one of those cloaks al- 
ready described colltú fH>nckos, which form one erf 
tlie principal brahcliesof the Araucania» comnaerqe. 
The greatest attention is paid by the women to 
the cleanliness of their houses, which tliey sweep, as 
well as their courts, several times in the course of a 
day ; and whenever they make use of any utensil 
they immediately wash it, for which purpose their 
houses are supplied wititfc an abundance of ruwung 
water. The same attention to ckanKness is paid to 
their persons ; they comb their head» twice a day, 
and (Mice a week wash them with a soap made frcwit 
the bark of the çuillai,^ which keeps the hair very 
clean. There is never to be seen oa their clothes 
the least spot or dût. The men are likewise equal- 
ly as fond of cleanliness; they nevar fail to comb 
their heads every day, and are also aceustomed fre^ 
^uently to wash them. 

Bathing, as among the ancients, is in commcm 
use with these people^ who think it necessary tapre* 
serve their heahh and strengthen their bodies^ and 
in ord^ to have k convenient tt^y are carciiil to 
place their bouses on the banks of rivers.. In warm 
weather they bathe themselves several times a <by, 
and it is rare even in winter that they do n^ bathe 
themselves at least once a day; by means of t^i» 
contmued exercise they become excellentswimmers^ 
and give wonderful proofs of dexterity in this^ arL 
They will swim for a great distance under water, and 

• Quiliaia Sapomria; it i» also much used \xs the Spasîardi,. 
çspecially those who Uve in tke country. 
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m tliís manner cross their largest riv ers, which rtii- 
ders them some of the best divers in the world* 

The women are also fond of frequent bathing, 
and for this purpose, select the most obscure solitary 
places, at a great distance from the men» Even on 
the very day of the birth of a child, they take the 
infant to the river and wash it^ and also themselves^ 
and within a short time return to their customary 
occupations, ivîthout experiencing any inconve- 
nience ; so true it i^, that the human constitution is 
not naturally delicate^ but is rendered so by our cus- 
toms and modes of living* Child-birth is with them 
! attended with little pain, which must be attributed 

to the strength of their constitutions ; for a similar rea* 
&on tlic women of the lower classes in Europe, ac- 
a:xrdi0g to the statement of Doctor Bland, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, experience a more easy 
delivery than the ladies, and are less subject to sick'- 
ncss in consequence. 

Whether directed merely by the impulse of sim- 
ple nature, or actuated by their solicitude to furnisk 
strong înen to the state, they rear their children in a 
very di&rent manner from what is practised in ci- 
viMs^d courttries. When tfiey have *4vadied them 
in rmuling water, as I have akeady observed, they 
neither swathe nor bandage tiiem, but place them in 
a hanging cradle, called chigua^ lined with strft skins, 
where they merely cover them with a cloth, and 
swing jhem from time to tune by means pf a cord 
attached to the cradle, which leaves them more at li- 
berty to attend to their domestic concerns. 
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When their children begin to walk, which is very 
soon, they neither put them into stays nor any other 
confined dress, but keep them loosely clad, and let 
them go any where and eat what they please. 
Formed thus, as it were, by themselves^ they be- 
come well shaped and robust, and less subject to 
those infirmities that are the consequence of atender 
and a delicate education. Indeed, die maladies that 
prevail among the Araucanians are but few, and arc 
for the most part reducible to inflammatory fevers, 
originating either from intemperance in drinking, or 
to the excessive exercise which they^sometimesusc. 

If the physical education of the Araucaniañ chil- 
dren is in a certain degree laudable, the moral edu- 
cation which they receive will. not certainly meet 
with our entire approbation. It is, nevertheless, con- 
formable to the ideas of that high-minded people, 
respecting the innate liberty of man, and such as 
may be expected from an uncivilized naticMi. Thtír 
fathers are satisfied with instructing them in the use 
of arms, and the management of horses, and in 
learning them to speak their native language witíi 
elegance. In other respects they leave them at 11- 
berty to do whatever they please, and praise them 
whenever they see them insolent, saying that iathis 
manner they learn to become men. It is very unu- 
sual for them to chastise or correct them, as they 
hold it as an established truth, that chastisenitent 
only renders men base and cowarcHy. 
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Food; Music and other Dwershns* 

THE usual cfict oCthe An^ioamans is very sim- 
plt; thdr principal $uh3ÍsteRce is several kinds of 
gram and pul$e, wMck they («t^pcu^ in a variety of 
di&reat modes. They are particularly fond of maize 
or Indkn çMn, and potatoes ; <rf the Jast they have 
^tivatedtnore than thirty diffi^^nt kinds from time 
inyn^morial, earning them a very healthy nutri- 
metit^ yi\fhKÍx the experience of ages has sufficiently 
deqiofliatrs^Ced. Alâiough they hav^ l^gç and $maU 
«ninuils ai^ bmls in plenty, yet thej; eat but little 
fle^h, and Aat h simply boited ot roasted. They 
fcayr the same abstemiousness in the use of pork, 
jfrmn which they know very well how to prepare 
Wack piiddings ai)d Jsausages^ Their seas and rivers 
ajbçpnd with^excpUent tsli^ but they do not much es* 
|ee^ this kind of aliment. Instead of bread, which 
they are not accustomed to cstít except at their enter- 
tatnmeots, they, make use of small cakes m" roasted 
jtobptoes with a little salt. Their usual ddnks con-r 
sist (^ vai^s kinda of beer and of cider, made 
fir^m . fodiap catn, from apples and other fruits 
of the oHiñíry, They are aeverdieless extremely 
fcmd of wine, which ttey purchase from the Span- 
iards, but lútíierto, either for political reasons, 
or more probably from caretessnesa, they have 
Vol. IL O 
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has been proved by expieriment, produce v^ry well. 
in all their provinces. 

The master of the house eats at the isaokp tabic 
with the rest of his family. The plates ar^ earthen, 
and the spoons and cups are made of horn or wood. 
The Ulmenes have in general wrought plate for the 
service of üicir i%Up% \mX they only make use df it 
when they entert^^ some strangjer ^f rmt;; m^^m 
such occasions t^ey osteotatiously diipliky it» being 
natuially Scmd of show^ and of beiog o^kiHsideD^ rich« 
Their seasoms^ sure nlade of Guii»m p€|»pcr, ^ 
madï, and salt : In summer they are i6ip«l of dimog 
ill the 3hade of troesi wJuch for this pui^os^ are. 4JIU 
ways .plai^d^ound tl^ir layólos. U%^ do not uso 
ifaeAintíor th^ purfose of obtaining fii^ butf^onn 
p^) like, the J^mtsch^Ltdales» .two^i^^s. <tf àxj 
wood, oœ ctf which «hey plac^ upon &moihar^ ,mà 
tarn it ia their hands unlU it tiA^os fire» whkh is very 
non. Besides dinner^ odppctr ^ind breakfast, tbcfr 
baye evaiy day without &il their ^uoçh^pn» wfakk 
ecmsists of a lit^e fimir of foiH^hied cgm, stec|ied in 
hot watec in. the mining, a»d in cold in the eximir 
mp ■..-,..•'■. .■•-,. ^ ■■ , 

. Bat they oftçQ deviate from this. simple npode of 
living at .the public; entertainmc^irti» whidi they i^vo 
each other on oecaskm of funerals, marri^^gc^ or aifr 
ether important «vent. At such times no ^kpensc 
is spared, and they are proñise of eyery ibmg that 
em fTomotc festiviQr. In one of these Iwiqaot»» at 
yihvck k is crnnmon for tliree humbed pieffio^ to 
lie present, mom mtsáf fpcdin and lîqpior is ^¡ou- 
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sumcd, than would be sufficient to support a whole 
family for two J caï^s. It is usual for one of these 
feasts to continue two or tliree days ; they are called 
eahuin^ or circles, from the company seating them- 
selves in a circle around a large branch of cinna* , 
mon. - * - V 

Such entertainments are made gratuitously, and 
any person whatever is permitted to participate ia 
them without the least expense or requisition- But 
this is not the case with the mingacos, or those din- 
ners which they are accustomed to make on occasion 
of cultivating their land^ threshing their grain, build- 
iiig a house, or any other work which recjuires the 
combined aid of sevci-al. At such times all those 
who wish to partake in the feast must labour until 
&e^^ work is completed^ But m tfiese people have 
abimdánt leisure, the labo^u^s convene in s^cli 
numbers^ that ia i very few hours the work is fiBásb^ 
ed, zúd the rest of the âay isdevoted to firastii^'fuad 
drinking.* Tbc Spaniards who live in the couîitiy 
have also adopted a simibr plan, availing theaifielves 
tí tíiesalQ^ kind of industry to complete their 4Poral 
kdx>ürs. 

Fermented Uquors, in the opinion of the Arauca^ 
nians, form the principtil requisites of an entertaiii- 
mCAt; for whenever they are not in ptenfy, \rhaC^ 
ewrr may be the quantity of provisions, they maiit^ 
fe»t great diasatisiaGtion, exclsiimmg ffoUngeki^ it«s 
a wretched feast, thare is no drink. These baedia- 
nalian revels stK^ceed each other almost without in* 
t^TUption ti«*oisghout the year, as€\'«ry maa of pro^ 
per^ is amtâtious of the honour of. giving thcM, so 
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thatit may be said that the Amocairfâns, whcb not 
eftgaged in war, pass the greater part of tíieir livesm 
i*ev€lry and amusement. ^ Mu^c, dancing and i^ajr 
form their customary diversions. As to the^ fir«l, it 
scarcely deserves the hame, not so much fmm the 
imperfection of the instruments, which are the same 
Aey make use of in war, but fcom their maimer of 
ringing, wMchhas something in it hatrsh and disa. 
g^eabie to the eat; until one has been accustomed 
to it for a long time. They fiave several kmdfe úi 
éances, whiôh are lively and pleasing, and possess 
considerable variety. The women are rarely perw 
mined to dance with the men, bm form tiieir com* 
panies apart, and dance to the sound of the same m^- 
struments. / 

If whiËt the celebrated Leibnitz assess te true, AéIS 
riiefthave'iTOver discovered grater talents tisatiior 
the invention of the dil&râit kihdsof games, ^ka 
Âraucanians may justly chiim tiie merit of Mt bein|^ 
in diis respect inferior to other nations. Their 
games are very mimerons, and for the most pa« very 
ingemous) they are divided into tt^ sedentary and 
gymnastic. It is a curious fact, and worthy of ihk 
tice, that among the first is the game <^ chess, which 
they caiU comic<mj and which has been known tío 
them froi^ tinpe immemorial. Tlie game of. g^echih 
w^iek they esteem bi^ty, has a great affinity to tiwt 
of backgi^mnoii,^ but instead of dice tl^y make use 
6f triùigolar pieces of bone maiked with pcmts^ 
which they throw with a little W^ or cirde sup{K>i^ 
e¿ ^y two pegs, as was» probably^ ibc^ti&a of the 
molmt Romans* - 
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Theyimth cxcreisedieiiiselws frcqocirtly in 
Ung fmd nianing* They are aUo much attached to 
plii}4f!^ with ti^ èdl ; iC b calM 
m made {com aspecies.of rush* But of ail their 
gymMMÚc games that require strength, the peucù 
smáúítpaüean are the beat suited to dieir genius, as 
âiey serve as an image of war. The first, which re* 
p-eseirts the ^ege of a foitr^s, is ccm^cted in the 
fsUowing manaef : Twelve <ir m<»^ pers<His join 
bancts md form a circle, in the centre of which stsmds 
a Httle htf ; their adversaiies, who ai^ equal in 
number, and sometimes superior, endeavour bjr 
fivDce pr stratagopk to br^ak tl^ cirde, and make 
themselves masters of the chüd, in which the victory 
c<»isist6. But this attempt is by no means so eaqr 
1^ it nuy seem. The .defenders make almost in- 
eredUtde efforts to keep ttemselvra closely uailed^ 
B^Qce the beseigers are often ccmipeUedt by .&is 
obstinate defence^ to relin^ish the attem{4 through 
wearines^ 

Thcpaëâan^ which the Spaniards call chaemy re* 
«embles the ttrpasta ot.spfwm maciia of the Gredis, 
wd the caimo of the FUnrentines. This game haa 
every af^iearaiice of a regular battle, andss phgred 
with a wooden ball, caltedjtofi,. on a phin of about 
half a imik in length, the boundaries of which are 
maiked with brandies of trees* The layers, to 
&e number of thirty, furpidbed with sticks curved 
9.t the end, arrange tbemselves in two files, di^K>s^ 
m such a manner that eadi of them stands c^qposite 
to his adversary ; when the judges appoin^sed to pet» 
«de at the game give the signal, the two advetaarica 
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who occupy the eighth station advance, and with 
their sticks remove the ball from a hole in the earth, 
when each endeavours to strike it towards his party ; 
the others impel it forward or backward, according 
to the favourable or unfavourable course it is pur- 
suing, that party obtaining the victory to whose li- 
inits it is driven. From hence proceeds a severe 
contest between thera, so that it sometimes happens 
tbat a single match requires more than a half a day 
to finish it. This game has its established laws/ 
which the judges oblige them very strictly to ob^ 
serve; notwithstaïiding which, many disputes oc* 
cur. The successful players acquire great reputa- 
tion, and are invited t» all the principal parties that 
are made in the country. When two provinces 
challenge eaek oihcFj as frecpiently happens^ tbi^: 
amusemeot becemea a publk spectacle. Axt im- 
Biosse crowd of people colkct^and bet very largei^r* 
The peasants of the Spanish: provinces have intro- 
duced among tliem this game, and their familiraiy 
ia reference to it, are divided into two parties 
called plazas a^od lampas. It has become onea£ 
tiicir iEK»t &vourite amusements, notwíthsümdin^ 
the proclamatí(m3 bsued from time to time by go- 
Temmexit a^ûnst all those who encoiurage or pro^ 
Bicie it. 

What we haMe said of the Araacanians does not 
âtûgcther apply to the Puelches» or inhabitants c^ 
tile fourth, UthaimapUy situated in the Andes. These, 
sdthough they conform to the general custoitis of 
the. pation» always discover a greater degree of rude* 
ness and savageness of manners. Their name si|^« 
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lifies ea^em«men« They are of lofty stature, and 
aro" f<^ of hunting, which induoes them £re<piently 
to change their habitations, and entend their settle- 
ments nc^ only to the eastern skirts of the Andes, 
but even to the borders of the lake NaguetgtH^ 
and to the extensive plains of Patagcmia on the shores 
of the north sea. The Araucanians hold these 
mountaii^eers in high estimation for the impcHtant 
services which they occasionally render ^m, and 
for the fidelity which ttey have ever observed in 
their allitnce with them* 
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CHAPTER h 

The Araucanians attack the Spaniards under the con* 

duct ofAillavilay and afterwards that nfLincoyan ; 

Valdivia makes incursions into their territory and 

/bunds therein the cities of Imperial^ FiUaricay 

Valdivia and Angola with several other places. 

THE Araucanians having resolved, as was men- 
tioned in the first book, to send succours to the in- 
habitants of Penco J who were invaded by the Span- 
iards, gave orders to the Toqui Aillavilu to inarch 
immediately to their assistance at the head of 4000 
men. In the year 1550, that general passed the 
great river Bio-bio, which separates the Araucanian 
territory from that of the Pencones, and boldly of- 
fered battle to these new enemies, who had advanced 
to meet him to the shores of the Andalien. 

After the first discharge of rnusketry, which the 
Araucanians sustained without being terrified or 

VOL. tt p 
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disconcerted, thus early manifesting how little they 
would regard it when rendered fantiliar by habit, 
Aillavalu, with a rapid movement, fell at once upon , 
the front and flanks of the Spanish army. They on 
their part forming themselves intaa square, support- 
cd by their cavalry, received the furious attacks of 
the enemy with their accustomed valour, killing a 
great number of them, but losing at the same time 
many of their own men. The battle remained un- 
decided for several hours. The Spaniards were 
thrown into some disorder, and their general was ex- 
posed to imminent danger, having had his horse kill- 
ed under him, when Aillavalu, hurried fwwards by 
a rash courage, received a mort^ wound. The Arau- 
canians, having lost tlieir general, with many of their 
most Valiant officers, then retired, but in good order, 
leaving the field to the Spaniards, who had no dis- 
position to pursue them. 

Valdivia, who had been m many battles in Eu- 
rope as well as America, declared that he had never 
been exposed to such imminent hazsu^d of his life, 
as in this engagement ; and much astonished at Üie 
valour apd military skill of these people, he irnme^ 
diately set about constructîûg a strong ibrtifiçatîoil 
near the city, expecting shortly to be attacked again» 
In fact, no sooner were the Araucanians informiedor 
the death of their general, than they sent agsUnst him 
another army stiU more numerous^ under the com* 
mand of Uncoyan. This officer from his gentío 
/Stature, and a certain show of courage, had acquired 
^gh reputation among his Gompani<His in arma, but 
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lie was culturally timid and irresolute, and was much 
better suited for a subaltern station than for that of 
commander in chief. 

The new Toqui, in the year 1551, formed his 
troops into three diviaicms, and marched to attack 
the Spaniards. Such was the terrw inspired by the 
approach of the Araucanians, that the Spaniar4s, af- 
ter confessii^ themselves and partaking of the sacra- 
ment, took shelter under the cannon of their forti- 
fications. But Lincoyan, finding the first attack un- 
successful, apprehensive of losing the army commit- 
ted to his charge, ordered a precipitate retreat, to the 
great surprise of Valdivia, who, apprehensive of 
some str^agem, forbad his soldiers to pursue them. 
When it was discovered that the enemy had retreat- 
ed in good earnest, they began to consider their flight 
as a special mark of* the favour of heaven, and, in 
the fervour of their enthtisiai^m, there were not want- 
ing some who declared that they had seen the 
Apostle St. James upon a white horse with a flaming 
sword striking terror into their enemies.* These 



♦ This Apostle appears to have been a very convenient person* 
age, and very ready with his aid upon all such occasions to the 
Spaniards of that period. Brmal Día?, in his true historj' of the 
conquest of Mexico, in giving an account of a sknilar story, thus 
expresses himself with his peculiar natueU» " In his account of 
this action Gomara says, that previous to the arrival of the main 
body of the cavalry under Cortes, Francisco de Moría appeared 
in the field upon a grey dappled horse, and that it was one of th« 
holy apostles, St. Peter or St. Jago, disguised under his person. I 
say, that all our works and victories are guided by the hand of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this battle there were so inanj» ene- 
mies to every one of Us, that they could have buried us under the 
dust they could have held in their hands, but that the great mercy 
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declarations were readily bdicved, and the whole 
army, in consequence, unanimously agreed to build 
a chapel upon the field of battle, which a few years 
after was dedicated to that aposde. But thiá miracle, 
which is not entitled to greater credit from its having 
been so frequently repeated, proceeded alone from 
the circumspection and timidity of Lincc^an. 

The Spanish general, who was now in some mea- 
sure freed from the restraint imposed upon him by 
the Araucanians, applied himself with great dili- 
gence to building the new city. Although he had 
fixed upon St. Jago for the capital of the colony, he 
nevertheless discovered a strong predileciton for 
this maritime settlement, considering it as the fu- 
ture centre of the communication with Peru and 
Spain. Here he likewise intcnde4 to establish his 
family, selecting for his habitation a pleasant ài^a- 
tion, and in tlxe division of lands reserving for him- 
self the fertile peninsula lying between the mouths 
of the rivers Bio-bio and Andaiien, and, as he fully 
expected in a«hort time to be able to subjugate the 
Araucanians, he had also resolved to ask of the court 
of Spain, in reward for his services, the two adja- 
cent provinces of Arauco and Tuo^l, v^ith the ti- 
tle of Marquis. 

of God aided us throughout. What Gomara asserts might be the 
case, and I, sinner as I am, was not worthy to be permitted to sec 
it. What I did see was Francisco de Moría riding in company 
with Cortes and the rest upon a chesnut horse, and that circum- 
stance, and all the others of that day, appear to me, at this mo* 
ment that I am writing, as if actually passing in the view erf these 
sinful êtes." 
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The building of the^ city having progressed rapid- 
ly undçr his inspection in a short time, he employed 
the remainder of the year in regulating its internal 
police. For this purpose he published forty-two ar- 
tides or statutes, among which are some that disco- 
ver much prudence and humanity respecting the 
treatment of the natives, whom he left, however, as 
elsewhere, subject to the private controul of the citi- 
zens. Believing that the courage of the Arauca- 
nians was now completely subdued, as, since their 
second unsuccessful expedition, they had made no 
attempt to molest him, he resolved to attack them in 
their own territory, with a reinforcement that he had 
ju^ received from Peru, 

With this intention, in the year 1552, he passed 
the Bio-bio, and proceeding rapidly through the pro- 
vinces of Encol and Puren, unobstructed by the 
tardy operations of Linco}ran, came to the shores of 
tiie Cauten, which divides the Araucanian territory in- 
to two nearly equal parts. At the confiuenceof this ri- 
rer and that of Damas, he founded another city, to 
which he gave the name of Imperial, in honour of the 
Emperor Charies the Fifth ; or, as is said by some, in 
consequence of finding there eagles with two heads cut 
in wood, placed upon the tops of the houses* This 
city was situated in a beautiful spot, abounding with 
every convenience of life, and during the short pe- 
riod of its existence became the most flourishing of 
any in, Chili. Its position on the shore of a large 
river of sufficient depth for vessels to lie close to the 
walls, rendered it a highly advantageous situation 
for commerce, and Would enable it to obtain imme- 
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diate succour in case of siege. Modern geogra- 
phers speak of it as a city not only existing at the 
present time, but as very strongly fortified, Bn4 the 
seat of a bishropric, when it has been buried in 
ruins for more than two hundred years. 

Valdivia, intoxicated with this unexpected pros- 
perity, displayed all thajt liberality which frequently 
marks the conduct of those who find themselves îa 
a situation to give away what costs them notbipg. 
Exulting with his officers in the supposed re^ 
duction of the most valiant nation of Chili^ be 
assigned to them, conditionally, the extensive 
districts of the surrounding country. To Francis 
Villagran, his Lieutenant- General, he gave the war- 
like province of Maguegua^ called by the Araiica- 
nxans the key of their country, with thirty thoiisan4 
inhabitants.* The other officers obtained from 
eight to twelve thousand natives,! with lands in 
proportion, according to the degree of favoHr in 

* After the death of Villagran, the province of MaquegUQj was 
partitioned anew among t!ie conquerors, the principal part df it 
b^g ftiisftgiied tb itati àt Ocampo, »nd AcüÉÍer to AndrtasM»^ 
tencio; but, ki consequence of its. recapture hy the In4UB$, tkejr 
reaped very little if any advantage from these commanderies. 
Ocantpo afterwards tibtainedas a reward for his distinguished ser- 
ylees, tbeCorrttgidoratle of the city «fÇcpeoa, and that of Mendosa 
and St Juan} in tl^ province of Cujo; in this last province was ' 
likewise granted him a commandery of Indians, which he after- 
wards ceded to the crown. He was from Salamanca^ of a ver}' 
iUu^rious family, a relation to the first bishi^ 4>f Imperial, and 
^e of the brav«at oíRcers that went from Pen» to ChlUu 

t Among tliose most in favour with Valdivia, was Pedro Agui- 
lera, who received the gift of a commaiidery, contaiaiogfri»!! tm 
to twelve thousand Indians. 
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which they stood with the general. He also dis- 
patched Alderete, with sixty men, to form a settle- 
ment on the shore of the great lake Lauquen^ to 
which he gave the name of Villarica, from the great 
quantity of gold that he found in its environs. 

In the mean time, having received fpesh rein* 
forcements, he commenced his march towai-ds the 
south, still kept in view by Lincoyan^ who sought a 
favourable opportunity of attacking him, which his 
timid caution constantly prevented him from fínding. 
In this manner the Spanish commander traversed 
with little loss the whole of Araucania from north 
to south, but on his arrival at the river Caliacalia^ 
which separates the Araucanians from the Cunche^, 
he found the latter in arms, determined to oppose 
his passage* While he was deliberating what mea- 
sures to ptirsue, a woman of the conntry, called Re- 
ehma^ either from interested motives or a real desire 
to prevent the effusion of blood, came to him and 
promised to persuade her countrymen to withdraw. 
In consequence, having passed the river, she ad- 
dressed the Cunchese general with such eloquence 
îfl favour of the strangers, that, without foreseeing 
the consequences, he permitted them to pass unmo- 
lested. The Cunches {orxA one of the most valiant 
nations of Chili. They inhabit that tract of country 
which lies upon the sea, between the river Calacalla, 
ât prçsetit called Valdivia, smd the Archipelago of 
Chiloé. They are the allies of the Araut^anians, and 
mortal enemies to the Spaniards, and are divided 
1Mb sev^iral tribes, which, like those in the other parts 
of Chili, are governed by their resjjfective Ulmenes. 
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The Spanish commander, having passed tiie river 
with his troops, founded upon the southern shore 
the sixth city, which he called Valdivia, being the 
first of the American conquerors who sought in this 
manner to perpetuate his family name. This settle- 
ment, of which at present only the fortress remains, 
in a few years attained a considerable degree of 
prosperity^ not only from the superior fineness of the 
gold dug in its mines, which has obtained it the 
privilege of a mint, but from the excellefnce of its 
harbour, one of the most secure and pleasant in the 
South Sea. The river is very broad, and so deep 
that ships of the line may anchor within a few feet of 
the shore ; it also forms several other harbours in 
the vicinity. 

Valdivia, satisfied with the conque$tsor rather in- 
cursions that he had made, turned back, and in re* 
passing the provinces of Puren, Tucapel and Arau- 
co, built in each of them, in 1553, a fortress, to se- 
cure the possession of the others, as he well knew 
that from these provinces alone he had to apprehend 
any attempt that might prove fatal to his settlements. 
Ercilia says that, in this expedition, the Spaniards 
had to sustain many battles with the natives, which 
is highly probable, as the continuance of Lincoyan 
in the command can upon no other principle be ac- 
counted for. But these actions, ill conducted through 
the cowardly caution of the general, were very far 
from checking the torrent that inundated tht pro- 
vinces. 

Without reflecting upon the imprudence of oc- 
cupying so large an extent of country with so 
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small a force^ Valdivia had the farther rashness ou 
his return to Santiago to dispatch Francis de Aguirre, 
with two hundred men, to conquer the provinces of 
CujoandTucuman, situated to the east of the Andes. 
It is true that about this time he received by sea from 
Peru a considerable body of recruits, and 350 un^ 
mounted horses, but this reinforcement was little, 
compared to the vast number of people necessary to 
retain in subjection. 

NeverthelesSj indefatigable in the execution of his 
extensive plans, which bore a flattering appearance 
of success, the Spanish general returned to Arauca-^ 
nia, and in the province of Encol founded the seventh 
and last city, in a country fertile in vines, and gave 
it the name of the City of the Frontiers, Tliis name, 
from events which could not possibly have been in 
the calculation of Valdivia, has become strictly ap- 
plicable to its present state, as its ruins are in reality 
situated upon the confines of the Spanish settlement 
in that part of Chili. It was a rich and commercial 
city, and its wines were transported to Buenos.Ayres 
by a r«wi over the Cordillera^. The Encytdopedia 
cQptaiM a dçscr^^tipn of tl^is pjUce under thename of 
Ango}» which it wasafterwai^ds called by the Spa- 
nimtâs^,a»K| speaks qif it as at piies^t existing. 

Alter il^ving mad^ suitable provisions fpr this 
Qfiiopy, Val4ivia I'etm-ncd to his favourite city of 
Conception, where he instituted the three principal 
miUtary offices, that of (|uarter-inaster-gener^, of 
Serjeant- major, and of commissary, a regulation that^ 
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has ever since prevailed in the royal army of Chili.* 
He then sent Aldcrete to Spain with a particular ac-i 
count of his conquests, and a large sum of money^ 
and commissioned him to use his utmost exertions 
to obtain for him the perpetual government of the 
conquered country, M^ith the title of Marquis of 
AraucQp At the same time he dispatched Francis 
UUoa with a ship to examhie the Straits of Magellan, 
by which he hoped to open a direct communica-i 
tion with Europe, witliout depending upon Peru* 



CHAPTER n. 



Caupotïcan appointed Toqui ; He attacks the Forts of 
Arauco and of Tucapel ; The Spanish Army en- 
tirejy defeated^ and Valdruia slain. 

WHIL&T Valdivia was engrossed in the ctm-- 
temptation of his extensive plans^ without suspect- 
ing the cruel reverse that fortune was preparing ibc 
him, an old Ülmefh of the province of Arauco, <:allçd 
Colocólo, animated With the love of his country > quit- 
ted the retirement to which he had longbefore betaken 



* jBut two of these offices at pre|ient exist ; that of the quarter-, 
roaster-general, who is also called the Intendant, and resides in 
the city of Conception ; and that of the serjeant-major— the latter 
has been since divided into two, one for the cavalry, the other for 
th« iofaotry. That of commissary is only known ia the city militia. 
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himself^ and with iiulefatigabtó zeal traversed tlic 
Araucanian provinces, exciting anew the courage of 
his country men J rendered torpid by their disaiitcrs, 
and soliciting them to make choice of a general ca- 
pable of dislodging the Spaniartls from the posts they 
had occupied in consequence of the improper con- 
duct of Lincoyan. This chief had acquired through- 
out the country the reputation of wisdom, and was 
well versed in the knowledge of government ; his 
great age and experience had procured him the es- 
teem of the whole nation, and they had always re- 
course to him on occasions of the greatest import* 
anee. 

The Ulmenes J who were aheady of the same opin* 
ion, immediately assembled, according to their cus- 
tom, in a meadow, and, after the usual feast, began 
to consult upon the election. Many aspired to the 
glory of being the avengers of their oppressed coun- 
tiy, among whom Andalîcan, £licura, Ongolmo, 
Renco andTucapel were particularly distinguished. 
The latter, who by his martial prowess had given his 
name to the province of which he was Apo-UImen, 
' possessed a powerful party, but the more prudent 
electors were opposed to his appointment, as he was 
of an' impetuous character, and they dreaded his has- 
tening the ruin of the state. Dissentions ran so high, 
that the opposite parties were on'y^e point of having 
recourse to anns, when the vcnerableColocolo arose, 
' and, by a well-timed and energetic address, so far 
pacified their irritated minds, that all, with one com- 
mon accord, submitted to his choice the appoint- 
ment of a commander. The wise old man, on whom 
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every eye was fixed, named, without hesitation, 
Caapolican, the Ulmen of Pilmayquen> a district of 
Tucapel, who, with that modesty that marks a great 
character, had not ofiered himself as one of the can- 
didates. 

All the nation applauded the choice of Colocólo, 
as the person appointed was a seriouSj patient, sa- 
gacious and valiant man, possessing, in short, all 
the qualities of a great general. His lofty stature^ 
uncommon bodily strength, ajid the majesty of his 
countenance, although deficient in an eye, gave an 
additional lustre to the inestimable endowment» of 
his mind. Having assumed the axe, the badge of his 
authority, he immediately appointed the officers who 
were to command under him, among whom were 
all his competitors, and even Lincoyan himself; bat 
the office of Vice Toqui he rcscnned for Mafiratu^ 
in whom he bad the utmost confidence. The violent 
Tucapel, who aspired to the chief command, did not 
disdain to serve under his vassal, manifesting bjr 
this, that the sole motive of his ambition was hi$ 
wish to serve his country. 

The Araucomans, wfto considered therosclve» in* 
vincible under theif new Toqui, were desirous of 
going immediately from the place of meeting to at« 
tack the Spaniards; but Caupoltcan, who was no 
less politic than lyliant, repressed this ardour wü3i 
prudent arguments, advising them to provide them- 
selves with good arms, in order to be in rcadihe^at 
the first' orders. He then reviewed his army, and re* 
solved to commence his operations by a stratagem^ 
which on the day of his expedition wus suggested tQ 
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him by accident : Having that morning taken a par- 
ty of eighty Indians^ auxiliaries of the Spaniards, 
who were conducting forage to the neighbouring 
post of Araucoj he substituted in their place an equal 
number of his bravest soldiers, under the command 
of Cajuguenu and Alcatipay^ whom he directed to 
keep their arms concealed among the bundles of 
grass, and to retain possession of the gate of thé 
fortress until be could come to their assistance with 
his army. 

The pretended foragers performed their parts bo 
well, that without the least suspicion they were ad- 
mitted into the fortress. Immediately they seized 
their arms, attacked the guard, and began to kill all 
that came inthei/way. The remainder of the gar* 
rison under the command of Francis Rej noso, has- 
tened, well armed, to the scene of tumult, opposed 
them vigorously, and alter an dsstinate contest, 
drove them from the gate at the very moment of the 
arrival of the Araucaniati army ; so that they had 
but just time to raise the draw-bridge and ha)sten t6 
the defence of the walld. Although Caupdieàn was 
disappointed in his expectorons, he hopedyhowever, 
to derive some advantage from the confibsion of the 
enemy, and, encouraging his soldiefs, |ssailed the 
fortí'ess upon every side, notwithstanding the cmi- 
tinual fire of the besieged from tw|^ cannon and six 
field pieces. But perceiving that he lost a great 
number of men, he resolved to twn the assauH into 
a Uockade, expectinjgto reduce the place by faiiiine. 

After various unsuccessful sallies, in which thpt 
lost many of their companions, they resolved to aban- 
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- dontlie iort, and retire to that of Paren. This mea. 
sure had indeed become necessary, as their provi- 
sions began to fail and they had no hope of being 
relieved- In pursuance of this plan, at midnight 
they mounted their horses, and suddenly opening 
the gate, rushed out at full speed, and escaped 
through the midst of their enemies ; tiie Arauca- 
nians, who supposed it to be one of their customary 
sallies, taking no measures to obstruct their flight* 

Caupolican having destroyed this fortress, led his 
troops to attack that of TucapeL This post was 
garrisoned by forty men^ under the command of 
Martin Erizar- That distinguished officer, defend- 
ed himself valiantly for several days, but much 
weakened by the continual assaults of the enemies, 
and provisions failing him, he determined to wítíi- 
aTavir to the samé fort of Puren, whither the garrison 
rf Arauco had retreated, which he executed, either 
in consequence of a capitulation with Caupolican, or 
by an artifice similar to that which had succeeded so 
fortunately with the commander of Arauco. 

. The Araucanian general having destroyed these 
fortresses, which caused him the greatest anxiety, 
encamped with his armjc^ on the nrins of that of Tiu 
capé], to wait the approach of the Spaniards, who, as 
he supposed, would not be long in coming against 
him. No sooi)pr had Valdivia, who was then in 
Conception, learned the siege of Arauco, when he 
began his march for that place, with all the forces 
that hé could collect in so short a time, in opposi* 
tion to the advice of his most experienced officers. 
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who appear to have had a presentiment of what vi?a& 
to happen, 

Thje Spanish historians of that period, as they felt 
a greater or less desire of diminishinf^ the loss of 
their countrymen, vary greatly in their accountaof 
the number of Spanish and Indian auxiliaries, who 
accompanied him in this unfortynate expedition.-^ 
According to some, he had only two himdied of the 
first, and five thousand of the latfer. Others reduce 
even this to only half the number. The same un- 
certainty is to be found in their accounts of the 
mimber of the enemy, some making it amount to 
nine, and others to more than ten thousand. If both 
the hostile parties possessed historical documcnts» 
we might, from comparing their different accounts, 
probably obtain a tolerable accurate calculation, but 
the means of information we arc obliged to have re- 
course to ^re all derived from the same source. 
Nevertheless, on considering the important conse- 
quences of this battle, we are induced to believq 
thyat the loss was much greater than iis preteuided. 

On approaching within a short distance rf the 
enemy's encampment, Val4ivia sent Diego del Oro 
forward to reconnoitre them with tea horse. This 
detaçbnaent, however, falling in with an- advanced 
I»rty of the Araucanians, were ail slain by them, 
áñd their heads cut off and suspended to trees 
upon thç road. The Spanish soldiers» xm arriving 
at this spot, were filled mth horror at tjie sight of 
sudian unexpected spectacle, and notwithstanding 
their accustomed intrepidity, were solicitous to re- 
turn. Valdivia hîmsçlf began to regret hi^ hçi^ying 
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disi^gai*ded the advice of his older officers, but 
piqued by the haughty boasts of the young, who, 
notwithstanding the mournful evidence before them, 
declared that ten of them were sufficient to put to 
flight the Araucanian army, he continued his march, 
and on the 3d of December, 1553, came in sight of 
tJie enemy's camp* The ruins of Tucapel, the well 
regulated array of the hostile army, the insulting 
scoiFs of their enemies,' who in a loud voice called 
them robber* and impostors, filled the minds of the 
soldiers, accustomed to command and to be treated 
mth respect, with mingled sentiments of indigna^ 
tiou and terror- 

The two armies continued a long time observing 
çach other ; at length Mariantu, who commanded 
thç right wing of the Araucanians, commenced the 
combat by moving against the left of the Spani(u*ds 
undçr the command of Bovadilla, who marched to 
attack him with a detachment, which was immf di- 
ately surrounded, and all of them cut in pieces. 
The aerjeant-major, who was dispatched by Valdivia 
to hia assistance with another detachnient, escperi- 
enced a similar fate. Meanwhile Tucapel, who 
commanded the left win^ of the Araucanians, bcgañ 
thç attack upon his side with his usual impfstu- 
psáty. The action now became general ; the Sp^-. 
niards, furnished with superior arms, and animatedi 
by thcjexample of their valiant le^er, who perform- 
fid the duty of a soldier as well gs tb^it of a general, 
overtbrcw and destroyed .whole ran^s of thejyr ^^icie^ 
mhs. BuLt the Araucanians, notwitjivstandpig $he 
jslaughter mad4^ among them by ti^e omooa «nd mwi* 
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ketiy, continued constantlf to supply with fresh 
troops Üie places of Üiose that were sUui- Three 
times they rednsd in good order beyond the reach of 
the muskitry, and as often, resummg new vigour, re* 
turned to the attack. At length, after the lo5s of a 
great number of their men, they were thrown into 
disorder and began to give way. Caupolican, Tuca- 
pel, and the old intrepid Colocólo who was present in 
a^ action, in vain attempted to prevent their flight 
and reanimate their courage, The Spaniards shouted 
victory, and furiously pressed upon the fugitives. 

At this momentous crisis, a young Araucanian of 
but sixteen years of age, called Lautaro, whom Val- 
divia in one of his incursions had taken prisoner, 
baptized and made his page, quitted the victo- 
rious i^arty^ hcgm loudly to r^eproach his country-* 
oiçfi with tbdr<QW»r4Î!çeiai^ exhorted them to con* 
tiftue the <x»te^ gs the Spa^iards^ wounded and 
spent with fatigue, were no longer able to resist 
tíiem^ At the wme time gr^^sping a lano?, be turned 
«gainst 1;^ Ifsbt master, crying out, ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pay couQtryOi^, victoiy courts us with open arms.'' 
Xhe A^rancQiuai^ ashamed at being surpassed by a, 
bey, 111^9^ with mxçh fury upon iheif enemies, that 
At the£rdt shock they put them io rout, cutting in 
pieces tJie 3p^ards and their allies,, so that of the 
whcde q{ ÛU& army, only two Promaucians had the 
iortm» to escape., by fleeing to a neighbouring 
)l«ood. 

The Spanish gei^ral having lost all hope, had re- 
tired in the be^nning of the massacre with his 
phaptaôiy to ivnejmre himself for death ; but beuin^ 
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pursued and taken by the victors j he was brought 
before Caupolican, of whom, in a humble manner, he 
implored his life, soliciting the good offices of Lau- 
taro, and most solemnly promising to quit Chili with 
all his people. 

The Araucanian general ^ naturally compassionate» - 
and desirous of obliging Lautaro, who joined in so- 
liciting hitn, was disposed to grant the request. But 
while he was deliberating, an old Ulmen of great 
authority in tlie country, enraged to hear them talk 
of sparing his life, dispatched the unfortunate pri- 
soner with a blow of his club ; saying, that they must 
be mad to trust to the promises of an ambitious ene* 
my, who as soon as he had escaped from this dan- 
ger, would mate a mock of them and laugh at his 
oaths« Caupolican was highly ex'dspemted at this 
conduct, and would have pmikhed it^ witfi severity 
had not the greater part of bis cheers opposed them* 
selves to his just resentment; 

Such was the tragic fete of the conqueror, Pedra 
àt Valdivia, a man whautiquestionatbly possessed» 
superior mind^ andgreat pditicalaiid military talents^ 
but who, seduced by the romantic spirit of ^s age, 
knew not how to employ them to the best advantage. 
His undertakings would have proved fortunate, had 
he properly estimated his own strength, and, with- 
out being deceived by the example of the Peruvians, 
despised the Chilians less. History. does not impute 
to him any of those cruelties with which his con- 
temporaries, the other conquerors, are accused. « It 
is true, that in the records of the Fra^iciscans, two of 
those monks are mentioned with applause for having, ^ 
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by tiieir humane remonstrances, dissuaded him from 
the commission of those cruelties that were at first 
exercised towards the natives of the country ; but 
this severity does not appear to have been so great 
as to have obtained the notice of any historian. He 
bas been by some accused of avarice, and they pre- 
tend that, in jiunishmcnt of this vicC, - the Arauca* 
nians put him to death by pouring melted gold iitto 
his throat ; but âiis is a fiction copied from a similar 
story of antiquity. 

This victory, which was gained in the evening, 
waft celebrated tjbe day following with all kind of 
games and diversions, in a meadow surrounded with, 
large trees, to which were suspended as trophies the 
heads of their «Bemies. An immense crowd of peo* 
pie from the neighbourmg country flocked thither 
to witness with their own eyes the destruction ci an 
army, wluch they had till thea considered as invin* 
cUile, and to join in the diversions of the festival. 
The officers, in token of victory, wore the clothes 
of their slaio enemies, andCaupolican himself put cm . 
the armour and surcoat of Valdivia, which was em- 
broidered with gold. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Tà^ Spamard^ abandon Puren^ Angol and Viliarica / 
Caupolican lays siege to Impetial and Valdivia ; 
Lautaro drfeuts the S^ofHsh armjf in Marigtàcnu^ 
and destroys Conception^ -, , , 

WHEN the rejoici^igs \^^re over^ Caupolican, 
taking the young Lautaro hy the hand, presented 
him to the national assembly , which had met to con- 
cert méaaurcs For the further ptosecirtion of lihc war, 
and after having spoken highïy in hispiaise^ attri- 
buting to him the whole saccieBs of the precediwg 
áay, hé appointed himWslieutenant-gtmerd lextítror-^ 
dinary, with the privilege bf commattdhig in cihi*f 
another army, wliich he intended to iaise to protect 
ttie frontiers front the invasion t)f Ac Bpaniaffls. 
iThis appointment was approved and appfatidcd bj^ 
all present, as Lautài'ô, besides the ïnapprecrableisêr - 
vice he had rendered his country, axidth^ ndblwes» 
of his origin, being one of thé order of Ulmenes, 
was endowed with singular beauty and affability, 
and possessed talents far surpassing his years. 
Their sentiments upon the operations of the next 
campaign were various. Colocólo, with a great part 
of the Ulmenes, being of opinion that in the first 
place they ought to free their country from the fo- 
reign establishments that were still remaining. But 
Tucapcl, followed by the most daring of the officers^ 
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mainuined, tlmt in the present circumstances thiîy 
ought to attack the Spaiiiards immediatejy while in 
a state of cotisterDatLonf in the very centre of their co- 
Ionics, in the city of Santiago itself, and pursue them 
if it were possible to Spain. Caupolican applauded 
the setitiments o£ Tucapel, but adhered to the coun- 
sd of the elder chiefs, recommending it as the most 
securcand most beneficial for the country* 

Whilst they were deliberating upon these impor- 
tant objects, Lincoyan, who was traversing the coun- 
try witii a iktachmcnt of troops* fell in with and at* 
tacked a party of fourteen Spaniards coming fron> 
Imperial to the assistance of Valdivia, of whose fate 
they were uninformed. These, in making head 
against the enemy, whom they soon expected to put 
to flight, fiegre^ted tlisá thüjf Dumber wm not re« 
doced to twelve, iuDider to be abl^ tp 3tyle tbemr 
sehies, acowdbig to làei d«iyaIrou3 iàtw of the agc^ 
^ Ae ttnive ^ffanœ^ But their wishes were soon 
more than ftiHilied, £or at the first encounto: but 
sevtn^f their company w.cre Icift, wjbo, iaking ad* 
fiflotage xí the MrifixDess ^thdr horses, .escaped, 
aewself inaundod, to tbs fortpess of Pupen. 

H«¥Jmg b^QOf^ with them the news of the to^ 
iMitsif Valdávk^^irmy, the Sparn$h kàabitants cif 
tke icitjT'of .Ac fiK>Qtiei^ and ^of Pjjren, thinkk^ 
iheoBfldvca insecure wLdun iheir wtdls^ retired to 
ImpcdaL The saine msA the case with those of 
ViBatioi, üd^ abanAraed .theh* ¿louses, ai)4 took :re- 
fuge in Valdivia. Thus had the Araucaniaos only 
those two {iiaces tp ;atta(^. CaupoHeau having de- 
toenuned ^ bwege dmm, ciwimitteâ to Lautaro the 
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care of defending the northern iroñtien The young^ 
Vice Toqui fortified himself upon the lofty moun- 
tain of MariguenUj situated on the road which leads 
to the province of Arauco, supposing, as it happen- 
ed, that the Spaniards, desirous of revenging the 
death of their general, would take that road in search 
of Caupolican. This mountain, vi^hich on several 
occasions has proved fatal to the Spaniards, has on 
its summit a large plain interspersed with shady 
trees. Its sides are full of clefts and precipices, on 
the part towards the west the sea beats with great 
violence, and the east is secured by impenetrable 
thickets. A winding bye- path on the north was the 
only road that led to the summit of the mountain. 
- In the mean time, the two Promaucians who liad 
alone escaped the destruction of the Spanish army, 
lîàving reached Conception, filled that city with the 
utmost consternation. As soon as the general ter- 
ror had a litde subsided, the magistrates proceeded 
to open the instructions of Valdivia, which he had 
left with them at his departure. In these he had 
nan^ed as his successors in the government, in the 
event of his death, Alderete, Aguirre, and Francis 
Villagran. But the first being absent in Europe, 
and the second in Cujo, the supreme command de- 
volved upon .Villagran. This general, who pos- 
sessed more prudence than Valdivia, after making 
the necessary preparations, began his march for 
Arauco, with a considerable number of Spanish and 
auxiliary forces. 

He crossed the Bio-bio without opposition, but at 
a little distance from thence, in a narrow pass, he en* 



countered a body of Araucanians, by whom be was 
vigorously opposed. But after a severe action of 
three hours they were defeated and withdrew, con* 
stantly fighting toward the sumtnit*i ^vhere Lautaro, 
defended by a strong palisade, awaited their ap- 
proach with the residue of his army- Three com- 
panies of Spanish horse were ordered to force the 
difficult passage of the mountain, and havinf^, after 
great labour and fatigue, arrived within a shí^rt dis- 
tance of the summit ^ they were received with a 
shower of stones, arrows and other missive weapons 
which were incessantly poured upon their heads. 
Villagran, in the mean time, perceiving that several 
parties were detached from the camp of the enemy, 
with an intention of surrounding him, ordered the 
musketry to advaiwie,.and the fire to commence from 
six field pieces, which he had placed in a favourable 
situation to annoy them. 

The mountain was covered with smoke, and re- 
sounded witíi the thunder pf the cannon and the 
rwhist^ng of bullets that fell upon every side. But 
Lautaro, in the midst of this confusion, firmly main- 
tained his post ; and perceiving that his principal 
loss proceeded from the cannon, he directed Leqco- 
ton^ onç of his bravest captains, tp go with bis cpm^ 
pany and take possession;of them,^ commanding him 
at the same time, with an ^utho^ity derived mprc 
from his high reputation than his office, not to ven- 
ture to see him atgain until he had executed the or* 
den That valiant officer, in \defiance of death, 
rushed with such violenceupon the corps of ar1;illcry, 
that after a furious aiKi Uoody contest, he carried off 
all the cannon in triumph. 
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' In the mean time Lautaro, to prevent the Spa- 
hiards ft om sending succours to their artillery, at- 
tacked them so vigorously witli all his troops, tlut, 
driving horse and foot in confusioa before him^ 
the Spaniards were thrown into disorder, and unable 
to recover their ranks, precipitately betook them- 
^Ives to flight. Of the Europeans and their Indian aK 
îics^ three thousand were left dead upon the field- 
ViHagran, having fallen, was on the point of being 
taken prisoner himself, when three of his soldiers, 
by almost incredible feats of valour, irscucd him 
from the hands of his enemies and remounted him 
on his horse. The remaining Spaniards pursued by 
the victors, spurred on their exhausted horses, ki 
order to pass the narrow defile where the battle had 
tîommenccd, but on their arrived they found it ob- 
structed by the wder of Lautaro, with tlic tmriks of 
fallen trees. Here the engagement was again rene wed * 
with such violence, that not one €if the miserable re- 
mains of this broken artny wouki have escaped, hod 
not Villagran by a desperate effort opened the pass ait 
the most imminent hazard of his life» Nevertheless, 
the Araucanians, although they li^d lost about jsevea 
huïidredmen, continued the par«iit foraioagtiBtc ; 
but at length becoming extremely futigued, and. «ut 
able to kttp up with the borses, they stopped wifli 
a determination of passing the Bin^-iáo the follow* 
ingday. 

The few Spatiiattls who escaped the slaughter pro* 
dueed, on their arrival at Conception, indescribable 
sorrow and const«niftion. There was not ft family 
but had the toss of some relation to deplore. Tfoe 
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alarm was greatly heightened by the news of the 
near approach of Lautaro. Villagran, who thought 
it impossible to defend the city, embarked precipi* 
tately the old men, the women and the children, on 
board of two ships that were then fortunately in 
the harbour, with orders to the captains to conduct 
part of them to Imperial, and part to Valparaiso } ' *.. 
while with the rest of the inl^abitants he proceeded 
by land to Santiago. 

Lautaro, on entering the deserted city, found in it 
a very great booty, as its commerce and mines had 
rendered it very opulent, and the citizens more at- 
tentive to save their lives than their riches, had on 
their departure taken scarcely any thing with them 
except a few provisions. After having burned the 
houses and razed the citadel to its fot^idation, the 
victor returned with his army to celebrate his tri« 
umph in Arauco. 



CHAPTER IV- 



Fillagran raises ths siege of Imperial and of Faldwta i 
The smaU-pQX break out among, the Araucanians ; 
Conception having been rebuilt, Lautaro returns 
and destroys it ; He marches against Santiago^ and 
is killed. 

MEANWHILE the commanders of the cities of 
Impcriid and Valdivia, closely besieged by Caupoli- 
can, demanded succours of the governor, who, not- 
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ivjthstanding his late losses, failed not to sendthem 
with all possible speed, a sufEcieat number of troops 
for their defence. The Araucanian general, believing 
it difficult under such circumstances to possess him- 
self of those places, raised the siege, and went to 
join Lautaro, to attempt with their combined for* 
ces some other enterprise of greater importance, • 

Villagran, availing himself of the absence of the 
enemVj ravaged all the country in the vicinity of 
Imperial y burned the houses and the crops, and 
transportexl to the city all the provisions that were 
not destroyed- Such rigorous measures he vindi* 
cated by the pretended rights of war, but thej 
usually produce no other effect than that of distress- 
ing the weak and the helpless. In other respects he 
was humane^ and averse to violmce, and his geae^ 
rosity ^ was acknowledged even by his enemies 
During his government, no one was ill treated .w 
put to death except in the field of battle. 

To the terrible calamities that usually follow in 
the train of war, was added that of the pestilence. 
Some of the Spanish soldiers, who were either in- 
fected at the time, or had but recently recovered 
from the small-pox, in the above incursions made 
by Villagrán, communicated for the first time that 
fatal disease to the Araucanian provinces, which 
made there the greater ravages, as they were entirely 
unacquainted with it. Of the several distrifcts 
of the country there was one whose population 
'amounted to twelve thousand persons, of which 
number not more than one hundred escaped with 
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iiFe.* This pestilential disorder, wliich from its long 
¿ontinuation has been more fatal than aiiy other to the 
human race, had been a fewr years before intro- 
duced into the northern parts of Chili, where it has 
since from time to time reappeared attended wîih 
great mortality to the natives* The southern provin- ^ 
ces have for more than a century been exempted ;' 
from its ravages, from the precautions employed by 
the inhabitants, to prevent all communication with 
the infected countries, as is the case with the plague 
in Europe, 

Whilst Villagran was employing all his attention, 
in maintaining as far as possible the Spanish power 
in those parts, and in opposing those victorious ene- 
mies who were endeavonring to annihilate it, he 
saw hhnself ondie point of being compelled to turn 
his arms against his own countrymen. Francis 
Aguirre, who in Valdivia's instructions, had been 

* The follo^s^ anecdote will show the horror with which the 
small-pox inspired the Indians : ^^ Some time since the viceroy of 
Peru sent as a present to the governor, Juan Xaraquemada, from 
Limi to Chili, several jars of powder, honey, wine, olives and 
Cerent kinds of seed ; one of these being acddentally bn^en in 
unlading, the Indians who were in the service of the Spaniards ' 
having noticed it, imagined that it was the purulent matter of the 
small-pox, which the governor had imported in order to disserai- ' 
nate among their provinces, and exterminate them by tlus means, 
Tiiey immediately gave notice to their countrymen, who stopped^ 
all communication and took up arms, killing forty Spaniards who 
were among them in full security of peace. The governor to re- 
Teage this outrage, entered the Araucanian territory, and thus, 
owing to the suspicion of these barbarians, was a war excited, 
which was continued until Don Alonzo de Rivera returned a se- 
cond time to assume the government of the kin^áom" „^fronm9t 
CHÍrof^a*9 Metnom of the War of Chili^ chap. 74 
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named the second as governor, on learning the death 
of that genera], quitted Cujo, where it appears he 
effected nothing of importance, and witli sixty men 
who were left of his detachment, returned to Chili, 
determined to possess himself of tlie government 
either by favour or force. HU pretensions must in- 
fallibly have produced a civil war between Villagran 
and himiiclf, with gi'cat detriment to the success of 
the Spiiniards, had they not both consented to sub- 
mit tiieir claims to the decision of the Royal Audi- 
ence of Lima. This court, whose jurisdiction at 
that time (1555) extended over the whole of South- 
America, did not think proper to commit the go- 
vernment to either, but in thdr place directed that 
the Corregidors of the cities should have the com- 
nriandy each in his respective disuúct, untíí lartber 
orders. 

The inhabitants, perceiving the inconveniences 
that must result from this poliarchy, especially in 
time of war, sent a remonstntnce to the Court of 
Audience, who hearkened to their reasons, and ap^ 
ponted Villagran to the command, 09 more expe* 
rienced in'the business of the kingdom than Aguirre, 
but conferred on him only the title of Corregidor, or- 
dering him at the same time to rebuild the city of 
Coneeption. Althoiigh he was convinced of the 
inutility of this measure, yet, to evince his obedi- 
ence, he proceeded thither immediately with eightyr 
live families, whom he establiahed there, and defend- 
^ with a stronj^ fortijScation, 

The natives of the countiy , indignant to be reur 
dered again subject tp 4 foreign yoke, had reçoursq 
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to their protectors the Araucanians. Caupolican, 
who during this interval^ either through ignorance 
of the proceedings of the Spaniards, or for some 
other reason of which we are not informed, had not 
left his encampment, sexH to tlieir assistance two 
thousand men under the command of Lautaro, who 
was well experienced in such expeditions. The 
young general, exasperated against what lie termed 
obstinacy, passed the Bio-bio witliout delaj^ and at- 
tacked the Spaniards, who imprudently confiding in 
their valour awaited him in the open plain. The first 
encounter decided the fate of tlie battle- The citi- 
zens, struck with terror, returned to the fort with 
such precipitation as not even to have an oppoiiuni- 
ty of closing the gate. The Araucanians entered 
with them, and killed a great number. The remain- 
der were dispersed, part of them embarking in a 
ship -ndiich was in the port, and part taking refuge 
in the woods, whence by bye-paths they returned to 
Santiago^ Lautaro, having plundered and burned 
the city as before, returned laden with spoils to his 
wonted station. 

The success of this enterprise excited Caupolican 
to undertake once more the sieges of Imperial and 
Valdivia* The glorious exploits o£ his Lieutenant 
stttiulated him to undertakings of greater imports 
anee, and such as were worthy of the supreme com- 
mand» Lautaro undertook to make a diversion cl* 
the Spaodsh forces, by marching against Santiago, 
as the capture of this city appeared to him an en- 
terprise of not much difficulty, notwithstanding its 
great distance. His continued victories had so 
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hightcned his confidence, that nothing appeared to 
him impossible to be overcome. * • 

In order to carry into effect this hazardous enter- 
prise, he required but five hundred men, to he se- 
lected by himself; but those who pressed to march 
imder his standard were so numerous that he was 
compelled to receive another hundred. The two 
generals then separated amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the nation, who» thoughtless of the reverses 
of fortune J flattered themselves with the moat fortu- 
nate issue to their expeditions. * "* "•^. 

Lautaro, at the head of his six hundred com- 
r panions, traversed all the provinces lying between: 
the Bio- bio and the Maule, without doing the least 
hijury to the natives, who called him their deliverer* 
But when he had passed this last river, he began 
cruelly to lay waste the lands of the hated Prommi^ 
cians, whom, had he then treated with kindness, he 
would have detached from the Spanish interest, and 
united to his party. But the inten^rate desire ^ 
revenge did not allow him to foresee the good ef- 
fects that this importune reconciliation mig^t pro- 
duce to the common cause. 
^ After having taken revenge, in some measure, up- 
on these betrayers of thé country as he called them, 
he fortified himself in their territory, in an advan-- 
tageous post, situated on thé shore oí the Rto-claro 
with the view, most probably, of gaining more cor- 
rect information of the state of the city he intended 
to attack, or to await there the coming of his ene- 
mies, and to cut them off from time to time. This 
ill-timed delay was very important to the inhabitanti 
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of Santiago, who, when they were first informed of 
his approach, could not believe it possible thtit he 
should have the boldness to make a journey of three 
hundred miles in order to attack them. But unde- 
ceived by the refugees of Conception, whom fatal 
experience had too well taught the enterprising clia- 
racter of this mortal enemy of Spain, they thought 
proper to make some preparations for defence. 
With this view they first dispatched Juan Godinez 
with twenty -five horsemen to the country of the 
Promaucians, in order to learu if the information 
they had received was true, to watch the motions 
and discover the designs of the enemy, and to send , 
back immediate intelligence. He was, however, 
able to execute but a part of his commission ; for, 
being unexpectedly attacked by a detachment of the 
Áraucanians, he returned precipitately, with his men 
diminished in number and filled with consternation, 
to bring the news. The victors took upon this oc- 
casion ten hprses and some arms, which they made 
use of in the succeeding actions. The Corregidor, 
who was at that time sick, gave orders to his eldest 
«on, Pedro, to march with such troops as he could 
raise. against Lautaro, and proceeded to fortify the 
city in the best manner possible,, guarding all its ap- 
preaches with strong works. Pedro in the mean time 
attacked the Araucanians in their entrenchments, 
who, instructed by their commander, after a short 
resistance pretended to take flight, but no sooner 
.had. tlicir enemies entered the abandoned enclosure, 
than they turned and fell upon them with such im- 
ÇCtuosity that they entirely routed them, and' the ^ 
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cavalry alone were able to save themselves from 
slaughter. ' 

Young Villagran, receiving new reinforcements, 
returned three times to the attack of Lautaro's camp, 
but being constantly repulsed with loss, he encamp- 
ed hib army in a low meadow, on the shore of the 
Miitaquito. The Araucanian general, who occu- 
pied a neighbouring mountain, formed the plan of 
inundating at night the Spanish encampment, by 
turning upon them a branch of the river. But this 
bold design, which would have insured the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards, failed of success, as Villagran, 
being informed of it by a spy, retired a short time 
before it was carried into execution with his army to 
¡Santiago. 

The elder Villagran having recovered his health, 
and strongly solicited by the citizens, who every 
moment expected to sec the Araucanians at theii* 
gates, at length, in 1556, began his march with 196 
Spaniards and 1000 auxiliaries in search of Lautaro. 
But too wclLremembering the defeat of Mariguenti, 
he resolved to attack him by surprise. With this 
intent he quitted the great road, secretly direct- 
ed his march by the sea shore, and, under the guî- 
dance of a spy, by a private path came at day break 
upon the Araucanian encampment. 

Lautaro, who at that moment had retired to rest, 
after having been upon guard, as was his custom 
during the night, leaped from his bed at the first 
alarm of the sentinels, and ran to the intrenchments 
to observe the enemy. At the same time a dart, 
hurled by one of the Indian auxiliaries, pierced his 
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heart, and he fell lifeless in the arms of his com* 
panions. It would seem that fortune, hitherto propi- 
tious, was desirdus by so sudden a death to save him 
from the mortification of finding himself for the first 
time in his life defeated- It is, however, not impro- 
bable that his genius^ so fertile in expédients, would 
have suggested to him some plan to have baffled the 
attempts of the assailants» if this fatal accident had 
not occurred* 

Encouraged by this unexpected success, Villa- 
gran attacked the fortification on all sides, and forced 
an entrance, notwithstanding the obstinate resistance 
of the Araucanians, who, retiring to an angle of the 
works, determined rather to be cut to pieces than to 
surrender themselves to those who had slain their 
beloved general. In vain the Spanish commander 
repeatedly offered them quarter. None, of them 
would accept it excepting a few of the neighbouring 
Indians, who happened accidentally to be in their 
camp. The Araucanians perished to the last man, 
and fought with such obstinacy that they sought for 
death by throwing themselves on the lances of their 
enemies. 

This victory, which was not obtained without 
great loss by the victors, was celebrated for three 
days in succession in Santiago, and in the other 
Spanish . settlements, with all those demonstrations 
of joy customary upon occasions of the greatest suc- 
cess. The Spaniards felicitated themselves on being 
at last freed from an enemy, who at the early age of 
nineteen had already obtained so many victories over 
tíieir nation, and who possessed talents capable of 
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entirely destroying their establishments in Chili, and 
even harassing them in Peru, as he had resolved 
uj3on when he had restored the liberty of his native 
country. 

As soon as the terror inspired by this young hera 
had ceased witli his lifej the sentiments of hostili- 
ty, as almost always happens» were succeeded by 
those of generosity- His enemies themselves highly- 
applauded his valour and military talentSj aiid com* 
pared liim to the most celebrated generals that have 
appeared in the world- They even called him the 
Chilian Hannibal, from a fancied resemblance be- 
tween his character and that of the famous Cartha- 
ginian general, although, in some respects^ it had a 
much greater similarity to that of Scjpio. To use 
the words of the Abbé Olivarez — " It is not just to 
desprecíate hi& meruit whom, had he beea ours, we 
should have elevated to the rank of a hero. If we 
celebrate with propriety the martial prowess of the 
Spanish Viriatus, we ought not to obscure that of 
the American Lautaro, When both contended with 
the same valour in the cause of their country.'* 

The Araucanians for a long time lamented the 
loss of their valiant countryman, to whom they 
owed all the success of their arms, and on whose 
conduct and valour they entirely relied for the re- 
covery of their liberties. His name is still celebrated 
in their heroic songs, and his actions proposed as 
the most glorious model for tlie imitation of their 
youth. But above all, Caupolican felt this fatal 
loss : As he was a sincere lover of his coimtry, fer 
from thinking he had free^ hiiqself from a rival, he 
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believed he had lost his chief co-operator in the 
glorious work of restoring his cotjfttiy. As soon as 
he received the mournful news, he quitted the siege 
of Imperial, which was reduced to the last extremity, 
and returned witli his army to the frontiers to pro- 
tect them from the incursions of the enemy, who, 
he had learned from his spijss, expected a large 
supply of men and warlike stores from Peru, with 
a new commander. 



CHAPTER V. 



I 



Don Garcia de Mendoza arrhes at Chiuy with 4 
reinforcement of tro0ps ; ISs expedition against 
CaupoUcan. 

PHILIP the^econd, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther Charles the Fifth on the throne of Spain, hav- 
ing learned the death of Valdivia, gave in charge to 
his agent Alderete, the government and the con- 
quest of Chili, furnishing him for this purpose with 
six hundred regular troops. During the passage 
his sister, who was accustomed to read in bed, set 
fire by accident to the ship in the vicinity of Porto- 
Bello. Of the whole number, Alderete and threft 
soldiers were all that escaped, and he himself soon 
after, overcome with grief and disappointment, died 
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in the little island of Taboga in the gulph of 

Panama. 

The Marquis of Cañete^ viceroy of Peru^ being 
informed of this disaster, appointed to the vacant 
office his son Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, 
But as this charge had now become very dangerous, 
he resolved that at his departure he should be ac- 
companied by a body of troops capable of support- 
ing him, and acquiring him, if possible, the glory of 
terminating with success the obstinate war with the 
Araucanians- With this view he caused a great 
number of recruits to be raised throughout his ex- 
tensive viceroyalty. The civil dissentions being at 
• an end, Peru at that time abounded with milita- 
ry adventurers who were desirous of employment. 
Of course he was in a short time joined by a 
large number of soldiers, part of whom from a 
warlike spirit, and others from a desire to obtain 
favour with the viceroy, offered to fight under the 
banners of his son. 

The infantry, well equipped and appointed with 
a great quantity of military stores, embarked oh 
board of ten ships under the command of Don Gar- 
cia in person, and the cavalry pursued their way by 
land under the orders of the quarter-master-general, 
Garcia Ramon. The fleet arrived in April, 1557, in 
the bay of Conception, and came to anchor near the 
island of Quiriquina, which, being the most secure 
situation, had been chosen for the head quarters. 
The few inhabitants who were found there bravely 
attempted to prevent the disembarkation -, but 
being soon dispersed by the artillery, they retined 
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in theîr pîragues to the continent. The governor 
having taken some of the hindmost, sent two or 
three to the Araucanians, with directions to inform 
them of his arrivalj and the desire he had of settling 
a lasting peace with them, . ' < 

The Ulmenes, being conv ened to consider of tliis 
embassy, were generally of opinion that no proposi- 
tions ought to be listened to from an enemy who had 
returned in greater force, it being impossible that 
they should be other than treacherous or unfliir. But 
the old Colocólo, who was tlie soul of the union, ob- 
served that no injury could arise from the ir hearing 
the proposals of the Spanish general i that tins was 
a favourable opportunity for discovering his designs, 
and of obtaining a knowledge of his forces ; that 
for this pui*pose he thought it advisable to send a 
discerning and intelligent man, who, under the pre- 
tence of congratulating the new governor upon his 
arrival, and to thank him for thewish that he ex- 
pressed of coming to an amicable accommodation, 
would gain information of whatever he should think 
of importance to regulate their future conduct. 

Caupolican, with the greater part of the old offi- 
cers, adopted this wise counsel, and confided this 
important commission to Millalauco, who possessed 
all the qualities requisite for such an envoy. This 
ambassador passed the narrow strait that sepa- 
rates the island of Quriquina from the continent, 
and, witli all the pride peculiar to his nation, present- 
ed himself to the Spaniards. They in return, to give 
him a great idea of their power, received him arrang- 
ed in order of battle, and conducted him amidst the 
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discharge of their artillery to the tent of tliç getieraL 

MiUalauco, not in the least disconcerted by all this 

military parade, complimented the governor in the 

name of Caiipolican, and in a few words declared to 

him the pleasure that he and all his people would feel 

■¿^ in the establishment of an honourable and ad vanta 

^^ geous ptace to both nations, adding, that he was in- 

^M duccd to this, not from any dread of his power, but 

^■^ from motives of humanity- 

^B Don Garcia was by no means satisfied with these 

^H vague offers, so little correspondent to his views ; 

^^^K he replied, however, with the same general profes- 

^^^^^fiions respecting peace, and after having regaled the 

^H^^r ambassador in a magnificent manner, he ordered his 

^r officers to conduct him over the whole encampment, 

in order to intimidate him by the appearance of the 

immense military preparaticms Üiat he had biKnight 

with him. Nothing could better suit the wishes of 

Millalaufco ; he observed tvtry thing wkh attention^ 

though with apparent indifference, atid taking kave 

of the Spaniards, returned home. The Araucanians, 

on receiving such particular information, placed sen^ 

tinels along the coast to observe the movcmexits of 

their enemies, and began to prepare for war, winch 

they believed to be near and inevitable. 

Don Garcia, however, continued almost the idiolc^ 
winter in the island, waiting for the cavalty from 
Peru, and the reinforcements he had required from 
the cities of his jurisdiction. At length, on the 
night erf* the 6th of August, he privately knded one 
hundred and thirty men with several engineers upon 
the plain of Conception, and imniediately took pos- 
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iesslon of Mount Pinto, which commands the har- 
bour, where he constructed a fort furnished with 
a large number of cannon and a deep ditch. 

The Auraucanian spies failed not to give im- 
mediate information to Caupolican of what had taken 
place. That general, hastily collecting hia troops, 
paased the Bio*bio on the 9th of the same month, and 
on the next morning at day break, a period remaika- 
ble in Europe for the defeat of the French at St. Quin- 
tín, he attacked the fortress upon three sides, having 
3ent forward a body of pioneers to fill up the ditch 
with fascines and trutika of trees. The attack was 
contiimed with all the fury and obstinacy so naturat^ 
to that people. Numbers mounted on the parapet» 
and some even leapt within the walls, destroying alf 
thait they met with. But the cannon and the mus- 
ketiy àirtdatàhy diilful hands, made so dreadful 
SL da«q;bter that the ditch was filkd with dead 
bodiesy which served for bridges to the new com- 
botaots who fearlessly replaced their slain com- 
paiBQSs. Tucapd, htirried on by his unparalleled 
rafikmsss, threw himself into the fort, and, killing 
four of hm enemies with his formidable mace, es* 
caped by leaping over a precipicie amidst a shower 
of:bcdls« 

Whilst the combat raged with such fury around 
the ioHiress^ the Spaniards who were in the island^ 
perceiving the danger of the besieged, came over 
to their aidf and formed themselves in order of 
battle. Caupolican observing the disembarkation, 
soil imm^iately a part of his troops against them. 
These, after a severe conflict of several hours, were 
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driven back to the mountain, so tliat the assailants 
were placed between two fires. They nevertheless 
lost not their courage, and continued fighting till 
midday. At length, extremely fatigued with the 
length of the combat, they withdrew to the Bio-bia 
with a determination to raise new forces and return 
to the attack, 

Caupolican having in a short time reinforced his 
army, began his march towards Conception, but 
learnhig on the road that the Spaniards had re- 
ceived a numerous reinforcement, he halted on the 
shore of the Bio- bio, deeply chagrined at not being 
able to eifect what Lautaro had twice performed 
with the universal applause of the nation* In fact, 
the day preceding two thousand auxiliaries had ar- 
rived at Conception, with the cavalry, from Peru, 
consisting of a thousand men well armed, and like^ 
wise another squadron of Spanish horse from Im- 
perial. 

After his army had sufficiently recovered frorii 
their fatigues, Don Grarcia resolved to go in quest of 
the Araucànians in their own territory. For this 
purpose he crossed the Bio-bio in boats welT equip- 
ped, at six miles from its mouth, where that river is 
fifteen hundred paces broad. Caupolican made no 
attempt to obstruct his passage, a3 the cannon, placed 
upon the boats, commanded the whole of the oppo- 
site shore ; but he had occupied a position not far 
distant, flanked with thick woods, which, if ddTeat- 
cd, would facilitate his retreat. 

The battle began with a skirmish that was favour- 
able to the Araucanians. The Spanish advanced 
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parties falling in with those of CaupoUcan were re- 
pulsed with loss, notwithstanding the assistance sent 
them by Ramon the quarter^ master- general- Aloii- 
zo ReynosOj who was likewise dispatched to their 
aid with fifty horse^ experienced a similar fate, 
leaving several of his men dead upon the field. 
The two armies at length met. The Araucanions, 
encouraged by the advantage they had gainedj en» 
deavoured to come to close combat with their ene* 
miesj notwithstanding the heavy fire they had to 
sustain from eight pieces of artillery in front of the 
Spanish arm)\ But when they came within reach 
of the musketry, they were not able to advance 
further^ or resist the fire which was well kept up ' 
by the veteran troops of Peru. After many inef- 
fectual attempts, they began to give way anc} fall 
into confusion from the vaeancies caused in their 
ranks, by the loss of their most determined sokjiers. 
The cavalry at length completely routed them, 
making a great daughter of them in their flight tp 
the woods* > 

Don Garcia, either from disposition or policy, 
was strcmgly inclined to pursue rigorous measures. 
He was the first in this war who introduced, con- 
trary to the opinion of a majority of his officers, the 
barbarous practice of mutilating or of putting to 
death the prisoners ; a system that may serve to awe 
and restrain a base peoj^, or one accustomed to 
servitude, hut a generous nation detests cruelty, and 
it only serves to exasperate and render them irre- 
concilable. Among the prisoners taken upon this 
occasion was ope more daring than any of the others, 
Vpl. ii^ V 
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éalled Galverino, whose hands Don Garcia ordered 
to be cut off. He returned to his countrymen, and 
showing his bloody mutilated stumps, inflamed 
them with such fury against the Spaniards, that 
they all swore never to make peace whh them, and 
to put to death any one who should have the base- 
ness to propose such a measure. Even the very 
women, excited by a desire of revenge, offered to 
take arms and to fight by the side of their husbands , 
as they did in the subsequent battles. From hence 
originated the fable of the Chilian Amazons, placed 
by some authors in the southern districts of that 
country* 

The victorious army penetrated into the provinco 
of Araucoj constantly hamssed by the flying camps 
of the Araucanians, who left them not a moment's 
rest. Don Garcia, idien he arrived at Mclipuru, 
put to the torture several jtf the natives whom his 
soldiers had taken, in order to obtain information of 
Caupolican, but notwithstanding the severity of 
their torments, none of them would ever discover 
the place of his retreat. The Araucanian general, 
on being informed of this barbarous conduct, sent 
word to him by a messenger, thathe was but a short 
distance, and would come to meet him the follow- 
ing day. The Spaniards, who tould not conceive 
the motive of the message?, were alarmed, and pass- 
ed the whole night under arms. 

At day break Cai^lican appeared with his army 
arranged in three lines. The Spanish ckvàïry charg- 
ed with fury the first line, commanded by Caupo- 
Ecan in person, who gave orders taiû$ pikemea to 
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fiustain with levelled spears the attack of the horar , 
and the mace bearers with their heavy clubs to strike 
at their heads. The cavah-y by this unexpected 
reception being thrown into confusion, the Aurau- 
canian general, foUowed by his men, broke into tlie 
centre of the Spanish infiantry with great slaughter, 
killing five enemies with his own hand. Tucapel, 
advancing in another quarter with his division, at 
the first attack broke his lai>cç in the body of a 
Spaniard, and instantly drawing his s^vord, slew 
seven others. In these various encounters he re- 
ceived several severe wounds, but percciviTig the 
valiant Rencu surrounded by a crowd of enemies, 
he fell with such fury upon them, that after killing 
a considerable number, he rescued his former rival, 
and conducted him safely out of danger* 

Victory, for a long time undecided^ was at length 
on the point of declaring for the Araucanians, when 
Don Garcia perceiving his men ready to give way, 
gave orders to a body of reserve, to attack the di-, 
vision of the enemy, commanded by Lincoyan and 
Ongolmo. This order, which was promptly execut- 
ed, preserved the Spanish army from total ruin. 
This line of the Áraucanians being broken, fell back 
upon their victorious countrymen, who were thrown 
Snto such cQnfusion,* that Caupolican after several 
Ineffectual efforts, dispairing of being able to restore 
order, sounded a retreat, and yielded to his ene*, 
mies a victory that he deemed secure. The Arau^ 
canian army would have been cut in pieces, had not 
R^ncu, by posting himself in a neighbouring wood 
tvith a stjuadron of valiant youth, calltd thither tbç 
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attention of tlic victors, who pursued the" fugitives 
with that deadly fury, that characterized the soldiers 
of that age. That chief, after havhig sustained the 
violence of their attack, for a time sufficient in his 
opinion toensure thcsafety of his countrymen, retired 
with his companions by a secret path, scoffing at 
his enemies. 



CHAPTER VL 



Don Garcia ^ orders twehe Ulmenes to he hanged ^ 
He founds the city of Cañete ; Caupolicany at^ 
tempting to surprise it^ is defeated^ and his armt^ 
entirely dispersed. 

THE Spanish general, Sefore he quitted Meliru- 
pu, caused twelve Ulmenes whom he found among 
the prisoners, to be hung to the trees that surround- 
ed the field of battle. Galvarino was also condem- 
ned to the same punishment. This unfortunate 
youth, notwithstanding the loss of his hands, had ac- 
companicd the Araucanian army, and had never 
ceased during the battle to incite his countrj^men to 
fight vigorously, showing his mutilated arms, while 
he attempted with his teeth and feet to do all the 
injury he could to his enemies. One of the Ulmenes, 
overcome with terror, petitioned for his life, but 
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Galvarino reproached him so severely for his cow- 
ardice, and inspired hinv wiih such contempt for 
deatlii thathe refused the pardon which was granted 
him, and demanded to die the ^st, as an atonement 
for his weakness and the scandal he had brought 
upon the Araucanian name. 

After this fruidess execution, Don Garcia pro^ 
ceeded to the province of Tucapel, and coming to 
the place where Valdivia had been defeated, he 
built there, in contempt of his conquerors, a city 
which He called Cañete, from the titular appellation 
of his family. As this settlement was in the ce ii t re of 
the enemy's country, he thought proper to strength- 
en it with a good palisade, a ditch, a rampart, and a 
great number of cannon, and gave the command to 
Alonzo Rtynoso, with a select garrison. After 
which, imagining that the Araucanians, who had been 
defeated in three successive battles, were no longer 
in a condition to oppose his conquering arms, he 
departed for Imperial, where he wa^ received in tri- 
umph. 

Soon after his arrival at Imperial, he sent from 
thence to the inhabitants of his new city a large con- 
voy of provisions, under the escort of a large body 
of troops, wTio were attacked and routed in the nar- 
row pass of Cayucupil by a body of Araucanians. 
But these having ill-timedly began to seize the bag^ 
gage, gave the Spaniards an opportunity of escaping 
with little loss, and reaching the place of their desti- 
nation. The citizens received them with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy, their assistance being mruch 
wanted in case Caupolicah, as was reported, should 
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attack and endeavour to force them from that post. 
Nor were these merely idle rumours^ That mde- 
fatigable general, whom misfortune seemed to in- 
spire with greater courage, a few days afterwardi 
made a furious assault upon the place, in which his 
valiant troops, with anns so far inferior to their ene- 
mies, supported a continual fire for five hours, 
now scaling the rampart, now pulling up or bur- 
ning the palisades. But perceiving that valour alone 
could not avail him in this difficult enterprise, he 
resolved to suspend the attack, and seek some 
more certain means of attaining his end. 
r With this view he j^rsuaded one of his officers, 
named Pran, who had the reputation of being vc«y 
cunning and artful, to introduce himself into the 
garrison as a deserter, in order to find meand to de-. 
Kver it up. Pran accordingly obtained admission 
under that character, and conducted himself with the 
profoundest dissimulation. He soon formed a friend- 
ship with one of the Chilians who served under the 
Spaniards, called Andrew, and who appeared to him 
a proper instrument of his designs.' One day, either 
artfully to sound him, or to flatter him, Andrew pre. 
tended to sympathize with his friend on the misfor- 
tunes of his country. Pran, who had as yet given 
no intimatioii of his design, seized with much readi- 
ness this occasion, and discovered to him the motive 
of his pretended desertion, earnestly entreating him 
to aid in the execution of his scheme ; this was to 
introduce some Araucanian soldiers into the place, at 
the time when the Spaniards, vrearicd with their nightly^ 
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'^vatch, had retired to take i\\Q\r siesta,^ '^Thc crafty 
Chilian highly praised his project, and offered him- 
self to keep a gate open on the day assigned for the 
enterprise. ' The Araucanian, elated with joy, has- 
tened to give information to Caupolican, who was 
at a short distance, and Andrew proceeded imme- 
diately to disclose the plot to the commander of the 
fort, who directed him to keep up the deception by 
appearing to carry it on, in order to take the enemy 
in their own snare. 

Caupolican, occupied with an ardent desire of 
accomplishing this enterprise, lost sight on this 
occasion of his wonted phidence, and too easily 
reposed faith in this ill-concerted scheme. In order 
the better to devise his measures, he expressed a wish 
to converse with the Chilian ; Pran immediately gave 
notice to his supposed friend, who appeared befóte 
Caupolican with all thai air of respect and flattering 
show of attachment which villains of this stamp 
know so well to assume. He broke out into invec- 
tives against the Spaniards, whom he said he had 
always detested, and renewed his promise, declaring 
that nothing $ould be easier than the execution of 
the plot. The Araucanian general applauded hiü 
patriotism, loaded him with caresses, and promised 
to give him, if the enterprise should succeed, an 
Ulmenate with the office of first captain of his army. 
He then showed him his troops, q)pointed the next 
day for the execution of their scheme, and dismissed 
him with the strongest demonstrations of esteem 
and favour. .The Spjaniards, informed of all, em- 

♦ Aftenioon ideep. 
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plo3Td that night in making every preparation to 
obtain the greatest possible advantage from the 
treachery of their ally* 

When the principal oflGicers of the Araucanians 
were informed of the intention of their general, they 
openly disapproved of it, as dishonourable anddis^ 
graceful to the national spirit, and refused to ac» 
company him in the expedition. Adhering, never- 
tlieless, with obstinacy to his design, he began his 
marcli at day break, with three thousand njen for 
Cañete, in the vicinity of which he lay concealed 
until the time appointed, when, Pran came to in- 
form him from Andrew that all was ready. The 
Araucanians then proceeded in silence to the city, 
and finding the passage free, began to enter it. But 
the Spaniards having allowed entrance to a certain 
number, suddenly closed the gate, and at the same 
moment commenced a fire with grape shot from all 
their cannon upon those without. 

t)readful was the slaughter made among them, 
and the more so as it was wholly unexpected. The 
horse then made a sally from another gate, and com- 
pleted the destruction of those who had escaped the 
fire of the cannon. Caupolican had the fortune, or 
rather misfortune, to escape the general slaughter of 
his men. He retired with a few attendants to the 
moimtains, whence he hoped soon to descend with a 
new army capable of maintaining the field. While ^ 
the cavalry were giving a loose totheir fury on those 
without, the infantry were employed in butchering 
those within the walls, who, having lost all hope of 
escape, rather clx>se to be wit in pieces than to sur* 
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render themselves. The too credulous Pran, perceiv- 
ing his error, rushed amongst the foremost against 
his enemies, and by an honourable death escaped the 
well merited reproaches of his imprudence. Among 
the few who were taken prisoners were three UK 
menesj who were fastened to the mouUis of cannon - .i 

and blown into the air. »' ^**^^ 

' * ~ ' ' \j 



CHAPTER VIL 



JSxpeditioü of Don Garda to the Archipelago of 
Chiloé ; Foundation of Osomo ; Caupolican taken 
. and impaled, 

DON GARCIA, considering the Araucaifian 
war as terminated after this destructive battle, ar- 
dered the city of Conception to be rebuilt ; and, de- 
sirous of adding to the laurels of a soldier those of 
a Conqueror, so highly valued in that age, in 1558 
marched with a numerous body of troops against the 
Cmiches j who had not yet been opposed to the Span- 
ish arms. This nation^ when they first heard of the 
arrival of the strangers, met to deliberate whether 
they shovild submit, or resist their victorious forces. 
An Araucanian exile, called Tunconobaly who was. 
present at the assembfy, being desired to give his 
opinion upon the measures proposed, replied in thr 

fbUoWirig terms : 
Vol. li X 
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** Be cautious how you adopt eitihef oí these mea- 
sures ; as vassals you will be despised and compel- 
led to labour, as enemies you will be exterminated. 
If you wish to free yourselves of these diangéroüs 
visitors, make them believe you are mîsferabïy poor 
Hide your property, particularly your gold ; ítíey 
will not remain where they have no expectation of 
fi nding that sole object of their wishes. Send them 
such a present as will impress them with an idea of 
your poverty, and in the mean time retire to the 
woods." 

The Gunches approved the Wise counsel of the 
Araucanian, and commissioned him, with nine na* 
tives of the country, to carry the present which he 
had recommended to the Spanish general. Accprd- 
ingly, cloathing himself and companions in wretch- 
ed rags, he appeared with every mark of fear before 
that officer, and after complimenting him in rude 
terqfis, presented him a basket containing some roast- 
ed^lizards and wild fruits. The Spaniards, who could 
not refrain from laughter at the appearance of the 
ambassadors and their presents, began to dissuade 
the governor from pursuing an expedition which» 
from all appearances^ would prove unproductive. 
But although he was persuaded that these people 
were poor and wretched, yet, lest he should discover 
too great facility in relinquishing his plan, he ex* 
hprted his troops to prosecute the expedition that 
had been undertaken, assuring them that, further on, 
according to the information he had received, they 
would find a country that abounded in all the me- 
tals. This was a circumsfonce by no vieaajEi jip- 
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probable, it being very usual in America after pass* 
ing frightful deserts to meet with the richest coun- 
tries- He then inquired of the Cunchcs the best 
road to the south. Tunconobal directed him to- 
wards the west, which was the most rough and 
mountainous» and on being applied to for a guide, 
gave him one of his companions, whom lie charged 
to conduct the army by the most desoíate and diffi- 
cult roads of the coast- The guide pursued so 
strictly the instruction of the Araucauian, that the 
Spaniards, who in their pursuit of conquest were 
accustomed to surmount with ease tlie severest fa- 
tigues, acknowledged that they had never before, in *j 
any of their marches, encountered difEculties com- 
parable with these. Their impatience was greatlj^ 
augmented on the fourth day, when their pretended 
guide quitted thei]^, and they found themselves in a 
desert siurroonded by precipices, from whence they 
perceived no wsiy to extricate themselves. All their 
Qoastancy and perseverance would have been in* 
sufficient to support them, if Don Garcia had not 
incessantly encouraged them with the flattering 
hope of soon reaching the happy country which he 
had piüomised them. 

Having at length overcome all obstacles, they 
cune to the top of a high mountain, from whence 
they discovered the great Archipelago of Ancud, 
more commonly called Chiloé, whose channels were 
covered with a great number of boats navigated 
whh sails and ojms. This unexpected prospect filled 
Item wiih joy. As thçy had for many days suffered 
£rom hunger, they hastened to the shore, and wert 



highly delighted on seeuig a boat make towards 
them, on board of which were fifteen persons hand- 
somely clothed* Without the least apprehension they 
immediately leaped on shore, and saluting the Spa- 
niards with much cordiality, inquired who they 
were, wiiither they were goings and if they were in 
want of any thing. The Spaniards asked them for 
provisions : the chief of this friendly people imme- 
diately ordered all the provisions that were in the 
boat to be brought, and in the most hospitable man- 
ner distributed them among them, refusing to ac- 
cept any thing in return, and promised to send them 
a large supply from the circumjacent islands. 

Indeed, scarcely had these famished adventurers 
encamped M^hen there arrived from all quarters pi- 
ragues loaded with maize, fruit and fish, which were 
in like manner distributed to them gratuitously. The 
Spaniards, constantly regaled by these islanders» 
coasted the Archipelago to the bay of Reloncavi, 
and some went over to the neigfaA)Ouring islands^ 
where they found land well cultiyated^ and women 
employed in spinning wool mixed with the feathers 
of sea birds, from which they made their clothes. 
The celebrated poet Ercilla was one erf the party^ and 
solicitous of the reputation of having proceeded fur- 
ther south thati any other European^ he crossed tke 
gulf, and upon the opposite shore^ imw^ribed on the 
bark of a tree some verses containing his name aixl 
the time of the discovery, the 31st of JanuMy, 1§59. 

Don Garcia» satisfied with having been tíie fii^t 
to discover by land the Archipelago of ChUoé, re- 
turned, taking for his ^ide one of those idanders, 
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who conducted him safely to Imperial through the 
country of the Huilliches, which is for the most part 
level, and abounds in provisions. The inhabitants, 
who are sitnilar in every respect to their western 
neighbours, the Cundiese, made no opposition to 
his passage. He there founded, or according to 
some writers, rebuilt the city of Osorno, which in^ 
creased rapidly, not less from its manufactories of 
woollen and linen stuffs, than from the fine gold 
procured from its mines, which were aftci wards des- 
troyed by the Toqui Faillaniacu. ^ 

During this expedition Alonzo Reynoso, com^ 
mander of Cañete, after having for a long time at- 
tempted by offers of reward and by means of tor- 
ture, to obtain from tlie natives information of the 
retreat of Caupolican, at length found one less in- 
flexible, who promised to discover the place where 
he had concealed himself, since his last defeat. A 
detachment of cavalry was immediately sent under 
the guidance of this spy, and at day break made 
prisoner of that great man, but not till after a^gal- 
lant resistance from ten of his most faithful soldiers, 
who would not abandon him. His wife, who never 
ceased exhorting him to die rather than surrender, 
jcm seeing him taken, indignantly threw towards him 
his infimt son, laying, she would retain nothing that 
belonged to a coward. 

The detachment returned to the city amidst the 
rejmcix^ of the populace, and. conducted their 
prisoner to Reynoso,*who immediately ordered him 
to be imp^edand dispatched with arrows^ On 
heairii^ his s^itence, Caupolican ^ without the least 
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change of countenance, or abatement of his wonted 
dignity, coolly addressed Reynoso in these words : 
** My death, general, can answer no possible end, 
except that of inflaming the inveterate hatred which 
my countrymen already entertain against youra. 
They will be far from being discouraged by the loss, 
of an unfortunate chief- From my ashes will arise 
many other Caupolicans, who will prove more for^ 
túnate than I have been* But if you spare my life, 
from the great influence I possess in the country, 
I may be serviceable to the interests of your sove- 
reign and the propagation of your religion, which, 
as you say, is the only object of this destructive 
war. But if you are determined that I shall die, 
send mè to Spain, where, if your king thinks proper 
to condemn me, I may end my days without cauâ^ 
ing new disturbances in my country." 

Yarn were the attempts of the unfortunate general 
to prevail upon Reynoso, whose name is held in 
detestation, not only by the Arwcanians, but by tb^ 
Spaniards themselves, who have ever reprobated hÍ3 
conduct, as contrary tathoae priaciples of ^eneror 
sity on which they pride tfaemselYes as a. natkni» 
He ordared the sentence to be immediately execute 
ed ; and a priest, who had been sent far to converse 
with the prisoner, pretending that he had ccmverted 
him, hastily administered the sacrament of biq^títam« 

After this mock ceremony^# he was conducted, 
amidst a crowd of people, to a scaffold that had be^ 
erected for his execution : Bi^t when he saw the 
instrument of punishment, which until then ht did 
not cleady comprehend, and ^ negro p^pared to 
execute him, he was so exasperated that^ with a 
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furious kick, he hurled the executioner from the 
scaffold, exclaiming, *' Is there no sword, and some 
less unworthy hand to be found to put to death a 
man like myself? This has nothing in it of justice — 
it is base revenge." He was, however, seized by 
numbers, and compelled to undergo the cruel and 
ignominious death to which he had been condemned- 




CHAPTER VIH. 



Successes of Caupolican the Second ; Siege qflm^ 
p erial ; Battle of Quipeo fatal to the Araucanians ; 
'Death of Caupolican ; Termination of the Gwem^ 
ment of Don Garcia. 

^SOON Were the preifiettons of the great Caupo- 
liean-rerifi^d. Instigated by üié most unbounded 
fa^, the Araiicanians immediately proceeded to 
elect a Toqui, capole of revenging the ignominioua 
daÉhí of their unfortunate getieral. The majority of 
the élttetors were of opinîon, that in the present cir- 
Gum&tafkces the fierceTucapel was better qualified 
thon^any other to smtáin thô in^ortant office. But 
thifi^ dhoice was by no means agrieeable to the sen- 
timents of Colocólo : he declared himself in fa- 
vour of young GatipoUean, the eldest son of the late 
general j who possessed the talents of his celebrated 
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father. This opinion was adopted and confirmed by 
the Ulmenes. Tucapel, perceiving that the affec- 
tions of the nation were placed upon his competitor^ 
had a second time the magnanimity to yiekl his 
claim to the supreme command withoutmurmuriiig ; 
he only required to be elected Vice Toqvi, which 
was granted him. 

The new general immediately collected an army. 
Find crossed the Bio-bio, resolving to attack the city 
of Conceptiqn, which he had been informed was de- 
fended only by a few soldiers. JReynoso, having 
learned his intention, followed him with five hun- 
dred men, and coming up with him at Talcaguano, 
a place but a short distance from that city, offered 
him battle. The young commander, encouraging 
his soldiers by his words and his example, fell with 
such fury upon the Spaniards, that he entirely de- 
feated them ; Reynoso, pursued and wounded by 
Tucapel, had the good fortune to be able to repass 
the Bio- bio with a few horse that had escaped the. 
slaughter. He immediately collected more^t&oops, 
and returned to attack the AuraucanioA crnup ;. \mk 
meeting with no better si^jQcess (¡mi before, he wm 
compelled to abandon the enterpriae. 

At the close of this second actimi, MiUnlaMo^ 
who liiul been sent to comptiiaent tb^ Sfw^wf^ 4ii 
Quinquina, returned with the^iews ibut Don C^ureîa 
had quitted Imperial, with a large body of tjcoops^ 
and was laying waste the neighbouring provinoen» 
On this information CaupoUcan, by the advice pf 
Colocólo, deferred the siege of Conception, and has* 
t^ned tq givç them as^sjtance, leaving a ii^jUQ[|}>er 
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of men under the command of Millalauco, to oppose 
the attempts of Reynoso. Don Garcia, however, 
being informed of his march, withdrew to Imperial, 
after having placed two hundred horse in ambush 
on the road by which he was to pass. The Arauca* 
nîan general, although unexpectedly attacked by 
them, defended himself with such presence of mind, 
that he not only escaped without loss^ but cut in 
pieces a great part of his assailants, and pursued the 
rest to the gates of Imperial, which he girt with a 
close siege- 
In the mean time Reynoso and Millalauco, whtír 
had several times encountered each other in skir-. 
mishesj agreed to terminate the question of su- 
periority between them by single combat. Such 
duels had becoine very common during that War. 
The two champions fought a long time without 
either obtaining the advantage, till, wearied and ft- 
tigued, they separated by mutual consent, and re-* 
turned to their former mode of warfare. 

The siege of Imperial was prosecuted with much 
vigour. Caupblican had made several assault» upon 
that city, flattering himself with the aid of the Span- 
ish auxiliaries, which, uncautioned by the misfor* 
tunes of his fether, he had stolicited by means ot 
two of his officers, Tulcotnaru and Torquin. These 
emissaries were, however, discovered and îînpaled 
kl sight of the Araueanian army, to whom Ûity 
recommended with their last breath tq die in de-, 
fence of Ufe fflberties of their country* 
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One hundred and twçnty of the auxlUarka wer* 
alsQ hung on the rampurts, exhorting the others to 
faivt)i|r the enterprwc of their coui^ymen. 

Thç Araucanian general, dwirou3 of $igiisdii(bg 
himself by the c^ipturç of a place wMch. hi^ üthi^v 
had twice vainly attempted, nuide another assauft 
$liU more violeut than thr preceding, in vfUch hi* 
^ w^a^ e:!^ pose4 to the mo^t imminent dwger* S^ 
^i^^ 'v\ W^^ 4idb€ 9cale the waU, aod €¥a;i 
at nigRt m çntrance into the city, followed 
pel and a number of brave companion ; \MX 
^pulsed hy I>qh Garcia^ whwe v%itonce wa^ pre- 
wit eveiy where» he withdrew, constancy fig^iting« 
wá covered with the blood oí his ene u(Mea, to a baih 
itp^ from whence, by a vigorous kap^ he cfjfHn^d 
hÍ9 troop(B> who were veiy apprehetwve for the bis^ 
t^ of their beloved commander. Wearied fit kng^ 
with the prosecution of a »ege whose ç^ven^tion^ 
^eretoo slow for his iippatience, he iresolved tQ 
abandon it, and employ hi$ anpd^ agaipst Reynosp^ in 
hopesi to reyenge thf deathi of his faKhe^, biH;9on 
Qareia^ having joined that p^eir, rwdtred nU hw 
Httemf*P fruidests» 

. Th^ campaign of the folîpwîng year, WiJ?, w»f 
iendçred still more mc»Qrable by *^ mwepftii* 
h»tt)ieç t\^ were foijght between Ae tvi^ axoiieA^i 
>i^t au^ thes^ p^^odHced no i^iftterlal change ia ^ 
mt» of afeirft, it witt wot be nwesswy to ^gnçQ (« 
psfftÍQtüar awottf« oíthem^; NotwUh^tai^ipg iiev^. 
ral of these enoopnft^r* w^re jfeiíqiiralíte tQlhfr Ayau^ 
canians, Caupolican resolved to protract the war, 
seeing that the number of his troops was dii^dKi- 
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niîtiîshed from thcîr being continüally exposed to 
the fire arms of their enemies, while, on the con- 
trary, the Spaniards were constantly receiving re- 
cruits from Pferu and from Europe, With this in- 
tetólbn he fortified himself between the cities of 
Ctóiete and Conception^ in a place called Quipeo or 
Ctiyâpu, which Was capable of being defended by a 
ieir men agamst any number <rf enemies unprovided h^ -X^ 
Witli aitillerjr. 

Don Garda, on being informed ùt this measure, 
mâk*cfaed thither immediately With all his troops in 
Ofder ta dislodge him, but observing the niiture of 
Úit plade, he delayed several days making a general 
attack, in h&pes of being able to draw him from his 
pMition, that his cavalry miglrt be enabled to act 
with itíoí^ advantage. In the ihean time frequent 
^irmisheá took place between the parties. In one 
erf these, the celebrated Millalauco was made prri- 
Mtïttj who, tegardless of his situatioflj^ reproached 
the Spanish general sa severely with his cruel man- 
ner of making war, that, inflamed witji the most vio- 
lent passion^ he ordered him instantly to be ííh- 
paled. 

Ehïrîng the éíege the traitor Andrew had the te, 
iheriff to go, by order of Dcfn Oarcia, to Cai^ol^ 
can, and threaten him with the most dreadAil pun^ 
irfrment if he 3id not immediately submit to thti 
royal authority. The Araucanian, who was ez4 
tremely enraged at the sight of the betrayer of hitf 
fStther, ordered Mm to retire imincdiatfefy, tdfin^ 
Mta that wene it not for thé tharacter of an ambasácit^ 
dor with tHuicb he was^ intvestdd, he Would put him 
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to death with the most cuiel tortures* The foUow- 
log day J however, that traitor being taken as a 
spy, was suspended by his feet from a tree and suf- 
focated with smoke, , • . ^ 

Don Garcia at length commenced his attack upon 
the Araucanian encampment, by a violent cannonade 
from all his artillery, Caupolican, instigated by him 
soldiers, who were eager to make a vigoraos sally, fell 
with such fury upon the Spaniards, that, at the first 
charge, they killed about forty, and continued 
slaughtering them until, by a skilful evolution, the 
Spanish general cut off the retreat of the Arauca- 
nians, and surrounded them upon all sides. Caupo-; 
lican, nevertheless, valiantly seconded by his intre- 
pid band, for the space of six hours rendered the 
issue of the battle doubtful, till, seeing Tucapel, 
Colocólo, Renco, Linçoyan, MariantUt Ongolma^ 
and several others of his rnost valiant officers ^n, 
he attempted to retr^^t with the snmU ri^ii^naiit of 
his army, but being overtaken by. a detachmeivt o£ 
horse, he slew himself Jo avoid the melancholy fate, 
of his father. ; , : 

Although the events that afterwards occurred Iwi 
convinced Don ^Garcia that he had deceived him^lf 
¡n supposing, 1;hat the spirit of the Ajraucaniiuis wa3 
entirely broken afti^r the dreadful massacre at Ca-. 
nete, he however on this occasion .thought he had 
good reason to believe the war wholly at an end. 
The battle of Quipeo appeared to him decisive 
in every point of view; the principal oflEicers who 
. stippqrted the courage pf the enemy had. all peir- 
ished on th^t fatal day; their nation was without 
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chiefs and without troops, and appeared to be sub-^ 
missive to the will of the conquerors* Under the 
influence of these -flattering ideas, he devoted his 
whole at^tion to repair the losses .occasioned by 
the wair ; hé Rebuilt the fortifications that had been 
destroyed, particularly those of Arauco and of An- 
gol ; he restored Villarica, and re-established its in- 
habitants ; the mines that had been abandoned he 
caused to be opened anew, and others to be explored ; 
and obtained the establishment pf a bishopric in the 
capital, whither he went himself to receive the first 
bishop, Fernando Barrionuevo, a monk of the Fran- 
ciscan orden 

Findinghimself provided with a good number of 
retaran troops, he sent a part of them, under the 
command of Pedro Castillo, tocomplete the conquest 
of Cujo, whicbhad been commenced by Francis 
De Aguirre. That prudent officer subjected the 
Guarpes, the ancient inhabitants of that province, to 
the Spanish government, and founded on the eastern 
limits of the Andes two cities, one of which he call* 
ed St. Juan, and the other Mendoza, from the family 
name of the governor. This extensive and fertile 
country remained for a considerable time under the 
government of Chili, but has since been transferred 
to the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayre», to which, from 
its natural situation, it appertains. 

Whilst in this manner Don Garcia took advantage 
of the apparent calm tíiat prevailed in the country, 
he heard of the arrival at Buenos Ayres of the per* 
son appointed his successor by the court of Spun. 
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In consequence of this information he immediately 
quitted the kingdom, confiding the government for 
the present to Rodrigo de Quiroga, and returned to 
Peru, where, aK a reward for his services, he wat 
promoted to the exalted stati<m whkh fah fittlier bad 
filfcd, 
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7%e Toqui Ant^uenu recommences the War ; His 
Successes against Francis ViUagran^ the Governor p 
Destruction of Cañete i Sieges of Arauco and qf 
Ccnception i Battle of the Bio-bio. 

THE governor iq)poinled in place of Don Garcia 
was his praiecessor, Francis ViUagran, who having 
gone to Ecnrope a^r he bad been dej^ived c^ thé 
government, prQctSfedltttí*eÍQstatenient therein fitx>m 
Ibe court of i^iii« On his arrival at Clûfi, suppo- 
sing from the informatii^ of Dun Garcia and Qutro- 
gaihait AolhiDg more was necessary to be done with 
ihe Arattcaniaos, andtha/t tàey were in no condition 
tot ^ve him trooUe^ Viliagran turned his attention 
to tbe re*ac(piisition of the province of Tueuman, 
whadi, after haying been by y m, in 1549, subjected 
to the govetnment of Chili) had been since attached 
to tiif viccHrogralQF of Peru. Gregcm Castanedi^, who 
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had the charge of this enterprise, defeated the Pe-- 
ruvian commander, Juan Zurita, the author of the 
dismemberment, and restored the country to the 
obedience of the captains general of Chili ; it was, 
however, retained under their government but a 
tí: .' short time, as they were obliged by the court of 
Spain, before the close of the century, to cede it 
again to the govemmcot of Peru- 

But neither Don Garcia nor Quiroga, notwith- 
standing the long time they had fought in Chili, had 
formed a correct opinion of the temper of the peo- 
ple whom they pretended they had conquered. The 
invincible Araucanian cannot be made to submit to 
thé bitterest reverses of fortune. His losses them- 
selves, so far from dejecting or dismaying him, ap- 
, pear to inspire him with more strength and va^ 
Jour, This constancy, or obstinacy as some may 
term it, is certainly wonderful if not heroic. The 
few Ulmenes who had escaped from the late defeats, 
more than ever dctermilied to continue the war,;às<- 
$embled immediately after the rout of Quipeo ia. a 
wood, where they uniammjously elected as Toqui an 
officer of inferior rank, <:i$!bà v Andguçng, who had 
sigQ^zed himself in the last battle^^ Hcteadüy ae* 
ceptedt the etrnimrad, but represented to the eIect<H^, 
thit. as alteosi att the youth ofthe country had peri^ 
ed, he thought it expedient for them to retire ta 
$ome secure ^imttion, until an aimy could be c»dI^ 
lected of Sufficient strength to keep die fiehi* This 
prudent advice was approved by aU. Antiguènxi «• 
tired with the few $oldlers that he had. vitik hiinto: 
the iniccessible marshes of Lumaoo» cftUed. hf ^ 
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Spaniards the Rochela, where he caused high scaf- 
folds to be erected to secure his men from the ex- 
treme moisture of this gloomy retreat. The youth 
who were from time to time enlisted went thither to bç . 
instructed in the science of arms, and the Arau canîans 
still considered themselves free since they had a 
Toqui. 

As soon as Antiguenu saw himself in a situation 
to make himself feared, he quitted his retreat, and 
began to make incursions into thelSpanish territory, 
in order to practice his troops, and subsist them 
at the expense of the enemy. Wh«i this unex- 
pected information reached St. Jago, it caused great 
inquietude to Villagran, who, from his long expe- 
rience of the daring spirit of the Araucanians, 
foresaw all the fatal consequences that might result 
from this war. But in order, if possible, to stifle 
the bursting flame at its commencement, he sent 
forward immediately his son Pedro with as many 
troops as could be raised in so short a time, and 
soon after set out upon the march himself with a 
much greater force. 

The first skirmishes between the armies .were by 
no means favourable to Antiguenu, and Ms siege of 
Cañete was attended with no better success. As 
he, however, attributed his failure to the inex{;ie^ 
rience of his men, he sought on every occasioa 
to accustom them to the use of ar^^ At length, 
upon the hills of MiUapoa, he haft < the satisfaz» 
tionof diiowing them that they ccnild conquer, by 
defeatmg a body of ¡^laniards commanded by^ms 
'Pardo. . -.^.ii; :-'.ji»'.. ..; ^v:/,-. I.,jí«íi'.| .'."i, 
Vol. a Z 
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To keep up and increase the ardour whicli this 
success had excited in the minds of his soldiers^ 
Antiguenu stationed himself upon the top of Mount 
Mariguenu,a place of fortunate oitien forhíscotmtry¿ 
Viliagran, who was either too much indisposed with 
the gout to assume the^ conunand himself^ or Was 
averse to hazard the attack of a place that had prov- 
ed so unfortunate to him, gave in charge toone of his 
sons to dislodge theenemy from that dangerous post. 
This mah and enterprising young man attacked the 
Araucanian entreiKhments with so little precaution^ 
that almost all his army, ccmsisting of tht flower of 
the Spanish troops^ and- a great number of auxilia-^ 
ries, were cut in pieces, and he himself was killed at 
the entrance of the enemy's encampment* 

After this signal victcwy, Antigucnu marched 
against Cañete, riglitly judging that m the present 
circumstances it wcHiId be unable to resist him.; but 
Yillagran, who was likewise convinced of the im^ 
possibility of defending it, anticipated him by with- 
drawing all the inhabi^nts^ part of whom retired to 
Imperial, and part to Conception.. On their arrivd^ 
th^ Arauc^uiians, whahad experienced so^nany dis- 
asters in the vicinity of this place, had no other tnoa-i 
ble than that of destroying the fortifications and set* 
^ftg it on fii'e^ and in a short time it wa& eatirçl|f 
líonsumed*. 

-l|i' the mean time ViUagran, more the victim a£ 
g^f and mental anxiety than of his disorder^ died, 
afiiversa}iyvregretted by the colonists^ who lostinr 
^w^ik /wiiey. humoine imd valiant comnsumdier, to 
whose prudent conduct they were indebted for Jthe 
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Jircservation of their conquests* Before his death 
he appointed as his successor, by a special commis- 
sion from the court, his eldest son Pedro, whose 
mental endowments were no way inferior to hii 
father'i. ^ 

The death of the çovemot^ appeared to Antiguenu 
to present a favourable opportunity to undertake 
some important enterprise. . Haviiig fbrmed his ar- 
my,, whkth consisted of 4,000 îâaçnv into two di vi- 
sions,: he of dered one, under the ,t:o<am^nd of his 
Vicié Toqui AnüineeuU to lay siege to Conception, 
in order t6 attract thither the atfefition of the Sp^-r 
niard^, wftitei.wiih the other he marctred against the 
fort of ArauCD, whith v^ d:eÉénd€d byr^^rong 
garrison^: under die eommand of Lorenzo^ Bertial. 
Aritiiùeaal passed üte Bio^bio^ and enfeaxftpcd in a 
place called Leokethal, .where he Wa^ twice attacked 
by the governor, but lie not only made a vigorous 
defemiie, but repulsoi him With toss, afid followed 
him to the city, which he closely invested by diápost 
ing his troops in six divisions around it. The àiegç 
was continued for two monthsy every day of which 
w^ cMstinguished by some .gallant assault. But 
finding aH his attempts fruitless, as he could not pre- 
vent the frequent succours that were sent by sea to 
thebedegâd, he finally withdrew, resolving to. re- 
turn and prosecute the enterprise at a more favow- 
able time. 

In the mean time the defence of Arau^o was maiiit 
taînèd with the greatest vigour. As AntiguenUhad 
observed that whenever he attacked the placp, hig 
bravest ofl^ers were pointed out to the Spaniards 
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by their Indian auxiUarícs, and made the mark of 
the artillery, he resolved to take a severe vengeance 
npon them. For this purpose l\c contrived by his 
emissaries to inform the Spanisli commander that 
the auxiliaries were intriguing to deliver up the fort 
to the Araucanians. Bernai gave such credit to this 
false report, that in a transport of fury he immedi- 
ately ordered those unfortunate men to quit the 
place, notwithstanding their intreaties and remon- 
strauccs. This was the sole object of the Arauca* 
nian chieftain, who immediately had them seized 
and put to a cruel death in sight of the Spaniards, 
who were extremely exasperated in finding them* 
selves so grossly imposed on by a barbarian. 
' As the siege was protracted to a considerable 
length, Antiguenu became impatient, and wished to 
bring it to a conciben, if possible, by» the death of 
the goverïiOT ; with thî^ view aie challenged; him to 
Isingk combat. Notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of his sddiers, Bernai, who deemed himself; secure 
cf the victwy, accepted the challenge. The bat- 
tic between these two ¿hampions was continued for 
' two hours without either obtaining any advantage 
or injuring the other, till they were at length sepa- 

•ttited by their men. But what force had ndt been 
able to effect, was performed by famine. Several 

' bi>ats loaded with provi^ons had repeatedibjr attempt-, 
ed in vain to relieve the besieged ; the vigilance, ¿f 
the besiegers opposed so insuperable an obstacle, 
that íBernal saw himself at length compelled to aban- 
eon the place. The Araucanians permitted the gar- 
rison tQ retire without molestation, and contested 
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I themselves with burning the houses and demolish* 

ing the walls» 

.The capture of Angol, after that of Cañete and 
ArauGOy appeared so easy to Antiguenu, that he gave 
itm charge to one of his subalterns. . That officer 
meeting on the road with a body of Spaniards com- 
inanded by Zurita, defeated them, but was afterwards 
routed in his turn near Mulchen by Diego Carranza, 
i^om the magistracy of tlpt city had sent against 
him. Antiguenu^ solicitous of maintaining the re- 
putation of lus zrntSj' n^aired thither in person with 
about twa thousand men, in order to finish the enter- 
prize, bat Jbefore assaulting the place he encanijpéd 
ottheconfluence.bftbe Bk)*bio and Vergosa, lyberé 
he was attacked by the whole Spanish army, under 
the command of Bemal. . The Araucanians made 
use with much skill of the muskets ^ich they had 
taken at the defeat of Marigueou, aád sustainefd the 
assault for three hours in succession. Four hundred 
of the auxiliaries and a number of Spaniards had, 
faUen, when their infentry began to give way and ht* 
take themselves to flight* Bemal, perceiving no 
other means of restraining them, commanded the 
' horse to slay the fugitives. This severe order was 
carried into execution, and checked the confusion. 
The infantry being thus compelled to fight, attacked 
the enemy's intrenchments with such vigour, that 
they finally forced them and penetrated into the camp. 
Antiguenu valiantly opposed the assailants in person, 
but, forced along with a crowd of his soldiers who 
fled, he fell from a high bank into the river and was 
drowned. His death decided the battle. Great was 
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the slaughter of the Araucanians. Many also pet4^- 
cd in the river, into which they had thrown them- 
selves to escape. In this battle» which was fought 
in 1564, the conquerors themselves were almost ail 
wounded, and lost many of their men, but recovered 
forty- one muskets, twenty -one cuirasses and fifteeo 
helmets» with a great number of lances and other 
weapons* 

While these events passed on tlie shore of the 
Bio- bio J Lillemu, who had been ^ent by Antjgueim 
to lay waste the provinces of Chilian and Itata de* 
feated a detachment of eighty Spaniards, command- 
ed by Pedro Balsa. In the mean time the governor, 
leaving Conception with one hundred and fifty sol* 
diers, cut off a party of the Arancanians that were 
ravaging Chilian, Lillemu hastened to their relief^ 
but on his arrival, finding them : dispersed, lie only 
saved the remainder of his troops by mákiag a gallant 
stand in a narrow pass with several determined 
youth. This noble effort of patriotic courage guve 
time to his army to effect their escape, but it cost 
the lives of Lillemu and his valiant companions. 
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CHi^PTER IL 



Paillataru elected Toqui; Gavermnent of Rodrigo de 
Quiroga ; Conquest of the Archipeiugo ofChiloé; 
Description of its inhabitants. i- 

ANTIGUENU had for successor in the Toqui- 
ate Paillataru, the brother or cousin of the celebrat- 
ed Lautaro, but his character was of a very different 
stamp. Slow and extremely circumspect in his ope- 
rations, he contented himself during the first years 
of his command in maintaining undiminished the 
love of liberty in the bosoms of his countrymen, and 
in leading ihem from time to time to ravage the 
enemy's country/ During the same time a change 
was made of the Spanish governor : Rodrigo^de Qui- 
roga, who had been aj^ointed to that office by the 
Royal Audience of Lima, began his administration 
by arresting his predecessor, and sending him pri- 
soner to Peru. 

Having received ^a reinforcement of three hun- 
dred soldiers in 1665, he entered the Araucanian 
territory, rebuilt the fort of Arauco and the city of 
Cañete, constructed a new fortress at the celebrated 
post of QuipeOy and ravaged the neighbouring pro- 
vinces/ Towards the end of the following year he 
sent thie Marshal Ruiz Gamboa with %xxXf men to 
subject the inhabitants of the Archipelago of Chi- 
toé f tfaat^. officer encountered no resistance, and 
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founded in the principal island the city of Castro 
and the port of Chacao, 

The islands of the Archipelago amount to eighty, 
andj like most other islands, have bcçn produced by 
earthquakes, owing to the great number of volcanoes 
with which that country formerly abounded. Every 
part of them exhibits the most unquestionable marks 
of fire. Several mountains in the great island of 
Chiloé, which has given its name to the Archipe- 
Iago> are composed of basaltic columns, which, 
whatever may be said to the contrarj , could have 
been produced only by the operation of fire. 

The native inhabitants, though descended from 
the continental Chilians^ as their appearance, their 
manners and their language all evince, are neverthe- 
less of a very different character, being of a pacific 
or rather a timid disposition. They made no (^po- 
sition, as we have already observed, to the handful of 
- Spaniands who came therctosubjugatcthem, although 
their population is said to have exceeded seventy 
thousatid ; nor have they ever attempted to shake off 
the yoke until the beginning of the present century, 
when an insurrection of no great importance was ex- 
cited, which was soon quelled. The number of in- 
habitants at present amounts to upwards of eleven 
thousand; they are divided into seventy-six dis- 
tricts or Ulmenates, the greater part of which are 
¡subject to the Spanish commanders, and are obliged 
to render personal service for fifty days in the year, 
according to the feudallaws, which are rigidly ob- 
served in this province, notwithstanding they have 
been for a long time abcftished throughûut.the rest 
<^ the kingdom. 
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These islanders generally possess a quickness of 
capacity, and very readily learn V7 hate ver is taught 
them. They have a genius for the mechanical artsj 
and excel in carpcntery, cabinet making and turnery, 
from the frequent occasions which they have to ex- 
ercise themj all their churches and houses being 
built of wood. They are very good manufacturers 
of linen and woollen, with which they mix thefea* 
thers of sea-birds, and form beautiful coverings for 
their beds. They make also ponchos, or cloaks of 
various kinds, striped or embroidered with silk or 
thread. From their swine, which are very nume- 
rous, they make excellent hams, the most esteemed 
of any in South America, 

Notwithstanding the great quantity of timber an* 
nually taken from them, these islands arc covered 
•with thick woods ; and as it rains there almost 
incessaody, tbe cultivated grounds continue wet the 
whole yçan From hence it fc^ôws that the i^- 
habitants, although they have cattle, make no use 
of them for ploughing, but till the earth in a very 
singular mannpr. About three months before sow- 
ing time they turn their sheep upon their lands, 
changing their situation every three or four nights. 
When the field is sufficiently manured in this man-^ 
ner they strew the grain over it. One of their strong» 
€st men then attempts to harrow at by means of ^ 
machine formed of two large sticks of hard wood 
made sharp and fastened together, which he forces 
into the ground witk his breast, and thus covers the 
;3€0d. Notwithstanding this imperfect tillage, a crop 
of wheat will yield them ten or twelve for one* 

Vol. II. - A a 
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Tlicy also raise great quantities of barley, beans, 
pc^tLS, (¡ii'moa and potatoes u hich are the largest and 
bost of any iii Chili. From the excessive moisture 
of the atmobplierc the grape never acquires suffi- 
cient maturity to 1>c made in tu wine, but its vt-ant is 
supplied by various kinds of cider, obtained from 
apples and other wild fruits of the country. - 

The necessity that they are under of often going 
from oi>f isilaud to another, where the sea is^ far from 
deserving the name of tlie Pacific j renders the Chi- 
lotes excellent sailors. Their piragues are composed 
of three or ñve large planks sewed togetlier, and 
caulked with a species of moss that grows on a 
shrub. These Dre in great numbers throughout the 
whole of the ArchipchigOj and are managed with 
sails and oars, and in these frail skiffs Üie natives 
vrA\ frequently venture as far as Conception,* 

These people are fond of fishing, an occupation to 
which they are led from the great variety of fish 
with which their coasts abound. Large quantities of 
tliese are dried and sent to foreign countries. \They 
likewise dry the testaceous kinds, particularly the 
conchs, the clamps and the piures. For this pur- 
pose they arrange them in a long trench, covering 
them with the large leaves of the panke tinctoria.' 
Over these they place stones on which they make a 
hot fire for several hours. They then take thé roast- 
ed animals from their shells, and string them upon 

* It will not be improper to observe here, that the Indians who 
form the principal part of the sailors of the South Seas are very- 
active, docile and industrioiîs, and excellent seamen for these nrfld 
and temperate cliinates.M«.*S^fl/2wA Trans. 
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threads, which they hang for some time in the smoke. 
In this mode tii^y keep very well, and are carried to 
Cnjo and other places at a distance from the sea- 

As soon as the Christian religion was preacht^d in 
Chiloe it was readily embraced by the natives^ who 
have ever since continued faithful and obedient to 
its precepts. Their spiritual concerns arc under the 
direction of the bishop of Conception, and their 
temporal are administered by a governor apjîoînted 
by the captain -general of Chili.* Tlie Spaniards at 
present established in this Archipelago amount to 
about fifteen thousand, and its commerce is conduct- 
ed by means of three or four ships which trade there 
annually from' Peru and Chili, To these they sell 
large quantities of red cedar boai^ds, timber of dif^ 
ferent kinds suitable for carriages, upwards of two 
thousand ponchos of various qualities, hams, pil- 
chardsj dried shell-fish, white cedar boxes, cloaks, 
einbrôidered girdles, and a small quantity of am- 
bergris which is found upon the shores ; and receive 
in exchange wine, brandy, tobacco, sugar, herb of 
Paraguay, salt, and several kinds of European goods. 

* The temporal government of tliese islands at the present 
time (1792) is vested in the viccroyalty ofT/ima S/ianish Trivu-, 
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CHAPTER IIL 



B^tablishmentofthè Court of Êoi/aL4udiç7îâ& ; ùo- 
vernmeiit ofDoriMdchor Bravo de Sàravïa ; Mî~ 
lîtary operation of Pailktatit^ and of hk succes- 
sor PaynenajwH ; Suppression of the Court of Aiu 
cUence ; Second Government of Quiroga ; Foun- 
dation of Chilian s Some Account of the Pehu* 
envhes\ 

THE continuation of the war, and the great im- 
portance of the conquest, finally induced Philip H- 
to erect a court of Royal Audience in Chili, indé- 
pendant of that of Pern, To this he coniided, not 
only the political, but even the military adtninistm^- 
tion of that kingdom» This supreme tribunal, which 
was composed of four judges of law, and a fiscal^ 
on the X3th of August, 1567, made its sdemn entry 
into Conception, where it fixed itfc residence. Ira* 
mediately on assuming its functions it removed Qui- 
roga from the government, and gave the comttiand 
of the army with the title of general to Ruiz Gam* 
boa. 

This commander, having learned that Paillatanl 
was preparing" to besiege the city of Cañete, hastened 
thither immediately, and finding him in possession 
pf a post not far from that place, atta&ked and de** 
feáted him after a long and obstinate contest. This 
defeat enabled the victors to overrun àn^ lay waste 
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the counlrj', without oppositionj for the space of a 
year, from whnice they took u great numbtr of wo- 
men and children, whom tliey made slaves* In ihe 
ineaii time tlie Spanish gciienil attempted repeatedly, 
to no purpose, to persuude the Araiicaniiins io com- 
mence négociations for peace, Prcferring ail pos* 
sible evils to the loss of liberty, they constantly re- 
fused to lend an ear to his proposals. 

As peace^ so nccessury to the welfare of the co- 
lony, appeared to be daily more remote, Tîotwîth- 
standing no means were spared to cbtííin it, tlie 
military government of the Royal ¿udicnce was 
thought inadequate to the purpose of its establish- 
ment; and it was deemed more expedient to place it, 
as before, in the hands of a single chief, distinguish- 
ed by the new titles of president^ governor and 
captain ^general of Chili, from his being president of^ 
the Royal Audience, tiie head of the civil depart- 
ment, and commander of the armies. Don Melchor 
de Bravo Was, in 1568, invested with lliis trii>le 
character ; a man well qualified to fill the two first 
offices, but utterly incompetent to sustain thc/Iatter. 

He was nevertheless very desirous of engaging the 
tnemy, and signalizing the commencement of his 
government by a splendid victory. Having learned 
that Paillataru, who had collected a new army, had oc- 
cupied the fatal height of Mariguenu, which the Spa- 
niards, for what reason I know not, had never thought 
ÚÍ fortifying, he immediately marched against him at - 
the head of three hundred European soldiers, and % 
large numberof auxiliaries; Paillataru, like «everal Qf 
bis predecessors, had the glory of rendering thi^s moun* 
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tLiin faniüus by the total defeat uf the Spanish armr. 
TJic president, who very fortuiuuely escaped being 
made prisoîîcr, withdrew preci|>itately with the small 
remnant of his troops to the city of Angol. Greatly- 
intimidated by his defeat, he there resigned the 
command of the army to Gamboa, the marshal, and 
to the qiunter-master Velasco, whom he ordered 
immediately to evacuate the so often destroyed and 
rcbnilt fortress of Arauco. . These officers, while 
conducting the inhabitants of that place to Cañete, 
I'ell in with a division of the enemy, which they at- 
tacked and deviated. Nevertheless, Paillataru, having 
talien the post of Quipeo, marched two days after 
against that city with a determination to blockade it, 
when the marshal came out to meet him with all the 
roops that he could raise. The battle was continued 
Ê>r more than two hours, and was oiie of the bloodiest 
ever fought in Chili, The Spaniards, though se- 
verely handled, remained masters of the field ; but 
Paillataru, having in a short time repaired his losses, 
returned to oppose the marshal, who Wd entered 
the Araucanian territory to ravage it, and compelled 
him to retreat with loss. 

After this success, the two belligerent nations ob-* 
served, till the death of Paillataru, a j^eriod of about 
four years, a truce or suspension of arms. This 
was probably in a great measure owing to the gêne* 
ràl consternation caused by a dreadful earthquake,: 
which was felt throughout the country, and did 
great injury to the Spanish settlements, particularly 
thé city of Conception, which was entirely destroy- 
ed. The Spaniards, ever attentive to consolidate 




and give importance to their conquests, erected, in 
1570, another bishopric in the city of Imperial, to 
which they assigned as a diocese the vast extent of 
country lying between the river Maule and the 
soutlicrn confínes of Chiii, 

About this time the Mustces, or descendants of 
the Spaniards and Indians, having multiplied great- 
ly, the Araucanians, perceiving the advan tinges 
which they might derive from their assista nee, re- 
solved to attach them toilieir cause, by letting them 
see that they considered them as their country men- 
With this iiew, on the deatli of Paillataru in 1574, 
they conferred the office of Toqui on one of these 
men, called Alonzo Diaz, who had taken the Chi- 
lian name of Paynenancu, and had for ten years 
fought in their armies, where he had distingiiishec 
himself by his valonr and abilities. If his pn 
de'jessor had the fault of being too cautious, the 
new Toqui, pri the contrary, to avoid that imputa- - 
tion, was so rash and during that he almost always 
attacked the Spaniards with troops inferior in num- 
ber, whence all his enterprises had that result which 
might naturally have Been expected. 

As soon as he was invested with the command he 
crossed the Bio+bio, probably with an intention of 
attacking Conception^ but before he reached .it he 
was attacked and defeated in his entrenchments bv 
the quarter-master Bernai, notwithstanding the great 
valour with which he defended himself for a long 
time. Among the prisoners taken upon this occa- 
sion were seyeral women ^ho were found in arms, 
the greater part of whom killed themselves the same 
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night* Paynenancu, having escaped from the car- 
nage, marched against Villarica, but was a^in de- 
feated by Rodrigo Bastidas, the commandant of that 
city. 

Whilst the war was thus enkindled anew, the li* 
centiate Calderón arrived at Chilis in 1575, with a 
commission from the court of 13 pain as examiner. 
His first step was to suppress the tribunal of audi- 
ence;, on the sole principle of economy. The audi- 
tors themselves were Oi^lercd back to Peru^ and in- 
stead of the president Sarabia, Rodrigo Quiroga, 
who but a few years before had been appointed go- 
vernor by the Audience of Lima, was again rein- 
stated in that office by order of Philip IL 

That experienced officer, having assembled all the 
troops that lie could raise in the present circumstan- 

s, proceeded in 1756 to the frontiers to oppose the 
|)rogrcss of Paynenancu, who, notwithstanding he 
had been twice defeated, continued constantly to 
harrass the Spanish settlements ; but not being able 
to meet him, he contented himself with ravaging 
the country. 

In the mean time, having received a reinforcement 
of two thousand men from Spain, he gave directions to 
his father-in-law, RuizGamboa^to found a new colo- 
ur at the foot of the Cordilteras, between the cities of 
Santiiigo and Conception, which has since received 
the appellation of Chilian, from the river on whose 
shore it stands, and has become the capital of the 
fertile province of that name. Shortly after the es- 
tablishment of this settlement, in 1580, the governor 
died at a very advanced age, having nominated Gam- 
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boa as his successor* The three years of Gamboa'** 
gove f anient were occupied on one side in opposing 
the attempts of Paynenancu> and on the otlier ¡a re- 
pelling^ the Pchuenches and ChiquiUanians, who» 
instigated by the Araucanians, had begun to molest 
the Spanish settlements, , 

Thç Bejhuenches form a numerous tribe, and în- 
Jiabit that part of the Chilian Andes lying between 
the 34tli and 37th degrees of south latitude^ to tlie 
east of the Spanish provinces of Calcbafjüa> Maule» 
Chillan and Huilquilc^u. Their dress is no way 
different from that of the Araucantans^ except that 
instead of drawers or breeches, they wear around 
the waist a piece of cloth like the Japanese, w hich 
falls down to the knees. Their boots» or hlioes, are 
all of ojie piece, and made from the skin of the hind^ 
leg of an ox, taken off at tíie knee, this they fit tc 
the foot while green, tujniing the hair within, and" 
sewing up one of the ends, the skin of the knee 
serving for the heel. These shoes> by being worn 
and often rubbed with tallow, become as sgft aud 
pliable as the best dressed leather^ 

Although these mountaineers have occfu^ioually 
shown themselves to be valiant and hardy soldiers, 
they are nevertheless fond of adorning and decorat- 
ing themselves like women^ Th.ey wear ear-rings 
and bracelets of glass beads upon their arms ; they 
also ornament their hair with the same, and suspend 
little bells around their heads. Notwithstanding they 
have numerous herds of cattle and sheep, their usu^ 
aî food is horse flesh, which, like tlie Tartars, thcjf 
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prefer to any other, but, more delicate than that peo- 
ple, they eat it only when boiled or roasted- 

Thcy dwell in the manner of the Bedouin Arabs, 
in tents made of skins, disposed in a circular form, 
leaving in the centre a spacious field, where their 
cattle feed during the continuance of the herbage. 
^V^hen that begins to fail they transport their habita- 
tions to anotlier situation, and in this manner, con- 
tinually changing place, they traverse the valliies of 
the Cordilleras. This wandering life is not, however, 
without its pleasures : by this means they acquire 
new acquaintanceis, new accommodations, and new 
prospects. ^ 

Each village or encampment is governed by an 
Uhnen, or hereditary prince. In their language and 
religion they differ not from the Araucanians. They 
re fond of hunting, and often, irt pursuit of game, 
traverse the immense plains that lie between the great 
river of Plata and the straits of Magellan. These 
excursions they sometimes extend as for as Buenos 
Ayres, and plunder the country in the vicinity. 
They frequently attack the caravans of merchandize 
^ going from thence to Chili, and so successful have 
they been in their enterprises, that at present, owing 
to that cause, the commerce in that quarter is ^id 
to be almost entirely stopped.^ 

* It may be here proper to relate what I myself noticed oa toy 
passage through these districts. On the 27th of April, 1783, 1 left 
Mendoza with post horses for Buenos Ayreá. Wc ¿oon learned 
from sonie|>eopIe whom we met, that the Pehuencbés were out ca 
their exxyirsions ; and we soon after received the meltiitcholy hi- 
lormation of the massacres they had committed in the Portion of 
Magdalena» In consequence 'of this there was not a post house 
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They have, nevertheless, for many years abstained 
frbm committhig hostilities within the Chilian boun- 
daries in time of peace, induced either by the ad- 
vantages which they derive from the trade with the 
inhabitants, or from the fear of being roughly 
handled by them, ITieir favourite weapon is the 
làqucy already described, which they always carry 
with them fastened to their girdles. It is very pro- 
bable that the ten Americans conducted by the va- 
liant Orellana, of whose amazing courage mention 
is made in Lord Anáon's Voyage, were of this tribe. 

Notwithstanding their wandering and restless dis- 
position, these people are the most industrious and 
commercial of any of the savages. When in their 
tents they are never idle. The women weave cloths 
of various colours; the men occupy themselves i 



where we stopped but was in a «tate of alarm,, and we came to 
some that were absolutely deserted through fear. The year 
before about three hundred Indians,, lying back upon their 
horses, trailing their lances behind them, in oilier to have it 
supposed that it was one of those droves of mares so common 
in those Pampas, appeared all at once before the post of Gutieirez ; 
but, supposing it strongly guarded, wore deterred from attack- 
ing it, although they saw but one man, who patroled the wall 
with his musket, and was indeed the only person in it. This man 
knew well that the horses were guided, by the ord^r apd course 
they pursued, although he could see nothing of theii^ riders till 
they had come very near. •He had the prudence, however, not to 
fire at them, which probably led them to believe there was a 
greater forct whhiu the place, and induced them to abandon the 
•pteirprise and vent their fury upon the u^nfortunate inhabitants 4i>f 
those plains. The commander of the post of Amatrain was not so 
fortunate ; he was killed the same year with a negro who attend- 
ed him. These posts are fortiñed with palisades, or with a mud 
wsll, and have a ditch and a draw-bridge. 
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making baskets and a variety of beautiful articles of 
wood, feathers or skins, which are highly prized' by 
their neighbours. They assemble every year on 
the Spanish frontier, where they hold a kind of fair 
ih:\t usimlly continues for fifteen or twenty days. 
Hither they bring fossil salt, gypsum, pitch, bed- 
coverings, ponchos, skins, wool^ bridle-reins beau- 
tifully wrought of plaited leather, baskets^ wooden 
vessels, feiithcrs, oetrich eggs, horses, cattle, and a . 
variety of other articles ; and receive in exchange 
wheat J wine, and the manufactures of Europe. They 
are very skilful in traffic, and can with difficulty be 
overreached* For fear of being plundered by those 
who believe that any thing is lawful against infidels, 
they never all drink at the same time, but sepa- 
rate themselves into several companies, and while 
ome keep guard the others indulge themselves in 
the pleasures of wine. They are generally humane, 
complacent, lovers of justice, and possess all those 
good qualities that are produced or perfected by 
commerce. 

The Chiquillanians, whom some have erroneously 
. supposed to be a part of the Pejbuenches, live to the 
north eastpf them, on the eastern borders of the 
Andes. These are the most savage, and, of course, 
the least numerous of any of the Chilians, for it iâ 
an established fact that the ruder thé state of savage 
life, the more unfavourable is it to population. They 
go almost naked, merely ^vrapping around them the 
skiu of the guanaco.* It is observable that all the 

* The anonymous account T>f Chili published at Bologna, in 
sptaktng of this nation, observes, that their language is guttural, 
ai^ a very corrupt jargon of the Chilian., 
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Chilians who inhabit the eastern vallies of the Andes, ^B 
both the Pehuenches, the Puelches, and the Huilli- 
ches, as well as the Chiquillanians, are much redder 
than those of their countrymen who dwell to the 
westward of that mountain. All these mountaineers 
dress themselves in skins, ' p£jint their faces, live in 
general by hunting, ^nd lead a wandering and un- 
settled life. They are no other, as I haire hitherto 
observed, than the so mueK Cislebrated Patagonians, 
who have occasionally been seen near the ^traits of ^ 
Magellan, and have been at one time described as 
giants, and at another as men a little above the com- 
mon stature. It is true that they are, generally 
speaking, of a lofty stature and great strengtli. 



CHAPTJPR IV. 



Government of the Marquis de Fillarhermom ; Hi^ 
Successes against Paynenancu; Capture and Death 
of that General; Enterprises of the Toqui Cay an- 
cura and his Son Np^ngonïel ; Ijinding of the Eng- 
lish in Chili ; Operations of the Toqui Cadeguala. 

AS soon as information was received in Spain of 
the death of Qiiiroga, the kings^ent oi^t as governor 
to Chili Don Alonzo Sotomayor, with: six hundred 
regular troops, who, in 1583^ landed at Buenos 
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Ayres, and from thence proceeded to Santiago. Hè 
immediately sent his brother Don Louis, whom hè 
appointed to the new office of colonel of the king- 
dom, to çuccour the cities of Villarica and Vàldivia, 
which were besieged by the Araucanians. That of- 
ficer raised the sieges of those places after having 
twice defeated Paynenancu, who attempted to oppose 
his march. Notwithstanding these reverses the en- 
terprising Toqui turned his arms against Tiburcio 
lieredia, and after^vards against Antonio Gglfcguií- 
I0S5 who were ravaging the country with a large 
body of cavalry ; by these he was liketvise defeated, 
but the victors paid dearly for their victory. 

In the mean time the governor, having driven off 
the Pehueuches who infested the new settlement of 
Chilian, entered the Araucanian territory with seven 

ndred Spaniards and a great number of auxilia- 
ries, resol vtd to pursue the rigorous system of mak- 
ing wat which had been adopted by Don Garcia, in 
preference to the mild and humane policy of his im- 
mediate predecessors. Thrprovince of Encol Was 
the first that experienced the efiFects of hii severity. 
He laid it entirely waste with fire and sword. Those 
who were taken prisoners were either hung or sent 
away with their hands cutpff, in order to intimidate 
their countrymen. Thç provinces of Puren, Ilicura 
and Tucapel would have shared the same fate, if the 
inhabitants had not secured themselves by flight be- 
^re the arrival of the enemy, after setting on fire their 
houses and their crops. In the last province they 
took only three of the inhabitants prisoners, who 
were impaled. Notwithstanding their severities a 
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number of inustees and mulattoes joined the Arau- 
canians, and even some Spaniards, among whom 
was Juan Sanchez, who acquired great reputation. 

The Araucanian general, impelled either by his 
ûatur^ audacity, or by despair, on finding himself 
fellen in the estimation of the native inhabitants, op- 
posed on the confined of the province of Araucothe 
whole Spanish a^oiy with ç«ily eight hundred men. 
They nevertheless fought with such resolution that 
the Spaniards were not able to break them till af- 
ter an obstinate contest of sevtral hours, in which 
thjcy losa a considerable number of men. Almost all 
the Araucanians were slain, Paynenancu himself 
was taken prisoner, and immedi^ely executed. The 
victorious governor then rebuilt the fortress of Arau- 
Go, appointing the quarter-master Garcia Ramon to 
coi^mand it, and encamped on the shoreof the iW^ 
ver Carampangiai* 

The Araucanian valour which had been depressed 
by the imprudent conduct of the mustee general, 
was excited anew by the elevation to that dignity, in 
1585, of Cayanearu, one of their own countrymen, 
and Ulmen of the district of Mariguemi. One hun* 
drcd and fifty messengers, furnished with symbolical 
arrows, were immediately dispatched to various 
quarters in search of aid. Every thing was put in 
motion, and in a short time a respectable army was 
assembled. The new Toqui determined to attack 
at midnight the Spanish camp,; which stitt occupied 
the post of Carampangui, of whose exact situation 
he was informed by means of a spy. For this pur- 
|>ose he formed his army into three divisions^ and 
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gave the command of them to three valianl ofl5cei;% 
Lonconobal, Antulevu, andTarqchma* 

These divisions proceeded by three roads thatjed 
to the camp, and cut in pieces tlie auxiliaries^ who 
vv^ere tlie first to oppose their progress, Fortanately 
for the Spaniards» the moon, at the moment of the 
assault, enabled them after a short period of confu-^ 
sion, in w hich they lost several of their men, to form 
themselves and make head against their assailaats^ 
who, galled upon all sides by tl)e musketiy, began 
at length to give way. The governor at the saniie 
time, chiirging them with his band of vetei-ans, sue- 
ceeded m repulsing them, tl^gh not withf>ut great 
loss on buth sides. 

Cayancura, who had baited at the entrance of the 
Spanish camp^ in order to suppoit the attack^ find- 
ing his trüop:^ rLiiring exhausted and fatigued, per- 
mitted tliein to rest the remainder of the night, aini 
at day break returned to the attack, * The Spaniards 
came out tojne^t them in the open field, and most 
obstinate and bloody was the battle that ensued. 
But, overpowered by the horse and artillery, the 
Araucanians were finally compelled to quit the field. 
The authors whom I have consulted satisfy them- 
selves wkh observing that the victory cost the Spa* 
niards desa-, without specifying the number of the 
slain. The governor himself calls it a bloody one in 
his patent to Nugno Hiemandez. The greatest proof 
of his loss is that ipmediatejy after the action, he 
raised his camp, and retired to the frontiers, whenî 
he built twofprts, that of Trinidad upon the southern, 
and Spirito Santo upon the northern shore of th^ 
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Bio-bio. He also sent orders to the sergeant-major 
to raise as m^ny recruits as possible throughout the 
kingdom, who, in consequence, broughthim two thou-* 
sand horse, and a considerable number of infantry. 

Notwithstanding his losses, the Araucanian ge- 
neral resolved to take advantage of the retreat of the 
governor to attack the fort of Arauco. In order to 
render more secure the success of the enterprise, he 
etndeavoured to divert the Spanish forces in every 
quwter. For this purpose he ordered Guepotan to 
make incursions into the territory of Villarica from 
thefoirt of Liben, wterehe had supported himself for 
several years. To Cadig*uala, who was aftervi ards in- 
vested with the supreme command, he gave charge to 
hârrass the inhabitants of Angd ; and appointed Ta- 
rechina to guard the shores of the Bio^bio ; while 
MeîlËanca and Catipilbn were sent against Impe- 
rial. These officers had seVertil encounters with the 
Spaniards, attended with various success. Guepotan 
fost the foit of Liben, which was taken by the bro*' 
ther of the-govcrnor, while Tarochina made himself 
master of a great number of boats on the Bio-bio, 
that were conducting supplies of men and warlike 
stores to the forts newly erected upon that river. 

In 1586 Cayaacura began his intended siege, by 
sufTOunding the place with strong lines, so as not 
énly to int^roept all succours, but also to prevent the 
repeat ^f the garrison. From these preparatiopâi 
the besieged perceiving that they must finally be 
0fMpelled to surrenda- or perish > with: hunger, 
âiou^t it better to die with arins in their lM|nds 
Aan to be reduced to thi^ extremity ; ^hey therefore^ 
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attaíked the enetny^s works with such vigour, ^t 
after a dreadful combat of about four hours, they 
forced them» and put the AraucanLans to flight, Ca- 
yancura, extremely mortified at the ill success of his 
enterprise, retired to his Ulmcnate, leaving the com* 
mand of the army to his son Nangoniel, a youth of 
great hopes, and much beloved by the nation» 

The young commander immediately collected 
some companies of infantry and a hundred and fifty 
horse, which from hence forward began to form a 
part of the Araucanian force, and returned to invest 
the same fortress, whose environs he so closely 
guarded, that the Spaniards, unable to procure ft 
supply of provisions, were at length compelled to 
evacuate it. Encouraged by this good fortune, he 
proceeded against the fort of Trinidad which protect- 
ed the passage of the enemy's supplies by the Bio- 
bio ; but having fallen in on th& road with M: divi» 
sion of Spanish troops, under the command of Fnui«' 
cisco Hernandez, he lost m arm in t|ie coi^st, af* 
ter having received several other dangerous wouad^ 
This misfortune obliged hun to retire to a BÓf^tií^ 
botiring mQUOtaifi>, where he was draim into an am- 
bush by the sergeant-niajpr, and stein with -fifty q{ 
his siddicr$, nQtwithstanding the great yaipyr with 
wtttchthey defended themselves for a long timQ* 
The jSame lÀy Cadc^^la, who had obtened gi^ 
leputatiGai mûitwmy for his coyn^ and^miüiwiy 
düU, wis|>fx>claiinf^ by his officers. 

' Wliy^tithe.Am^caiûans/^iidea to oppose 

tbe ptogress of the Splpi^krds in their country, the 
&igUsh ú^jii9mMjm.^f^^ against üien in 
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fhát remote quarter. On the 21st of July, 1586, 
Sir Thcxnas Cavendish sailed with three ships from 
Plymoc^h, and in the following year arrived on the 
eoast of Chili. He landed in the desert port of Quin- 
tw^o, «né endeavoured to enter into a négociation 
trith the natives of the country. But his stay there 
was but of short continuance ; lie was attacked by 
Alopzo Molina, the Corregidor of Santiago, and 
eompeliedf to quit the coast with the loss of several 
of his sddiers and seamen. 

Ih the mean time Cadeguala, who had signalized 
the beginning of his command by several bold in- 
i^rnons, resolved to avail himself of this timely di- 
version to surprise the city <rf Angol, with some of 
Whose iidiabitai^she makitained a secret intelligence. 
By means of these agents he i^evailed upon those 
Chüians who were in the service of the Spaniards to 
set fire to die houses of their masters at a certain 
liour of the night, when he would be ready with his 
«my at the gates. The plan being accordingly exe* 
èuted, he entered the city amidst the confusion^ 
oecu^ed the several quarters of it with a thousand 
foot and a Hundred horse, and began to make a dread- 
ful slaughter of the citizens who, in flying from the 
flames, fell into his hands. The garrison in vain at- 
tempted to oppose his progress ; nor would any have 
escaped the sword on that fatal night, had not by 
good fortune the governor accidental^ arrived there 
two hours before the attack. He immediately hasten» 
edatthe head df his guard to the ¿i&reiit places 
Atat were attacked, and ynih wonderful presence of 
mind ccdlected the dispersed inhabitants, and con* 
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ducted them to thé citadel. Frotn thence he aaffi^ 
out with the most determined of them, 2md at&ckèd 
the enemy, whom he obliged to retire at day break. 
The Araucanians had become muchlete scrufuious 
than formerly in their mode of te£dkiitg}Wa% for Ca««r 
deguala was not abandoned by any of hb officers oa 
this occasion, asCaupolican had been at Can^e in 
his fraudful surprise of that city. 

Altliough this darings enterprise bad not been ac-» 
companicd with the success which the Araocadian 
general expected, yet, far from being di^tcpUrag^d 
by it, he undertook thesáege of the fortress of Pureiii^î 
which from its intjeriw situation aj^^easred moreeaqr 
to be taken. He investedit regularly with four thou» 
sand men in four divisions, uader the ccmMa^SHid of 
Guaiialcoa, Caliibtaru, Relmuantu, and Curí}^wí¿ 
the most valiant officers of his army. The govef&or^ 
on receiving information of the danger,^ the plaef ^ 
hastened to relieve it with a strong ^*etnforcemart¿. 
but Cadeguala advanced to meet him with a hua«. 
dred and fifty lances, and opposed him - with sucb 
vigour, that after a long combat, 'm which several 
were killed, he compelled him to retreat. 

Elated with this success, he propoi^ed to the be- 
sieged, either to allow them to retire upon parole» or 
enter his service. These terms, which he pretended 
to consider as advantageous,' were rejected with dis* 
dain. One person alone, called Juan Tapia, availed 
himself of the proffer, and went over to the Arau- 
canians, by whom he was well received, and advanc* 
• ed in their army. This plan proving abortive, Cade*' 
guala determined to shorten the siege by a decisive 
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blow. He presented himself before the walls on a 
superb horse which he had taken from the governor, 
and defied the commander of tht place, Garcia Ra- 
mon, to single combat at the end of three days. The 
diallenge being accepted, the intrepid Toqui ap- 
peared at the time appointed in the field, with a small 
number of attendants; whom he placed apart. The 
Spanish commander came out to meet him witli 
forty men, whom he I&ewise ordered to remain at a 
distance* The two champions then patting spurs to 
their horsea, encountered with such fury, that the 
first stroke dec^d the battle, Cadeguala falling to 
ihe*ground, pierced through and through by tlie lance 
of. Jus advi^rsary ; notwithstai^ding which, refusing 
to acknowledge himself vanquished, he endeavoured 
to remount his horse, but life failed him in the at- 
ten^pt. His soldiers ran to raise him, and carried off 
the fcfodf , after a sharp contest witl^ the Spaniards. 
The army then retired frqm the place, determined to 
wtum when they had elected a new chief. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Toqui Guanoalca takes the Forts ^ Pwren^ 
Trinidad^ and Spirito Santo ; Esc^ploits of the 
Herj^ine Janequeo i Battles ofMariguenu and Tu^ 
capeL 

THE Araucanians soon returned to besiege the 
fort of Puren under their nevr Toqui Guanoalca, 
whoj being informed by Tapia that the garrison 
was but ill supplied with provisions, and divided 
into two parties^ had formed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of taking it. The fesult proved that he 
calculated correctly ; as the besieged, cut off frotó 
all external succour, and dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of their officers, were not long in retiring to the 
city^ of Arigol ; the Amucanians with' âieir usual 
policy, leaving the passage free, nor endeavourmg 
to molest them in their retreat. . 
Guanoalca immediately after marched against ano- 
"tbtr fort which the Spaniards had a little before con- 
structed in the vicinity df Mount Mariguenu ; but 
a considerable reinforcement having entered it short- 
ly before, he resolved to employ his forces in ano- 
ther quarter where the prospect of success apprared 
more fiattering. With this view he proceeded against ^ 
the forts of Trinidad and Spirito Santo, upcm the 
shores of the Bio-bio. Tlie governor, apprehensive 
that he should not be able to defend them^ or not 
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CMsîaerâ^tih^m as of i^ufficient import évacuât* 
ed themin 15ft9, and transferred the garrison to ano- 
tíier fortress,, which he had directed to be built upon 
the river Puchanqui, in order to protect the city of 
Aogol : So that tbc war now became in a great mea- 
sure reduced to.the construction and demolition of 
fortifications. 

The dictatorship of GuaiK)alca was rendered more 
remarksüble by the military exploits of the heroine 
Janeijueo than by his own. This woman was the 
wife df diatvaliant officer Guepotan» who for so long 
a time> defended the post of Liben. After the loss 
pf that important place he retired to the Andes, 
ii^re,be constanliy endeavoured to stimulate those 
mountaineers to the defence of the cou nt ry , Desi- 
roosof laying his wife with him, he at length de^ 
scended into, the plains in search, of lier^ but was 
surpoised by theJ^aniwds,^ who were very solicitouB 
to get hiia into their hands^ and preferred being 
eut in pieces to surrendering himsdf prisoner. Jane-: 
queo, in&uned with an ardent desire of avenging 
the death of her husband» in company with her, bro* 
ther Guediiuntereo, placed herself at theheadnof an 
army, of Pueldies, with, which, in 1590, she began 
to make inroads upon the Spanidh settlem^ts, kUF- 
ing all of that nation that fell intOiher hand^» Thb^ 
governor, reinforced by a regiment of soldiery 
which he had received from Peru, set out upon hiai 
march agaiost her; but she, cpnirtantly occtipying» 
dbe highest grounds and a^cl^ing unexpectedly, 
sometmies the vw> aod at odhers the rear of his ar-^ 
my, obKged jbim tp n^tut, ^t^ Nrlng lo$^ tq m. 
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purpose, much time and a consideitd^e ttuinber of 
men. As he was of opini<^ that rigorous measures 
were the best suited to quell the pride of the-Arauo¿-* 
nians, he gave orders, before his retreat, that all the 
prisoners taken in this incursicm should be hung : 
Among these was one who requested to be faung 
upon the highest tree, in order thatthe sacrifice which 
he made of himself to his country, should be more 
conspicuous to his coimtr}'^men, and' inspire themr 
with a stronger determination tocLefend their Inerties. 

Janequeo having defended herself thus success^ 
fully against a general, who was unquestiosiably 
a good soldier, and had gained si high reputation 
in the wars of Italy, Germany and Flanders, pro-^ 
ceeded against the fortre^ of Puchanqui, not fer 
from which she de^feated and kiUed Aranda, tfie com- 
mander, who had advanced to meet her with a part 
of tlie garrison* But not having beeii able to take 
the fort, .she retired at thé commencement of the 
raioy season to the mountains of Villarica, where 
she fortified herself in a place surrounded by preci- 
pices, which dhe deemed perfectly secure ; from 
whends^she daily infested the environs of that city in 
such a manner that no one ventu^d to leave it. 

The governor, moved by the complaints of the 
áÚ2tnSf sent his brother Don Louis to their aid, 
with t^ greater part of two reinforcements that he> 
had llitdy received fi^nv Bern, under the command 
CÍ Castillejo and Penalosa^ The intrepid Janequeor 
awaited him Valiantly in herretreiA; repelling with 
great presence of mind the vatious assaults 4^ the 
Spailiardss iintil her «okliêrB- b^ing dispersed by 
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the artillery, she 9^w herself obliged to provide* 
for her safety by flij^t*^.^ JJer brother was taken in 
attempting to escape, aápobtaincd his life from the 
victors on condition of promising on oath to keep 
his sister quiet, and securing to them the friendship 
of his vassals and adherents ; but while this proposal 
was debated in a national council, he was killed by 
^ Ulmen Catipiuque, who^ abhorred any kind of 
recondiliatiQn. 

The old- Toqui Guanoalca died at the close of 
this^year, and in 1591, Quintuguenu, an enterpris- 
ing young man, and ambitious of glory, was ap- 
pcñotedhis successor. Having taken by assault the 
fort of Mariguenu, he encamped with two thousand 
men Aipoii the top of that mountain, hoping, by some 
important victoiy, to render himself as celebrated 
tiière as Lautaro. The governor, undaunted by the 
recollection of the misfortunes that had befallen his 
countrymen in that ill-omened place, put lüm- 
self at the head (^ one thousand Spaniards^id.a 
large number of auxiliaries, and immpdiately march- 
ed thither, resolving to dislodge the. enemy, or at 
least to keep them besieged. 

After having given the necessary orders, he began' 
at day break to defile the difficult ascent of the moun- 
tain, leading the advanced guard in person, ití front 
of which he Ivad placed twenty half-pay officers, well 
experienced in this kind of war. Scarcely had he 
ascended half way, when he was attacked with isuch 
fury by Quintuguenu, that a general of less' talents 
would have been driven headlong down with all his 
troops ; but, animating his men by his voice and ex- 
. Vol.il Dd 
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ftïnple, he sustained for more than an hour the ter* 
rible encounter of the enemy, till having g^ijied st^ 
by step the level ground, he succeeded in iotçïng 
them into their intrenchments, without however be* 
ing able to break their order* 

The Araacanians, mutually exhcfrting each other 
to die \vith glory, defended their camp until mid- 
day with incredible valour, when Don Carlos Im^ 
zabalj after an obstinate resistance, finaUy forced the 
lines on the left v^ith his conlpâojr. At the saine 
time the quarter-master and Don Rodolphus LÍ5<» 
perger, a valiant German officer^ penetrated with 
their brigades in front and on the rig^. Quinttt'» 
guenu, although surrounded on every side, render** 
ed for a long time the event of the battle doubtfuL 
He maintained his troops in good order» and coa-» 
jured them not to dishonour by an ignominious de-^ 
feat a place that had so often witnessed the victories 
of tl^ir ancestors* Whilst he flew from rank to ruik 
animating his men, and constantly ConfroDting the 
enemy, he feU, pierced with three mixUà wounds 
by the governor, who had singled him out and taken 
aim at him. The last W(»y1 he uttered . was aii 
entiuisiastic ejcdamation of liberty. 

On seeing him (kad, a part of his sokUers in des- 
pair suffered themselves to be cut in pieces, and the 
test t>etook themselves to flight. Almost all the 
auxiliaries were slain, but of the Spamards it is said 
that only twenty fell in üie batde ; of which number 
was a Portuguese knight cf the order of Christ, wha 
was slain in the begianiog of the conflict. 
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The gdvfírnorj lijghly gratified w5th being the fir^ 
conqueror of the Araucanians on the formidable 
Marigueiuiy conducted his army to the sea shore, 
where he was saluted with repeated discharges of 
cannon from tlie Peruvian fleet, which, in scouring 
the coast in search of the English, had witnessed the 
victory. These demonstrations of general joy were 
answered on the part of the army by frequent vol- 
leys of musketry, and the customary miíitary rejoic- 
Ingft. Availing himself of thb opportunity, the go^ 
Tcmor sent the quarter- master to Peru, on the re- 
turn of the âeet, in order to oÍ3tain the greatest pos- 
sible reinforcement of trocas to prosecute the war 
Ú^ ensuing campaign. 

In die mean time he abandoned the ancient situa, 
tion of die fortress of Arauco, and rebuilt it in ano* 
titer more Convenfent upon the sea shore, where, in 
case of need, it could be more readily succoured. 
Colocólo was lord of this iMstirict ; he was son to the 
celebrated Ulmen of that name, but of a disposition 
vei^ dirent from that of his fadier. Indignant on 
seeing his lands occupied by tíie enemy, he endea- 
voured to drive them oiF, but being defeated and 
made prisoner, he solicited and obtained his life, on 
condition of persuading his subjects, who had retire^ 
to the mounteins, to submit to the Spanish govern- 
m^it. These, on being urged by his wife Millayené 
to fulfil the promise of thek chief, replied, that as 
his present misfortune^ had been caused by love of 
bis country, so ouglu he to endure them with a firm* 
ness worthy of his bird) ; that, ^sâmulated by 1Ü9 
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example, they would confront all dangers to defend 
hinij and to revenge the outrages which he might 
sufien The priocCj irritated by this reply, devoted 
himself to the service of the Spaniards, and served 
them asa guide in the pursuit of his people., .. mM, • 
At this period, 1592, there was among the Arau- 
canians a S[>aniard who had been made prisoner in 
one of the former battles, and who by his ingratiating 
manners had obtained the esteem and confidence of 
the principal men of the nation. This man^ either 
from gratûude for the treatment he had received, or 
at the instigation of the governor, applied himself to 
effect a treaty of peace with great hopes of success, 
but the preliminary conditions proposed by him not 
proving agreeable to cither of the parties, all his en- 
deavours were ineôectuaL The governor, irritated 
at the ill success of his proposals set out on hia 
inarch with all his lu-my for the province of Tucapel^ 
. laying waste with fire and sword all that fell in his 

^^ymj'. - ' . 

PaiUaeco, who had been elected Toqui in plac^ 
of Quintuguenu, thiiiking himself not suific^eiitly 
^ong to oppose the enemy openly^ resolved to draw 
tb^m into an ambuscade. For. this purpose hepla- 
j^edia hundred men on horseback at the entrance of a 
. wood, within which he had concealed the remainder 
Qf his forces, with orders for them to cpjlnterfeit 
flight on tíie appearance of the enemy. . This scheme 
at first promised success ;. the Spaniards pursued 
them, but discovering in time that it w^s only a strat- 
agem, they turned back and pretendçd to fly them- 
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selves, in order to in^Uf^^tixeir enemies to quit the> 
wood and attack tl>€ir ^¿|||g ^open field. The Arau- 
canians, not aware ^^^'^PBkM!^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ snaife, 
and being surrounded SfsSiWeiy side, were almost 
all cut to pieces, together with their co limande r, af- 
ter having sold their lives very dearly. The re- 
mainder took refuge in the marshes, where they se- 
cured themselves from the fury of the victors. 

These repeated victories, the cause of such exulta- 
tion to the Spaniards, were but the preludcii of the 
severest disasters that they had ever experienced in 
Chili. It will, nevertheless, scarcely atlniit of a doubt 
that they must have cost much blood, since the go> 
vernor, contrary to his custom, withdrew to Santiago 
after the last action, with the intention oí' awaiting 
there the reinforcements which he cxi)ected from 
Peru, and to raise as many recruits as possible in ., 
the northern provinces of the country. The rein* ^ 
forcements were not long in arriving, but as they ap- 
peared to him insufficient to continue the war with 
advantage, he determined to go to Peru in person to 
soUcit more considerable succours, committing* in 
the m^an time the command of the army to thequar-- 
tier-master, and the civil government to the liceiitiate, 
Pedro Viscarfa. On his arrival £it Lima he met with, 
his successor in the government, who had been ap-; 
p(^nted by the court of Spain. This was Don Mijfltiji; 
Loyola, nephew of St. Ignatius,* anofficer of n\erit, 
who had acquired the favour of the viceroy Toledo,' 
by taking Tupac Amaru, the last Inca of Peru, in 

* The celebrated founder of the order of the Jesuits. 
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the mountains of the Andes, This service not onljr 
obtained him the government of Chili, but also the 
princess Clara Beatrix Coya in marriage, the only 
daughter and heiress of the Inca Sayri Tupac, He 
arrived at Valparaiso in 1593, with a respectable 
body of troops, and immediately proceeded to San^ 
tiago, where he was received with every testimony of 
joy by the citizens, 

'T 



CHAPTER VI- 



The Toqui PaUlamachu kills Loyola the Governor^ 
and destroys all the Spanish Settlements m ^rau^ 
cania. 

After the death of Paillaeco, the Araueanians wp^ 
pointed to the chief command the hereditary Toqui 
of the second Uthalmapu, c^alled Faitlamachu, ama» 
pf a very advanced age, but of wonderful activky. 
Fortune, commonly supposed not to be propítiouüí 
to the old, so &r favoured his enterprises, that he; 
Mrpassedall his predecessors in military glory, and 
had the singular felicity of restoring his country to 
ks ancient state of independence. No sooner w^a 
he invested with the supreme power, than he appoint^ 
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ed Pelantani and Millacalquin, two oiEccrs not infe* 
rior to himself ii . merit, to the important charge of 
Vice Toqui, deviating i» this instance from the 
established custom, which allowed only one lieute- 
nant to the generah Ab the Araucanian force was, 
however, greatly diminished, he imitated the example 
of Antiguenu, and withdrew to the marshes of 
LumacOy where he applied himself to form an army 
capable of executing his extensive plans. 

Loyola, after having regulated the police of the 
capital, proceeded to Conception in order to attend 
to the business of the war- PaiUamachu took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to send an officer, under 
{M^etetice of complimenting him, to obtain informa- 
tion of his character and dcyigDS, Antipillan, who 
was charged with this commission, showed himself 
Worthy of the trubt reposed in him by the gcnerali 
In the frequent conferences which the gü^xrno^ hekf 
with him, he endeavoured to impress, him witli an 
idea of the great power and immense resources of 
his sovereign, insinuating a necessity of the Arauca- 
nians coming to an accommodation. The ambassa- 
dor, pretending to be convinced by his reasonings^ 
replied : " We are not ignorant of the power of your 
prince, which extends from the east to the west. 
But we are not to be despised, for although we are 
but a small people, we have nevertheless hitherto 
resisted his immense power. Your ideas respecting 
peace arc very different from ours. By peace we 
understand an entire cessation of hostilities, which 
b to be followed by a complete renunciation on your 
part of any pretended right of çontroul over us, and 
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the restoration of all those lands which you have* oc- 
cupied in our territories. You, on the contrary, un- 
der that name, seek to subject us, to which we will 
ne veF consent while we have a drop of blood left in 
our veins," 

As the governor was of a generous disposition, he 
could not but admire the noble scntinientsof Anti- 
pillan, and dismissed him with the strongest demon- 
strations of esteem. But far from abandoning the 
posts established in the Araucanian territory, hç pass- 
ed the Bio-bio in 1594, and founded a new; city ata 
little distance iVom that rivcr^ to which he gave the 
name of Coya, in honour of the princess his wife. 
Th is he intended not only as a place of retreat for th^ 
inhabitants of Angol, which was in the vicinity, but 
nlno to protect the rich gold mines of Kilacoyan^ 
c established therein a municipal magistracy, and 
adorned it with several churches and monasteries, 
and in order to render it more secure, constructed 
two castles in front of it, called Jesus and Chivecura, 
which protected both shores of the river. 

Paillamachu, solicitous of destroying this rising 
establishment, which I'eflected dishonour upon his 
command, in 1595 gave orders to Loncothequa, one 
of his captains, to take the fort of Jesus. This offi- 
cer, after having bumçd one part of it, and twice 
penetrated into the other, was killed before he com- . 
pleted the enterprise. The Araucanian general be- 
gan at length in 1596 to fiarrass with frequent in- 
cursions the Spanish districts, both to subsist his 
troops and habituate them to a nailitary life. The 
Spanish army in vain went in pursuit of him ; he 
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alwàysrtook care to aVoid it, resolving to reserve his 
force for a more favourable occasion- 
Finding no other means to restrain hlni, Loyola 
erected in the neighbourhood of his encampment 
two forts, one upon the ancient site of that of Puren, 
and the other on the very borders of the marsh^ss of 
Lumaco. These he garrisoned with the greater part 
of a reinforcement of troops which at that time he 
received from Peru J and sent the remainder, in 1597, 
to found an establislvment in the province of Cujo, 
under the name of St, Louis de Loyola, which still 
exists, although in a miserable condition, notwith- 
standing the advantages of its situation. 

PaiUamachu soon took by storm the fortress of 
Lumaco, and gave the charge of reducing that of 
Puren toPelantaru and Millacalquin. Having in tea 
days reduced the garrison to extremity, these ulli- 
cers, agreeably to the instructions of their gener 
retired on the arrival of a reinforcement of Spaniards' 
under the command of Pedro Cortez, who had ob- 
tained great reputation in that war. The governor, 
nevertheless, shortly after arriving there with the 
rest of the ai^iy, ordered the fortifications to be 
demolished, and the garrison to be transferred to 
Angol, fbaring to expose it to the fate of that of Lu- 
maco. He then proceeded to Imperial, to secure^ 
that city in the best possible manner against the 
increasing strength of the enemy. 

After having repaired the fortifications of Impe,* 

rial, and also those of Villarica' and Valdivia, he 

returned to the Bio-bio under an escort of three 

hundred men, whom he ordered back-as sto<«i 

Vol. n. Ec 
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as he thought himself ai a place of security, retain-^. 
hig with him, besides his own family, only «ixty 
half- pay officeis and three Franciscan friars* PajK 
lamachu, who had secretly watched his motiqnf,^ 
and followed him with t^vo himdred soldiers, con- 
ceived this a favourable opportunity to pjut hi$ dCf 
signs in execution. Accordingly ñnding^ hiisx en» 
camped in the pleasant valley of Carala>ri|, he fell 
upon him, while he was asleep on th&üjight pf thç 
22d of November 1598^ and killed hiofi w^th a|l 
his retinue* It would seem that the AraifcanidQ 
general had formed confident hopes of the succç^^ 
of this bold enterprise^ since, in consequence of hii^ 
previous instructions, in less than forty^ei^t h^rg 
after this cv^nt, not only the Araucanian provii^ce^ 
but those of the Cunchese and Huilliches were in 
îtrms, and the whole of the country to the Archipc- 

o of Chiloe, Every Spaniard who had t^ mis- 
brtune of being found without the garrisons was 
put to death; and the cities of Osomo, Valdivia, Vil- 
laricà, Imperial, Cañete, Angol» Coya, and the for- 
tress of Arauco, wer^ all at once invested with a 
close siege# Not content with thi^ PaiUam^chu, 
without loss of time^ crossed the Bio*bio, buried tl^ 
cities of Conception and Chilian, laid waste the 
provinces in their dependence, .ai^ retired loaded 
with spoU to his countiy. 

On ^e first receipt of this melancholy news at the 
i;^tat^ the inhabitants,^ filled with consternation, 
abandosied themselves to despair, ^nd s^eed with, 
ooe voice to quit the country and retire to Peru. 
M they ]]i$4» bom^yttr some confidence in Pedro 
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de Viscarra, they assembled in council, and obli- 
ged him to take upon himself the government, till 
the court, on being made acquainted with the death 
#f Loyda, should apipoiht some other. This offi- 
cer, who Was more than seventy years old, began 
his march for the frontiers in 1599, with all the 
troops that hé could raise^ and had the coumge to 
cross the Bio-bio, and in the fece of the besieging 
enemy, withdraw the inhabitants ftom An gol and 
Coya, witfi ndiom he repeopledthe cities of Con- 
cepticm and Chilian. But his government con- 
tinued only six morrths ; for the viceroy of Pe- 
ru, on being informed of the perilous situation of 
Chili, sent Don Francisco Quiñones ihither as gov- 
ernor, willi a numerous reinforcement nf soldiers 
and a large supply of military stores. This com- 
mander had several aotioîis with Paill¿tni;AuÍm uw 
tfie northern shore of the Bio-bio, whither the A 
canians had gone widi an intention of laying utid 
contribution, or of ravaging the Spanish provinces \ 
but none of them were decisive. The most cele- 
brated waB that of the plains of Yumbel The en- 
terprising Toqui being on hk return, at the head of 
two thousand men, with a great number of animals^ 
which he haid taken from the district of Chilian, 
Quiñones attempted to cut off his r&treat with an 
equal number, the most of whom were Europeans. 
The two armies advanced with equal resolution» 
The Spaniards in vain attempted to keep the; ene- 
my at a dist^iice by a constant fire from eight field 
pieces and all their musketry. They very sooij 
¿ame to close quarters, and the battle was continu* 
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ed with incredible fury for more than two hourti 
till night piirtcd the comba taiits^ and Pdillamtchu, 
availing himself of the obscurity, repassed the Bio- 
bio. The accounts from whence our inionnatioii isi 
derived merely state in general terms that a great 
number of the Amucanians were slain, iuid nota 
few of the Spaniards. The governor upon tins oc- 
casion made a úseles display of severity, by order-, 
ing the prisoners to be quartered and hung upon the^ 
trees ; a proceeding higSily disapproved by Ae, most 
prudent of his ofliccrSj who, from motives of human-. 
ity or self- interest J advistrd him not to furniaji the 
enemy with a pretext for rctuilation. But biá ad- 
herence to the old maxim, of couqucringby m^aûs 
of lerrofj rendered him deaf to their remonstrances* 
The consequence of this engagement was the eva-. 
Cuation of the fort of A rauco and the city of Cítíiete, 
inhabitants of whicli retired to Conception, 
n the mean time Paillamachu was in constant 
motion Í sometimes encouraging by hii presence 
the forc€S that besieged the cities, at others rav» 
aging the Spanish provinces beyond the Bio-bio, 
to the great injury <^ the itihabitants. Having 
JearQed, that the siege of Valdivia had bçen xaised, 
be secretly hastened thither with a body of four thou- 
aand men, consisting of infantry and horse» ampng 
whon^ were seventy armed with ^urqqebuses, taken 
in the last engagements from the Sp^oiards. On 
the night of the 14th of November h^ passed th^ 
broad river Calacalla or Valdivia by swimmiqgi 
stormed the city at. day break, burned the houses, 
killed a great number of the inhabitants, and attacked 
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h Val* 
tjîe vessels at aachor in the harbour, on br^ 

\yhich many had tîiken refuge, who only effectcv " 
escape by înamedîatély^setticg sail. After thi^' ' 
returned in triumph tO/fmn Millacalqiiirij to who- J 
he had entrusted the guard of the Bio-bio, with a 
booty of two million of dollars, all the cannon, and 
upwards of four hundred prisoners- 
Ten days after the destruction of Valdivia, CoL 
Francisco Campo arrived there from Peru with a 
reiiif<H'cement of three .hundred men, but finding it 
in ashes, he endeavoured, though int fFectually, to in* 
troduce those succours into the cities of Osorno, 
Villarica and Imperial. Amidst so many misfor^ 
tunes, an expedition of five ships of war fi om Holland 
arrived in 1600 upon the coast of Chili, Avhich pkm- 
dered the island of Chiloé, and put the Spani&h gar- 
rison to the sword. Nevertheless, the crew of ihc 
commodore having landed in the litt le island ol' Tales 
or Santa Maria, was repulsed with the loss of twenty 
three of their men by the Araucanians who dwelt 
tíiere, and who probably supposed them tobe Span- 
iards. . 

Quiñones, disgusted with a war which wa$ far 
from promising a fortunate issue, solicited and ob« 
tained his dismission from the government. He was 
succeeded by the old quarter-master, Garcia Ra- 
mon, of whom much was expected from his expe- 
rience and long acquaintance with the enemy. But 
that very knowledge induced him to act on the de- 
fensive, rather than hazard that part of the kingdom 
which was still subject to Spain, although he had re- 
ceived a regiment of select troops from Lisbon, un- 
der the command of Don Francisco Ovalle, father to 
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■ u . , torîan of that name, ttis government Va», 
till nigh , ^ , , , ^ ^^ nf , 

.„ .er, but of short duration- Alonzo Klvera, 

, . Ificer who had rendered himself fiinious ip the 

, ars of the Low Countries, was sent out by the king 

ñs governor in his place, with ii regiment of veterans. 

On assuming his ofEcc, he fortified with strong forts 

the ühores of the Bio-bio, and greatly encouraged the 

inhabitants, who had not yet relinquished the idea 

©f quitting Chili. 

After a siege of two years and eleven months, 
Villarica^ a very popnlous and opulent city, fell at 
length, in 1692^ into the hands of the Araucamans, 
A similar fate, after a short interval, was experienced 
by Imperial, the metropolis of the southern colonîeà, 
which would have fallen some months before, had 
not its fate been protracted b)' the courage of a Span- 
jsh heroine, called Ines Aguilera. This lady, jpêr*^ 

iving the garrison to be discouraged and on the 
point of capitulatingj dissuaded them from surren- 
dering, and directed all the operaticms in person, un- 
til a favourable opportunity presenting, she escaped 
by sea with the bishop and a great part of the inhabi- 
tants. She had lost during the siege her husband 
and brothers, and her valour was rewarded by the 
king with an annual pensicwi of two thousand dol- • 
|ars* 

Qsomo, a city not less rich and pc^ulous tljan the 
proeeding, was not able much longer to resist the 
fete that awaited it. It fell under the violent effortsi 
of the besiegers, who, freed from their attention to 
the others, were able to bring their whole force 
against it. Thus, in a period of little more than three 
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fcavñf were destroyed all the settlements which Val» 

diyia wd his succ^sors had established and pre<- 

servedi^ at th^ <sx|peit9e oC so much bloody in the ex* 

tc^slve^ 4?ouñtry between the Biobio and the ArchU i 

pelngo of Chiloci none of which have been since re- . 

buUt^ a$ what i? at present called Valdivia is no more 

than a fort ori garrison. 

The suffciings of t^ besieged ^vere great> nor ^ 

can thejr scarcely be exceeded by those endured in \ 

tlie most celebrated sieges recorded in history. 
They were compelled to subsist on the most loath- 
some ËMd, and a piece of boiled leather was consider- 
ed as a. sumptuous repast by the voluptuous inhabi- 
tants of Villarica and Osorno. The cities that were 1 
taken were destroyed in such a manner that at pre* 
sentfew vestiges of them remainj aiid those ruins 
are reg;àrded by the natives as objects of detestation. 
Although great numbers of the citizens perished ] 
the defence of their walls, the prisoners of all ran 
and sexes were so numerous, that there was scarcely 
an Araucanian family who had not one to its shaœ. 
The women were taken into the seraglios of their 
conquerors. Husbands were, however, permitted 
for the most part to retain their wives, and the un- 
married to espouse the women of the country ; and 
it is not a little remarkable that the mustees, or off- 
spring of these singular marriages, became in the 
subsequent wars the most terrible enemies of the 
Spanish name. 

The ransom and exchange of prisoners was also 
permitted. By this means many escaped from cap- 
tivity. Some, however, induced by the love of their 
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children, preferred to remain with their captors 
during their lives ; others^ who acquired their 
üfFcction by their pleasing manners, or their skill 
in the arts, established themselves advantageously in 
the country. Among the latter were Don BasiKo 
Roxas ami Don Antonio Bascugnanj both of noble 
birth, who acquired high reputation among the na- 
tives, and have left interesting memoirs of the 
transactions of their own times. But those who fell' 
into brutal hands had much to sufter, Paillamachu 
did not long enjoy the applause of his countrymen;. 
he died at the end of the year 1603, and was sue» 
ceeded by Hunecura, his pupil in the school of Lu- 
maco. 
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CQMÜHISlKa A irSBÜlD OF THIRTIES VKABSf 
FROM 1604 TO lûlT, 



Second unfortunate Oovemment o * Garcia Mamón ; 
Mestorafion qf the Court of Royal Audience / In- 
effectuai Negoctationjbr JPeactf. 

WHILST Alonzo Rivera was wholly intent upon 
checking the progress of the victorious AraucEinianSf 
he was removed from the government of Chili to 
that of Tucuman, in consequence of having man led 
the daughter of the celebrated Aguilera without ob- '- 
taining the royal permission. Garcia Ramon, his 
predecessor, was appointed to succeed him, and re- 
ceived, at the same time with his commission, a 
thousand soldiers from Europe, and two hundred and 
fifty from Mexico. As he y^as now at the head of 
an army of three thousand regular troops, besides 
auxiliaries, he returned to invade the Araucanian 
territories, and penetrated without much opposi- 
tion a» far as the province of Boroa, where he 
erected a fort, which he furnished with a good num* 
ber of cannon, and a garrison of three hundred men, 
under the dommand of Xtisperger» . 
Vol. tt F f 
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HücJiecura waited till the retreat of the army to at- 
tack this new establishment. On his march thither 
he fell in with the commander Lispergcr, who had left 
the fort with one hundred and sixty of his soldiers in 
order to protect a convoy, and cut in pieces the whole 
detachment. He then proceeded to the attack of the 
fortj which he assailed thr* times with great fury. 
The battle was continued with the utmost obstinacy 
for the space of two hours, but Egidius Negrete, 
who succeeded to the command in place of Lisper- 
gtrfj manifested in the defence so much valour and 
military skill, that the Amucanian general found 
himeelf under the necessity of converting the storm 
into a blockadcj which was continued until the go* 
vernor gave orders for the garrison to evacuate the 
ice. 

'After this the Spanish army proceeded to lay 
ovaste the enemy's country. For this purpose it was 
separated into two divisions, one tinder the command 
'of the quartef-inastcr, Alvaro Pkiéda, ^aridtbe (rther 
* under that of Don Diego Saravia« Hüetíccüra, how- 
'*cver, watching Ws opportunity, attacked and defeat- 
' ed them ohé after the other, and so c<yim|deat iras 
the rout, rtiat there was not a single ^rsbn yrho es- 
caped death or captivity. Thus in a short tiftic 
was that arnfiy, on Which such flattering hopes faid 
1?een founded, wholly dispersed. Iii consequence of 
these disasters, in I6Ó8, the court of Spain isisued 
orders, that hereafter there áhduld côitaitanfly-fee 
maintained on the Aràucaiïlâri frontier a body ttf two 
thousand regular troops, for vrhoôc support an ap- 
propriation of 292,279 dollars annually wasinade in 
the treasur}^ of Peru. 
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Aft(^ b»vi«g l^ii.$üpprc$sed for thir^-four yeaçs, 
thfli C^rtqf Rg^^^I^^ on 

the ^qi ^^f^^^^^pt^ >$^;^^^^^ % ^%9^ 

whiQ^, period it has ccii^)|p^^^M||p^ 
reputation for justice and ini^^|^^^^|p^on^ wM^t 
liyÀhbkjfii^ regulation^ to the titles nf ¿/ jvernor and 
Q^ptaî|i-,gi;n<gr4> b^d added th^t of president, return- 
ed aii4 crossed t^^ ^^-bio at the head of an army 
of ^bout two, ^h.Qusand men* Huenecura advanced 
to igeet hifiji in the defiles df the marshes of Lu- 
Qsiai^* Thç battle w^ ob»stinate and bloody, and 
tfa^ $paii|ards were ia gr^at danger of being entirely 
de^^ted ; but the gpvernor, placing himself in the 
f front line, ai>im^teé his trqops so far that they at 
length Euccçeded in breaking the enemy. Shortly 
Mier ttiis battle, on tl>e lOth of August^ 1610, he 
4ied in C<Hiception, grçatly regretted by the in- 
i|s^)taiit|i^ to whom he w^ much endeared by his 
CJ(QeU«^t qi^^iities apd h;s long residence amon^ 
tbepi. He Wi^ 2^sp highly e§teenie4 by |he Araij^r 
oaniansy whoqi he always t^eated^ when prisonerf» 
with particular at^entipnj 4^nd a l^umanity that £d 
Ijiiin hpi»mr in that age* 

Açoor4ing to t^ç royal decree establishing t^ 
Court of AudiencCi the govemnient now devolvec| 
Upon thj? f l^e^) pf jthje auâi^rs, J)oj) ^ouis 5^erlp ^ 
Ifi Fuente, 

About the sfti^^ %v^ either fron^ dfsç<9^^t or ^ 
çpu^çoqi^enpe pf a wpuij^d that he receive^ in the jlast 
bsittlçy died thf Tçqui ^i^enecura. His sucoessof* 
W3ÎS Aijkyiliè % S?ç?nd| ^m P^S^^iii? # 
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Roxas, a contemporary writer, represents a? one of 
the greatest of the Araucanian generals, and that he 
fought many battles with Merlo, and his successor 
Don Juan Xaraquemada ; but he neither mentions 
the places where they were fought, nor any particu- 
lars respecting them. 

Among the missionaries at that time charged with 
the conversion of the Chilians, there was a Jesuit 
called Louis Valdivia, who, perceiving that it was 
impossible to preach to the Araucanians during the 
tumult of arms, went to Spain, and represented in 
the strongest terms tp Philip the Third, who was 
then on the throne, the great injury done to the cause 
of religion by tlie continuance of the war. That de- 
vout prince^ who had more at heart the advance- 
ment of religion than the augmentation of his terri- 
tories, sent orders immediately to the government of 
Chili to discontinue the war, and settle a permanent 
peace with the Araucanians, by establishing the river 
Bio-bio as the line of division between the two na- 
tions/ With a view to insure the more pünctusd ex- 
ecution of his orders, he also determined to exalt the 
zealous missionary to the episcopal dignity, and pom- ' 
mit to him the charge of the government of Chili ; 
but Valdivia refused to accept of any thing except 
the privilege of nominating in his place a governor 
whose views were in conformit}^ to his own. This 
was no other than Alonzo Rivera, who, as we have 
already observe:d, had been exiled to Tucuman. 

Satisfied with the prosperous issue of bis voyage, 
Valdivia returnctfto Chili in 1612, with a letter from 
the king himself to the Araucanian congress, rela» 
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with him. fron^ Peru, the 'coni|^^^|||||f #hipb h^ 
was intrusted by the court. AifTavîluj vAio at that 
time held the chief command, paid little attLntion to 
thi^ information» considering it as merely a story in- 
vented for the purpose of deceiving and surprising 
hisn ; but he soon after dying or resigning his 
office his successor Ancanamon tliought pro{>er to 
inquire into the truth of the report. With thiâ 
view he directed the Ulmen Carampangui to con- 
verse with Valdivia, and learn his proposalâ in an 
assembly of the Ulmenes. 

The missionary, on being invited by that officer, 
repaired under the protection of the Ulmen Lanca- 
milla to Nancu, the principal place in the province of^ 
Catiray, where, in the presence of fifty of thoj 
chiefs, he made known his business and the substance 
of his négociation, read the royal dispatches, and en- 
tered into a long explanation <>f the motives of his 
voyage, which concerned the general good of their 
souls. The assembly thanked him for his exertions, 
and promised to make a farourable report to the 
general. 

CarampangUi insisted on accompanying Valdivia 
to Conception, where he met with the governor, 
who ¿Uspatched.thc letter of the king to Ancana* 
mon by Pedro Melendez, one of his ensigns, with 
a request that he would come to Paicavi; in or« 
der to confer with him upon the preliminaries of the 
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peace* The Toqui was not long in repairing to thé 
place appointed J with a stnull guard of forty soldiers 
and several Ulmenes. lo his train were also a num- 
ber of Spanish prisoners of the first familiesj to 
whom he had given their liberty. The governor, 
Valdivia, and the principal officers oi th^ govern-^ 
ment came out to receive him, and conducted him 
to his lodgings under the discharge of artillery. 
They then proceeded to discuss the articles of peace,. 
which \verc, that the river Bio* bio should serve as 
a barrier to both nations, §o that neither shoulj^ be 
permitted to pass it with an army ; that all deserters 
in future should be mutually returned, and that the 
missionaries should be permitted to preach the doc- ^ 
trines of Christianity in the Araucanian territories. 

The Araucanian general required asa prel i mi nary 
tlie evacuation of the forts of Paicavi and Arauco, 
^ which had been lutely erected upon the sea-coast, 
ITie governor abandoned die first, and agreed imr 
mediately on the conclusion of peace to quit the 
other. As thé 'consent of the cUeiâ of the four 
Uthalinapus was however requbite to ratify the 
treaty, Ancailamon pro|X>sèd to go and âeek them 
in person, and bring thtm to the Spanish camp* 

The négociation was in this state of forwardnéssi^ 
when an unexpected event rendered abortive all the 
measures that had been tdkeri. Among the wives 
of Ancanamon was a Spanish lady, who, taking ad^» 
vantage of Ms absence, fled for refuge to iJie gb. 
Vemor, with two small cbildred, and four women, 
whom she had persuaded to become christians, tw^ 
of whom were thé wives, and tjje otb^rs the dangb» 
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^fs<«€1icr liUfibtMÉXiii'l^ indigiuiéoo jof the Toçpâ 
'^n this occasioA^^^^^i^e/lbj^^ m^. 

4e^"62C|8pef|M|Mpme flight of his wives, than the 
ikiád iMSteptioa^iich they had experienced from the 
^8{)Aiiiàr(la. As soon a& he obtained information of 
àtlie^râinqdudied^very thought of peace, and re- 
ilUMed Jm^ to (kmaad them of the govenior. His 
^{¿tm^fCM iaki?n into consideration ; but a majori* 
-ty of 4he officecs^9n£tfiy of whom were opposed to a 
^f6aee f com 4iie advantage which they derive^ from 

the prisoners^ refused to surrender the women to 
.tliç Toqtû, >a$sigQÍQg as a reason their unwilling- 
ness ta e:;q>G^ them to the danger of abandoning the 
-feith which 4!hey bad embraced. After many inef- 
Ibetual propositions, Ancanamon, notwithstanding 
%is reseMnaent, was reduced to solicit merely thé 
-resiorftliûaof htsdaugihters^ whom he tenderly loved, 
-ife was answered, • that as the eldest had not 
tbeen converted to the chni&iian faith, his reijuest, 
^s respceted her, urould be coin^lied with^ bitf 

that they coiild not so readily gi^aat itcin the case of 
' the second, i ^ho had already been baptised. 

; WliHe affairs ^vere in this critical state, anothfi;r 
• c^haiaQter a|>peared upon 4iie stage, Áwho reidved the 
trimo^t extmgnlshed Jbopes of the. desired accom- 
HRK>dMion. Ut^amç, Arch»Ulmen of Uicura, had 
-ever bien the mpst kivèteratc enemy of the Spaniâi 
*iiame ; and in ^>rder to avoid all tindjof commeroe 
«wkbthe enetny^ had constantly refused to ransom 
' his^ sons or relations avHo were prisoners, fie prided 
'inmsielf on;4>£iMHigopposed with success all the: go« 

vemors of Chili, from the elder Villagran to Rivera ; 
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îior Kad the Spaniards ever been able to obtain a foot* 
ing in his province, though it was situated in the 
neighbourhood of ImperiaL Valdivia having at this 
time sent back one of his sons, who had been taken 
in the late war, he was so highly gratified that he 
came in person to visit him at the fort of Arauco; 
and in return for the civilities that he experienced 
from hun and the governor, offered to receive the 
missionaries in his province, and to persuade Ancana- 
mon to make peace with the Spaniards. He observ- 
ed» however, that it would be necessary in the first 
place to return him his women, which could be done 
without exposing them to any danger, by first ob- 
tainhig from him a pass of safe conduct in their fa- 
vour : this was also the opinion of Valdivia, Uti- 
flame took upon himself the management of the bu- 
sinesSy and departed, taking with him three mission- 
ariesj Horatio Vecchio, of Sienna, cousin to Pope 
Alexander VIL Martin Aranda, a native of Chili, 
and Diego Montalban, a Mexican, the fnendd and 
companions of hb benefactor Valdivia. 

Nq sooner had the exasperated Toqui learned the 
arrival of the missionaries at Ilicura, than he hasten- 
ed thither with two hundred horse, and ^dthout. 
deigning to listen to their arguments, slew them all, 
with their conductor Utiflame, who endeavoured to 

. defend them. Thus were all the plans of pacifica- 
tion rendered abortive. Valdivia in vain attempted 
several times to revive the négociation. The officers 

vandsokQeiA who were interested in the continuance 
of the war, disconcerted all his schemes, and loudijr 
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demanded vengeance for the blood of the priests 
wha were slain/ The governor, notwithstanding 
his pacific wishes, found himself compelled to yield 
to their demands» and the war, contrary to the pious 
intentions of the king, was recomtnienced with great- 
er fury than before. Ancanamoo, on his part, eagerly 
desirous of revenging the affront he had received, 
incessantly harrassed the Spanish provinces. His 
successor, Loncothegua^ continued hostilities with 
equal obstinacy. Ovalle, a contemporary writer, 
observes, that he fought several bloody battles with 
the governor and 4lis subaltern officers, but has 
given only an imperfect account of them. In 1617 
Rivera died in Conception, having appointed the 
eldest Auditor, Fernando Talaverano, as his succes- 
sor, who añer a government of ten months was suc- 
ceeded by Lope de Ulloft. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



COMPRISES A FKRIOD OF FOURTESN tZÀtLÊ^ 
FROM 1618 to 1632. 



Daring enterprises of the Toquis Lientur and 
Putapichion. 

LONCOTHEGUA. having resigned, the chief 
command of the Aran canian armies ,was coDferred 
npon Lientur. The military expeditions of thisToqui 
were always so rapid and unexpected, that the Sp^- 
iards gave him the appellation of the wizard. He 
appointed Le vipil Ian his lieutenant-general, by whom 
he was perfectly seconded in the execution of all 
his designs. Notwithstanding the Bio-bio was lined 
with ccntinelsand fortresses, he always contrived 
some means of passing and repassing it without ex- 
periencing any loss. His first enterprise was the cap- 
ture of four hundred horses intended to remount the 
Spanish cavalry. He next ravaged the province of 
Chilian, and the Corregidor having marched to meet 
him, he entirely defeated and slew him, together 
with two of his sons, and several of the magistrates 
of the city. 

Five daj'TS after this aótion he proceeded towards 
St. Fhâîp of Austria, or Yumbel, with six hundred 
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infantry and four hundred horse, whom he sent out 
m several divisions to ravage the country in the vi- 
cinity, leaving only two hundred to guard die nar^ 
row pass of the Congrejeras. Rebolledo, the com- 
mander of the place, provoked at his temerity, dis- 
patched seventy horse to take possession of the above 
mentioned defile and cut off his retreat, but they 
were received with such bra^xry by the troops of 
Lientúr, that they were compelled to retire for secu* 
rity to a hill, after having lost eighteen of their num- 
ber, with their captain. Re hoik do sent to their as- 
sistance three companies of infantry, and the re- 
mainder of the cavalry, Lientur, who by this time 
had arrived with all his armVj immediately formed 
his troops in battle array, lull upon tlie Spaniards, 
notwithstanding the continual fire of their musketry» 
and at the first encounter put the cavalry to flight. 
The infantry, being thus left exposed, were almo^ 
all cut in pieces ; but thirty-six prisoners were ta-" 
ken by the victors, who were distributed in the 
several provinces of the country. ' 

Had Lientur at that time invested the place, it 
must inevitably have fallen Into his hands t but^ for 
some reason which does not appear, he deferred the 
siege until the following year, when his attempts toi 
take it were rendered ineffectual by the valiant de-« 
fence of Ximenes, the commander. This failure 
was, however, recompensed by the capture of Ne-. 
oulguenu, the garrison of which he put to thé sword,* 
and made prisoners of all the auxiliaries who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood. These successes were fol- 
loweiA by many others equally jkrourahle,' whence^ 
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according to contemporary wñtersi who are satisfied 
with mentioning them in getieral terms, he wasocni- 
sidered as the darling child of fortune. 

Ulloa, more ai^ictim to the mortification and anx* 
iety. caused by the successes of Lientur tíian to 
sickness, died on the 20th of November, 1620» 
and \^s» according to tlie established custom, sue^ 
ceeded by the eldest of the auditors, Christopher de 
la Cerda, a native of Mexico. For the better dc^ 
fence of the shores of the Bio-bio, he built there the 
fort which still goes by his name ; he had also a 
number of encounters with Lientur, and during the 
short period of his government, which continued but 
a year, was constantly occupied in protecting the 
Spanish settlemetUs, His successor, Pedro Sores 
UUoa, continued the war with similar fortune, until 
his death, which happened on the 11th of Septem- 

r, 1624. He was succeeded by his brother»in4aw, 
ranci SCO Ala va, w^ho retained the office orfy six 
months. 

Lientur at length advanced in years, and fat^^i^ 
with his continual exertions, resigned, in 1625, the 
diief command to Putapiehion, a young man, of a 
character iar courage and conduct very simiUr to 
his own, who had passed the early part of his youth 
among the Spaniards, as a slave to one Diego Truz- 
Hlo. The Spaniards also possessed at the same time 
a commander of uncommon valour and military 
skill : this was Don Louis de Cordova, lord oS Car^ 
pío, and nephew to the viceroy of Peru, by wh6m 
he was abundantly supplied with warlike stores and 
soldiers, and ordored, in the name of the courts net 
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to confine himself to defensive war, but to attack di- 
reedy the Araucanian territory in various quartern. 

His first care on his arrival at Conception was to.. 
introduce a reform of the military, and to pay the 
soldiers the arrearages tljat were due them. Those 
offices that were vacant he conferred on the Creoles, 
<Hr descendants of the conquerors, who had been for 
the most part neglected ; and by this measure, not 
only obtained their esteem, but that of all the inhabi- 
tanti. After having established order in the govern^ 
ment, he directed his cousin Alonzo Cordova ^ whom 
4)ehad iq>pointed quarter- mastoiv to ^nake an incur- 
sion with ^x hundred men ílUü the provinces of 
Arauco and Tucapel. But lie was not able to take 
more than a hundred and fifteen prisoners of both 
sexes^ and a small number of cattle, tlic inhabitimts 
having taken refuge with their families and effet ts m 
the mountains. £ight only attempted to oppose hi^ 
marché who paid with their lives for their temeritj',^ 

In the mean time, Putapichion endeavoured to 
signalize the commencement of his command, by 
the capture of one of the strongest places belonging 
to the Spaniards on the Bio-bio, This uras the fort 
of Nativity, situated on the top of a hig^ and steep 
mountain, well furnished with soldiers and artillery^ 
and both from its natural and artificial strength con- 
sidered as impregnable. These considerations did 
not stall discourage the ardent temper of the younn^ 
.general. He came upon the fort unexpectedly ; in 
a moment scaled the difficult ascent, possessed hin^- 
^If of the dutch, and set on fire with burning arrows 
the palmdes and houses of its defenders. But the 
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latter collecting themselves in the only bastion that 
the flames had spared, kept up from thence so se- 
vere a fire upon the enemy, that Putapichiion, de- 
spairing after some time of being able to maintain 
himself in tlie fort, retreated, taking with him twelve 
prisoners and several horses. 

From thence he crosse d the Bio-bio, and attacked 
the post of Quinel, whichuas defended by a garrison 
of six hundred men ; but failing also in this at-, 
tempt, he turned againbt the devoted province of 
Chilian, from whence he brought off a greatmumbcr 
of peasants and of cattle, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of the sergeant-major to stop his rapid maroh. 
In the follow m {^ y tar, 1628, the governor^ eager for 
retaliation, determined to invade the Àuraucanian 
provinces in three directions; to the quarter^master 
heassigncd the maritime country, and to the sergeant» 

ajur that of the Andes, reserving the intermediate 

r himself. lu pursuance of this plan; at the head 
of twelve hundred regular troops, and a correspon- 
dent number of auxiliaries, he traversed the prov- 
inces of Encol aiid Puren, captured a great number 
of men and cattle^ and having passed the river 
Cauten, ravaged in a similar manner the rich district, 
ofMaquegua. 

Whil3t he was returning, well pleased w^th the 
success of his expedition, Putapichion presented 
himself with three thousand men in order of battle. 
The first encounter was so violent that many of the 
Spaniards having fallen, the rest were compleady 
broken ; but being at lengh rallied by the exertions 
<)f their valiant officers, they maintained their ground, 
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so that the battle became moré regular and the 
slaughter was equal on both sides. Putapichion, 
bowevçr, who had recovered the spoil and taken 
$ome prisoners, during the confusion that the Spa* 
niards were thrown into, thinking it not prudent to 
risk them on the event of a battle, ordered a 
retreat. 

On his return to Coûception, the governor met i 

with the serjeant-major and tlie quarter- master. 
The first had uot been able to effect any thing of % 

importaace, as the enemy had taken refuge in the 
mountains. The latter repoi ted th¿it havmg taken j 

two hundred prisoners, and a booty of seven thou^ 
sand horses and a thousand cattle, he liad the mis- 
fortune to lose almost all of them, in coi\st(]ncnce of 
a dreadful tempest that he met nhli un lus i^turn. 

In the mean time, there arrived in Chili a ne\|^^^^ 
governor, appointed by the court in place of Co^H^^ 
dova. This was Don' Francisco Laso, a native of 
St. Andero, an officer who had gained much repu- 
tation in the wars of Flanders, where he had passed 
the principal part of his life. He at first sought to 
come to an accommodation with the Araucanians, 
and for that purpose sent home all the prisoners that 
were in the garrisons, with particular instructions to 
that effect. But their minds were not yet disposed 
to peace, the glory of establishing it being reserved 
for hia successor ; he, however, prepared the way 
fpr it by his victories, and by the ten years of un- 
intermitted war that he made upon the enemy, in 
consequence of the rejection of his proposals. / ' ". 
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Laso was pot, however, în the commenceftient of 
his military operations highly favoured by fortune* 
The quarter, master, Cordova, who was preparing by 
his orders to invade the maritime provinces, at the 
head of thirteen hundred men, was completely routed 
in Piculgue, a small district not far fromthefort of 
Arauco. Piitapichion» having placed a part of hit 
array in ambuscade, contrived, wilh much skill,^ to 
induce him to come to battle in an unfavourable 
posit ioTi. The Spanish horse which formed the 
advanced guard, not able to sustain the shocked the 
Araucanian cavalry, which had at this time become 
very expert, gave way. The infantry, being in con- 
sequence left exposed and surrounded upon aU sides^ 
were wholly destroyed after a comblât rf more than 
five hours, during which they performed prodigiee 
f valour in rebisting the furious assaults of the ene** 
}\ In this action the commander himsdf wan 
slain, with five captains Jind several other officers of 
merit. 

As soon as the governor was informed of tíiis dc« 
feat, he set out in person with a omsiderabte body 
of troops in search of Putapichion. In the mean 
time, the latter, mocking the vigilance of Rebolledo 
the serjeant-major, who had promised to prevent his 
crossing the Bio-bio, pa,ssed that river with two 
hundred men, and taking advantage of the absence 
of the Spanish army, laid waste the neighbouring 
provinces. On receiving this information Laso rt^ 
turned, and immediately occupied with hb troops 
all the known passages of the river ; then taking 
with him n number of men equal to that of the ene« 
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my, he went in pursuit of them with all possible ex- 
peditifon. Having arrived at a place called Rob- 
lería, upon the shore of the river Itata, he was at- 
tacked witli such courage by the Araucanian gene- 
ral, that at the first encounter the Spaniards gave 
Way, forty of them being slain, with several of their 
officers. The rest owed their safety wholly to the 
imlour of their comttiander, who, with that cool in- 
ftfepidity which marks a great character, not only 
ndlied and restcwed them to order, but also enabled 
them to repulse the enemy with loss. 

pQtapichion, satisfied with his success, and still 
more willi having taken the scarlet cloak of the go- 
vernor, returned and -passed the Bio- bio without 
being pursued. He was feceivcd by his army with 
tiie livefiest detnonstrations of J03 , and in order to 
gratify them, he resolved to revive the almost forgot- 
Un festival of the pruloncon. A Spanish soldi^ 
tftkenin tte preceding battles was the victim select- 
ed for this barbarous spcctade, and after 'the usual' 
ceremonies theUlmen Maulican, by order of the gen- 
eral, dispatched him with a blow of his club. This 
fniel action, which some have sought to excuse on 
the principle of retaliation, has dishonoured all the 
laurels of Putapichion. The torture of an innocent 
{^isoner, upon whatever nw>tive, op under whatever 
pretext it is inflicted, is a crime of the deepest dye 
against humanity. This cruel amusement was not 
however pleasing to all the nation. Many of the 
^peCtatc^s» as^Dcxi Francisco Bascugnan, an eye wit- 
ness, asserts, oompassionated the fate of the unfor- 
tunante soldier, and Maulicaui to whom the office of 
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dispatching him was unsigned as a mark of honouri 
dcchircd that he had consented toit with the. utmost 
rcluctanccj and only to avoid quarrelliîig wifth hÍ3 
com manden i^ . 

The governor having left to the quartcr-m^stçr, 
Fernando Sea^ the charge of guarding the Bio-^îo, 
with tliirteen hundred Spaniards and six hundred 
auxiliaries, withdrew to San tin go, where he raised/ 
two companies of inflmtry and one of cavalry. At' 
the same time he received from Peru five hundred 
veteran soldiers. With these troops, and^hosc 
whom he found upon the frontier, having formed a 
sufficient army J he proceeded immediately to the Jort 
of Arauco, which he kne^v was menaced by Puta- 
piehion. That indefatigable general Imd indeed' 
commenced his march for that place with seven ^ 
thousand chosen troops whose valour he thought 
noihing was able to resist. But intimidated by some 
tiperstitious auguries of the Ex-Toqui Lientur» 
who had resolved to share with him the glory of the 
enterprise, the greater part of them forsook hini cm 
tjhe road. Not discouraged by this desertion, and» 
observing that in war there could be no better omen 
than an eager desire to conquer, he continued his 
march with thirty-two hundrçd of the most deter- 
mined who were resolved to follow him, and -en- 
camped at a short distance from the fort. . Som^ of 
his officers advised him to attack it that same night. 
But he declined it, as well for the purpose of resting 
his troops, as not to give the wemy occasion to*te- 
proach him with always taking advantage, like a 
robber, of darkness to farour liis operations. 
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• Having resolved to offer him battle the next day, 
the governor made his men prepare themselves for 
it in the best manner possible, and that night had a 
skirmish with an advanced party of the enemy, who , 
had approached very near the wall, and burned the 
houses of the auxiliaries. At day break he took 
possession with his army of the important post of 
Alvarrada, which was fiaiiked by two deep torrent s^ 
placing the cavalry, commanded by the quarter-mas- 
ter Sea, on the right, and the infantry, under the or- 
ders of the sergeant-major Rebolledo, oJi the left. 

Putapichion having observed the movements of 
the Spaniards, presented himself with his army in 
such excellent order, that the governor could not 
avoid openly expressing his admiration. The sol- 
diers, whose heads were adorned v^ iih beautiful fea* 
thcrs, appeared as much elated aslf goingtoa banqu' 
The two armies remained some time obscrvin: 
each other, till at length Quepuantu, the Vice Toqui, 
by order of the general, gave the signal of attack. 
The governor then ordered the cavalry to charge, 
but it was so severely baiKlled by the enemy's horse, 
that it took to flight, and sheltered itself in the rear 
of the army» At the same tiip.e the Araucanian in- 
fantry broke the Spanish lines in such, a manner, 
that the governor gave up all for lost. Fortunately 
for him, at this critical moment Putapichion was 
3kin. Availing himself of the' confusion produced 
among the Araucanians by this circumstatice, he 
raUted his troops, and charged the enemy anew^jvho 
were wholly intent on carrying off the body oWfeeir 
general* This they succeeded in effecting, but were 
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completely routed ; Quepuantu in vain endèaTCur- 
îng to stop, aiid bring them back to tlie charge, kiB» 
ing several of them with his own hand* Great was 
the slaughter of the fugitives who werfe pumóed^to 
the distance of six miles; of the Spaniards manir 
also were killed ; but from the diflFcrent acoounti 
given by writers the number cannot be asoertûnoL' 
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CHAPTER VIL 



I. 



GÓMPüISIIÍG A PERlOTi OF EIGaTY-8«VEH TtAAf, 
-. FROM 1633 TO IT2Q. 



Continuation of the ff^r ; New Expedition of the 
Dutch against Chili ; Peace concluded with the 
Araucanians ; lis short Duration ; Exploits of the 
Thqui Clentaru; Series of "Spanish Oovemors to 
tííe Year 1720. 

FROM the ^^ of Putapichfipn to tíie termU 
nation of the government of Don Francisco Lani^ 
the Toquis elected by the Anmcmians eontimitd 
thrw^r with adore mahnesa than good coadbicb 
NJÉ of them» like Ai^iguena^r PaiUamachu, poai- 
aeseedthat coohiess requisite tOftiqiair their loaaca 
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and counterbalance the power of the Spaniards. 
Quepuantu, who from the rank of a subaltern had 
bc»i rabed to the chief command, after the battle of 
Alvamida, retired to a valley covered withthicl^ 
woods» where he erected a house with four opposite 
doors^ in order to escape in case of being attacked. 
The governor, having discovered the place of his 
retreat, sent the quarter-miister Sea to sur prise him 
wkh four hundred light armed troops* These zr. 
riving unexpectedly J Quepûantu took refuge, \±h he 
had planned, in the wood, but ashamed of his flight, 
he returned with about fifty men, who had come to 
his assistance, and furiously attacked the assailants. 
He continued fighting desperately fur half an hour, 
but havmglost almost all his men, aectpted a chal- 
lenge from Loticomalluj chief of the auxiliaries^ by 
whom, after a IcHig combat, he was slain. \ 

A similar fate, in 1634^ bcfel his successor and re^ 
lation LoncomiMa, in fighting with a smali number 
of troops against a strong division of the Spanish 
army. Guenuealquin, who succeeded htm, after 
having made some foitunate incursions into the 
Spanish provinces, lost his life in an engagement 
with six hundred Spaniards, in the province of Ili- 
cura. Curanteo, who was created Toqui in the 
heat of the action, had the glory of terminating it by 
Únt rout of the enemy, but was shoniy after killed in 
another conflict. Curimifla, more daring than his 
.predecessors, repeatedly ravaged the provinces to 
the north of the Bio-bio, and undertook the ^it» of 
Arauco, and oí the otiier ioFtifications on the mxi- 
tier, btft was iaatly kJMtd by Sea in Caleotmo. 
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During the government of this Toquij the Dutch 
attempted a second time to form an alliance with the 
Araucanians, in order to obtain possession of Chili; 
but this expedition was not more fortunate thau the 
first. 

The squadron, whieh consisted of four ships, was 
dispersed by a storm on its arrival on the coast in 
1638, A boat, well manned and armed, being after^ 
\rards dispatched to the i^Jand of Mocha, belonging 
to the Araucaniansj the inhabitants, supposing that 
they came to attack them^ fell upon the crew, put the 
whole to death, and took possession of the boat. 
Another experienced a similar misfortune in the lit- 
tk island of Talca, or Santa Maria. The Arauca- 
nians, as has been already observed, were equally 
jealous, and not, as may be readily imagined, with* 
out reason, of all the European nations. Notwith- 
[ standing the ill success of the Dutch, Sir Johri 
Narborongh, an English naval commander, underi* 
took some years oft^r a similar enterprise, ^by, order 
of his sovereign Charles the Second*; but in passing 
the streights of Magellan» he lost his whole fleet, 
which was much better equipped than that of the 
Dutch. 

•. In the mean time the governor, takiiig^ advantage 
of the imprudence of the Araucanian commandera, 
contíjLHied constantly to lay waste their provinces. J3f 
ia proclamation he. had at first directed that every prii- 
soner taken in these incursions, capable of beariilg 
arms, should be piitto death; but after wairds, actuated 
by more humane sentiments, he ordered that they 
should be sent to Peru. This sentence was, fapwe* 
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Yer> more bitter to them than . death. Whenever 
they came in sight of land, which is very common 
during that navigation, they hesitated not to throw 
thenlâelves overboard, in the hope of escaping by 
swimming and returning to their country. Many 
had the good fortune to save themselves in this man- 
ner ; but* those who were not able to elude the vi- 
gilance of the sailors, as soon us they were landed 
on the island, or at the port of Callao, exposed them- 
selves to every peril to eflPect tlieir escape and return 
to their much loved country, coasting with incred- 
ible fatigue tlie immense space of ocean bet^v cen 
that port and the river Bio-bio. Even tlieir relations, 
more solicitous to deliver them rroni the miseries of 
ÇKÎle than from death itself, when thcj^ were cou- 
deomedtothat punishment, frtc)uciitly sent embas- 
sies to the ^vemor ta negotiate their ransom, but 
he always refused to pcKisent to it, uiuil they had 
laid down their arms and submitted to his orders. 

Laso had greatly at heart the performance of the 
promise, which, like several of his predecessors, he 
had made the king, of putting an end to the war. 
He of course put in operation, every n^ans possible» 
of attaining that end. Indeed, no one was more ca- 
pable of succeeding ; but he had to contend with 
an invincible people. Nevertheless, he employed 
every measure that military science suggested to 
bim, to effect their subjugation ; now endeavouring 
by bis victories to humble their pride, now ravaging 
their coimtry with fire and sword,, and now restrain- 
ing them by the construction of fortresses in .diffe- 
rent places in their territory. He also founded a city 
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not far from the ruîns of An gol, to which he gaw tí» 
name of St. Francis de la Vega. This settkmenV 
which was protected by a garrison of four compaaies 
of horse and two of foot, was taken and destroyed 
by the Toqui Curimilla che very year of its found»- 
tion- 

A war so obstinate must necessarily have caused 
the destruction of a great number (^ men. The Spa* 
nish army had become more than one half diminish^ 
ed^ notwithstanding' the numerous recruits with 
which it was annually supplied from Peru* On this 
account the governor sent Don Francisco Avendano 
to Spain to solicit ntw reinforcements, promisiugto 
bring the war to a termination in the course of two 
years. But the court judging fron^the^past thatüiere 
was Httle reason to expect so suGCeèsfuL an issue, 
appointed him a successor in the person of Don 
Francisco Zuniga Marqu is de JBaydes, who had given 
unquestionable proofs (^ his political and military- 
talents, both in Italy and Flanders, w}iere he had 
sustained the offiee of quárter-master-general» 

Oahts arrival in Chili in 1740,^ this noJbleman, 
either in consequence of private instructions from 
the minbte^, or of his a^hi accord had a per- 
sonal Qonferenice with Lincopichion, to whom the 
Araucaniasis, upon the .death of Curimilla, had con- 
ided the command of their armies. Fortunately, 
both the. commanders were of the same disposition, 
and bekig equally averse to so destructive a war, 
readily agreed upoTt the moat diffici^lt articles of 
peace* The 6th of January of the flowing year 
was the day fixed for its ratification, and tbe place 
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of meeting, the village of QuiHin in the province. 
ofPuren. 

At the time prefixed the Marquis appeared at the 
appointed place, with a retinue of about ten thou- 
sand persons, from all parts of the kingdom, wjbo in- 
sisted on accompanying him. Lincopichion, who 
also carne there at the head of the four hereditai y 
Toquis, and a great number of Ulmenes and other 
natives^ opened the conference with a very eloquent 
speech. He then, according to the Chilian custom, 
killed a camel, and, sprinkling some of the blood 
on a branch of- cinnamon, presented it in token of 
peace to the govemon The articles of the treaty 
were next proposed and ratified ; they were sim- 
ilar to those which had been accepted by Ancaiia- 
mon, except that iht Marquis required that the 
Araucanians should not permit the landing of any 
strangers upon their éoast, or furnish supplies to any 
foreign nation whatever ; this being conformable to 
the political maxims of the nation, was readily 
granted. Thus was a period put to a war of ninety 
years, and this grand négociation was terminated by 
the sacrifice of twenty-eight camals, and an. eloquent 
harangue from Antiguenu, chief of the district, upon • 
the mutual advantages which both nations would 
derive from the peace. After this the two chiefs 
cordially embraced, and congratulated each other on 
the happy termination of their exertions ; they then 
dined together, and made each other mutual pre- 
sents, and the three days succeeding were. past by 
both nations in feaàting and rejoicing. 
Vol. a I i 
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In cotibcqiiencc of this treaty all the prisonera 
were releabed, and the Spaniards had the satisfaction 
nf receiving, among others, forty-two of those who 
had been in ca]3tivity since the time of Paillamachu» 
Commerce, wliich is inseparable from the good un- 
derstanding- of nations, was established between the 
two piople ; the lands that had been deserted in con- 
sequence of hostile incursions were repopulated, and 
by their recular produce animated the industry of 
thtir undisturbed possessors; the ho^îes of reUgion 
became also again revived, and the missionaries 
began freely to exercise their ministry* 

Notwithstanding these and other advantages which 
were to be expcdted from the peace, there were, 
amongboth the Arancanians and the Spaniards, some 
untjniet tempers, who endeavoured by specious rea- 
sons to prevent its ratification* The first said that 
it was only a scheme to deceive the Araucatiians, in 
ordBr at a future^time to conquer them with more fa- 
cility, by rendering them unaccustomed to the use 
of arms. Those of the Spaniards, on the contrary, 
pretended to be afraid that, If peace was established, 
the population of the enemy would be so much in- 
creased, that they would become sufficiently power- 
ful to destroy all the Spanish settlements in Chili. 
Of tht latter some had even the boldness to cry " to 
arms," and endeavour to instigate the auxiliaries to 
commehce hostilities at the very time of the confer- 
ence, Butthe Marquis, by justifyinghisintentions to 
the one, and ^èj)rimandingthe other party, prevented 
the renewal of the war, and put the last hand to his glo- 
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rîous undertaking, which was approved and ratified 
by the court. 

In 1643, two years after the peace, the importance 
of the article inserted by the governor in the treaty 
tira$ rendered very apparent to the Simniards^ by 
a last attempt made by the Dutch to possess tfeemn 
selves of Chili. Their measures were so well ta- 
ken, that had they been in the least seconded by thf* 
Âraumnians, they must have infalUbly succeeded. 
Having left Brasil, which Uiey had conquered, with a 
numerous fleet, well provided with men and cannon, 
they took possession of the harbour of Valdivia, 
which had been deserted for more tlian forty years, 
where th/cy intended to form an establisliment in or- 
der to conquer the rest of the kii^gdom. With this 
view thçy immediately began building ihree strong 
forts at the entrance of the river^ in order to secure 
its poftseasioii. 

The Araqycanians were invited, with tlie most flat- 
tering promises, to join them ; this they not only 
declinedf but strictly adhering to the stipulations of 
thetrea^i refused to furnish them with provisions, 
of which they were greatly in want. The Cunchese, 
to whom the territory which they bad occupied be- 
loi^ed, following the counsel of their allies, refused 
idsoto treat with tjiem or supply them. In conse- 
quence of this refusal, the Dutch, pressed with hun- 
ger, and hearing that a combined army of Spaniards 
and Araucanians were on their march against them, 
wçre compelled to abandon the plape in tliree montlui 
after their landing. The Marquis de Mancura, sçn 
to the viceroy of Peru, having soon after -arrived 
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there in search of them with ten ships of war, for- 
tified the harbour, and particularly the island, which 
has since borne the titular name of his family. 

On the termination of the sixth year of his pacific 
government BaydeSj was recalled by the court, and 
Don Martin Muxica appointed in his place. He 
snccTseded in preserving the kingdom in that state 
of tranquillity in which he found it, no other com- 
motion occurring, during his government, but that 
produced by a violent earthquake, which on the 8th 
of May 1647, destroyed part of the city of Santiago. 
The fortune of his successor, Don Antonio Acugna^ 
was very different. During his government the 
War was excited anew between the Spaniards and 
AraucanianSj but contemporary writers have left us 
no account of the causes that produced it. •►. • 

ClcntarU) the hereditary Toqui of Lauquemàpu, 
being in 1655 unanimously elected general, signa- ' 
lized his first campaign by the tptal defeat of the 
Spanish army, command^ by the sergeant- major, 
who fell in the action, together with all his men. 
This victory was followed by the capture of the for- 
tresses of Arauco, Colcura, St. Pedro, Talcania- 
vida, and St. 'Rosendo. The next year the Arau- 
canian general crossed the Bio-bio, eompleatly de- 
feated Acugna, the governor, in the plains of Yumbel, 
destroyed the forts of St. Christopher, and of the 
Estancia del Rey, and burned the city of Chilian. 

I regret mutîh the want of materials for this part 
of my wofk, as all the memoirs of which I have fei- 
thiirto availed myself terminate at this period ; 
trçtf tlie successes of Clentaru being only men^ 
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Honed incidentally. All that we know is, gene- 
rally, that this war was continued mth great 
violence for a period of ten years, under the go- 
vemments of Don Pedro Portel Casanatc, and Don 
Francisco Meneaes- The last, who was a Por- 
tuguese by birdi, had the glory of terminating it in 
1665, by a peace more permanent than that made 
by Bay des. 3ut, after freeing himself of the Arau-^ 
canians, he had the misfortune to engage in a contest 
of a different^kind with the members of the Royal 
Audience, who opposed his marrying the daughter of 
the Marquis dc la Pica, as being contrary to the roj^al 
decrees* The quarrel was carried to such length, 
that the court of Spain was obliged to send out to 
Chili the Marquis de Navamorquende, with full 
powers to determine their difterence. That minister, 
after due inquiry, sent Meneses to Peru, and took 
poasessipn of his office. After him, to the epd of 
the century, the government was administered in 
succession by Don ^Miguel Silva, Don Joseph Car- 
rera, and Don Thomas Marin de Proyeda, all of 
whom appear to have maintained a good understand- 
ing with the Araucanians, though Garro had nearly 
broken with them, on occasion of removing the in- 
habitants of the island of Mocho in 1686, to the 
north shore of the Bio-bio, in order to cut off all 
communication with foreign enemies. 

The commencement of the présent era was 
marked in Chili by the deposition of the governor 
Don Francisco Ibanez, the rebellion of the inhabi- 
tants of Chiloe, and the trade with the French. 
Ibanez, like Meneses, was banished to Pery, for hav- 
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ing, as is said, espoused the party in opposition to 
the house of Bourbon in the war of succession. His 
office until the year 1720 was filled by Don Juan 
Henriquez, Dbn Andrew Uxtariz, and Don Martin 
Concha* The islanders of Chiloe were socm restor- 
ed toobedience, through the prudent conduct of the 
quarter-master-gencral of the kingdom» Don Pedro 
Molina, who was sent against them with a conside- 
rable body of troops, but who succeeded in redu- 
cing them rather by mild measures than by useless 
victories. 

The French» in conséquence of the above men- 
tioned war of succession ^ possessed themselves fora 
time of all the external commerce (rf Chili. From 

^ 1707 to 1717 it? ports were filled with their ships» 
and they carried fiom thence incredible sums in 
gold and silver. Many of them who became at- 
tached to the country settled themselves in it, and 
have left numerous descendants. It was at this pe- 

*riod, that the learned father Feuille» who remained 
there three years» made his botanical researches and 
meteorological observations upon the coast. His 
amiable qualities obtained him the esteem of the 
inhabitants, whp still cherish his memory with much 
affection. 
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CHAPTER X. 



JÍ Brief account of the W^ar of the Toçuis FHu- 
milla and Curignancu ; Spanish Governors to the 
' Year 1787. 

THE Araucanians had for some time been very 
much dissatified with the peace. They ^:ierceivcd that 
it gave the Spaniards an opportunity of forming new 
establishments in their count ry* They al*io endured 
very impatiently th¿ insolence of those who were 
designated by the title of Captains of the Friends, 
and tvho having been introduced under pretence 
of guai;ding the missionaries, arrogated to them- 
selves a species of authority over the natives, who, 
stimulated by resentment for these grievance», deter- 
mined, in 1722, to create a Toqui, and have recourse 
to arms. 

The choice fell upon Vilumilla, a man of low rtmk, 
but one who had acquired a high reputation for hisT 
judgment, courage and extensive views. His object 
was no less than the expulsión of the Spani^rd^ from 
the whole of Chili. To succeed in this arduous en- 
terprise, it was necessary to obtain the support of all 
the Chilians, from the confines of Peru to the Bio- 
bio. Vast as was the plan, it appeared to him not to 
be diifiCuh of execution. Having killed in a skir- 
mish three or four Spaniards, and among them one 
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of the pretended Captains of Friends, he dispatch- 
ed, according to custona, a messenger with one of 
their fingers, to the Chilians in the Spanish pro- 
vinces, inviting them to take arms at a signal to be 
given by kindling fires upon the tops of the highest 
mountains. On the 9ih of Marcli, 1723, the day 
appointed for the open declaration of hostilities, fires 
were accordingly kindled upon the mountains of 
Copiapo, CoquimbOj Quillota, Rancagua, Maiile 
and It ata. Owing to the imaUness of their numbers^ 
or their apprehension of the issue of the war, the 
natives, however, made no movement, 

Vilumilla wasj however, by no means discou- 
raged on seeing his projects evaporate in smake* 
As soon as he had declared war he set out immedi- 
ately at the head of his troops to attack the SpanisK 
settlements. But before commencing his march, he 
was careful to give information to the missionaries, 
and request them to quit the country, in order to 
avoid being ill treated by his detached parties. The 
capture of the fort of Tucapel was the first fruit of 
this expedition. The garrison of Arauco, fearing 
the same fate, abandoned the place. Having destroy- 
ed these fortresses, he directed his march against 
thatof Puren, which he expected to possess tiimself 
of without resistance. But Urrea,^ the commanding 
o^cer, opposed him so vigorously that he was com- 
pelled to besiege it. In a short time the garrison was 
reduced to great extremities from hunger and thirst, 
as the aqueduct which supplied them Mrith water 
had been destroyed by the enemy, and 4hc com-. 
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mander, having made a sortie in order to procure 
áuppJies, was slain together with his soldiers. 

In this critical state of affairs, the governor, Don 
Gfabrtel Cano, who had succeeded Concha, arrived 
wilh an Mrmy of fiY¿uihousand men. Vilumilla, ex- 
ptcûng immediately to come to action, posted him- 
tdf behind a torrent, and drew up his troops in or- 
der of battle: but Cano, though repeatedly provok- 
ed by the enemy, thought it more advisable to aban- 
don ihe place; and i«tire with the garrison* The war 
afterwards became reduced to skirmishes of but lit- 
tle importance, which were finally terminated by the 
celebrated peace of Negrete, a place situated at the 
cot^iience of the rivo^ Bio-bio and Lara^ where 
the tr^ty of Quillan waa reconfirmed, and the 
iûdkms title (^Captain of Friends wholly abolished^ 
^ Ca^Oy aftm* a mild and harnumious government 
fá fifteen years, died in the city of St. Jago. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Don Manuel Sala* ' 
manca, who was appointed by ^e fiicroy of Peru^ 
and whœe whole conduct was conformable to the 
humane maxims of his uncle. Don Jc^eph Manso, 
who was sent from Spain as* bis suceessor^ ^ brotight 
QBders frcmi the king to collect the numerous Spa^ 
task inhabitants dispersed over the counU*y in com-' 
pact societies. For this purpose, in 1742, he founded 
die^i^s of Copiapo, Aconcagua, A&lipilla, Ranot*^ 
gua, St. Fen^ndo, Curico, Talca, Tutub€^andAn«< 
l^les. In reward for this service he was promoted 
to the s^endid d^ity of viceroy of Pern. His 
Vol. II. - Kk 
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successors continued to form new establishments, 
but these have never flourished like the first. In 
1753, Santa Ro^a, Guasco-alto^ Casablanca, Beïla- 
Isla, Fioricfa, Coulemu and Quirigua were built b^ 
Don Domingo Rosas. He also sent inhabitants tO 
settle the large island of Juaii Fernandez, which tiH 
that time had remained desert to the great injury' df 
commerce J as the pirates found therein a secure re»- 
treat, from i\'hence they could with facility attack 
the trading ships* Don Manuel Amat, who was af- 
terwards viceroy of Peru, in 1729 foundfcdupüntíiic 
Araucanian frontier the cities of St, Barton, Tal- 
camavida and Gualqui, 

Don Antonio Guill Gonzaga attempted under hte 
government to effect more tlian his predeceisorls* 
He undertook to compel the Araucanians to live'in 
cities- This chimerical scheme was ridiculed by 
those who were best acquainted with the country, 
while others supposed it practicable. Many coun- 
sels were held to 4^vise the most suitable meant 
of carrying this, scheme into execution, which the 
wishes of the governor made him consider as very 
easy. The Araucanians were informed of all these 
proceedings by their spies, and apprehensive of tiie 
danger to which such an innovation might explose 
their liberties, they met secretíy to deliberate upon 
tl^e measures. they should take to elude the designs 
of their nçighbours without having recoure to amsf 
when the following resolutions weire adopted by the 
national council : In the first place, to delay as long 
as possible the business, by equivocal replies and 
delusive promises* Secondly. When pressed ta 
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commence building, to require from the Spaniards 
tool? and other necessary aid. Thirdly. To have 
recourse to arms whenever they found themselves 
çblig!^ to begin the work, but to conduct in such 
a manner that pn^ythe provinces that were com- 
pelled to build sh|pÍ4 declare war, the others re- 
inaining neutral in order to be able to medíate a 
peace. Fourthly. To come to a general rupture 
wbçnev^rth^y found that tlic mediation of the latter 
would not be accepted. Fifthly. To allow the mis- 
sionaries to depart without injury, as they had no- 
thing to accuse thcin with but of being Spaniards. 
Sixthly. To make choice iuinicdiLitLÍy of a Toqui, 
Mrbo should have in charge to attend to the execution 
of the above mentioned regulations, and to have 
ev^ry thing in readiness to take the field as soon 
as circumstances should require it. 

In compliance with this last article they proceed- 
ed to the election that very day. The suffrages were 
unanimous in favour of Antivilu, Arch-Ulmen of the 
province of Maquegua, who possessed great influ- 
ence in. the assembly ; but he having declined, on 
.account of the neutrality which it ha^i been agreed 
his province should maintain, the choice feU upon 
Curignancq, brother to the Ulmen of Encol, who 
combined all the qualités neces^^ary at auch a 
crisîâ. 

At ihe first conference the governoi* proposed hii 

plan under every aspect that could render it agree- 

, ^ble. The Araucaniajis^ agreeably to their previous ^ 

agreement, objiecte4> appeared ^o consent, equivo- 

catcd> iw4 fended by requesting the necessary a$sis/ 
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lance for begîïwiingthe work . Having pointed out the 
l&ituations which appeared the most eligible for thé 
erection of tte new cities, a great quantity of wrought 
iron was sent them by the governor, tot^ether with 
provisions and cattle for the transportation of the 
timber. The work, nevertheless, made no progress. 
In consequence of this, the quarter- muster Çaj^rii^ 
repaired thither with several companies of sgl^icfaj: 
iîi order to stimulate the opcrationsj and placeé «e-^ 
perintendants in every quarter. The scrgt^mt-.mi^jC^í. 
Rivera was charged with tlie building of NiiHnooi 
and captain Bnrgoa with that of the other city^ w.hkh 
was to be erected on the shore of the Bio^bio ; . whHe 
the quarter-mabtcr directed the operations from his 
head-quartersat AngoL - - «. 

The Aravicaiiians, howçver, instead of pickaiiLai^ 
seized their lances, slew the superintendanls, and 
having united to the number of five hundred itajder 
the standard of their Toqui, proceeded to beacige^ 
Cabrito in his cafnp. Burgoa, after having been very 
Toi^ghly treated, was cet at liberty, m ponaçquenoe. 
of his being said to be an enemy of the quaiter^mas^ 
ter. The sergeant-m^jor, escorted by a n^ssiomiiy^ 
crossed the £io*bio in sight of the enemy, who were 
in search of him to kill him, and afterwards returaed 
at :^he head of four hundred mei^ to relieve Cabrkp^ 
Another missionary, Don Pe4ro Saaches^ requfj^ed 
the Araucanian oi&cer sent to escort him to £or|^Ke 
a. Spaniard by whom he had bi^^n gjîevously ofiis!«id% 
ed a short time before ; the Arauçànîan repliedy • 
tb^t he had nothing to fear while in Us covfkpxayt 
besides^ that the present wa9 no tin^ to^thidc of ve« 
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venging private injuries. Such was the attention 
paid to the security of these characters that not a 
Spanferd was slain, who was able to avail himself of 
their protection* 

In the meaniin)«âW|W into an al- 

liance wHh the Pefi^fêhcd, in order to attack the 
Amucaiáans in several places at the same time. Cu- 
rignancn, being informed of their approach, fell 
upon #iem*bhexpectedl]roQ their leaving the .\ndea, 
tOHkfMisoiiers their general, Coligara, with his son, 
wifMlhë put to death, and completely routed them- 
Tliis disgrace, which appeared calculated to embitter 
that nation forerer towards the Araucanians, on the 
contrary reconciled them so completely, that they 
have ever since aided them in their expeditions^ and 
have -become the most implacable enemies of the 
Spaniards. Curignancu availed himself of the as* 
siâtânce of di^se mountaineers during the war to 
haras» die provinces in the vicinity of the capital. 
Since that time they have made a practice of frc- 
(¡uently attacking the Spanish caravans from Buenos 
A3rre8 to Ghiii, áiíd ever}*^ year furnishes «ome me- 
lanefaoly information of that kind. 

Gom^aga, whose sanguine expectations had led 
him to be too hasty in giving information to the 
court of the success of his grand project, could not 
endure the mortification of seeing it wholly des* 
troyed; A chronic complaint to which he was 
fiub^t, was so much increased by this disappoint- 
ment that it deprived him of life in the second ye^r 
of the waf, to the great regret of the inhabitants to 
Whom he wa» much tndeaared by his estimable quali- 
tie8« Don Francisco Xavier de Morales, succeeded 
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him by the appointment of the viceroy of Peru. The 
neutral provinces, as had been concerted, had now 
declared iri fevour of the others,, and the war was 
prosecuted with vigour. Curignancu on theone side, 
and his br^ye Vi¿# ToqtBy y| | bA tu on the other, 
Jkcpt the Spanish troops vijflPPlpâ been rtinfinrced 
by sevenil divisions from Spain, constantly* In rntí-. 
tion. It IS not in our power to notice, particularly 
- the different actions ; niuong others a blbody^bul^ 
was fought in the bcgi lining of the year I77i, wm- 
tion of which was niLidc in the Europeaq giuscMès 
of that period, at wIikIi time the war had costth^ 
royal treaniiry and jiidividuals one million seven 
hundred thousantl diïllars. 

The same year •anaccoseunodatic») -was a^ed on. 
turignancu, who was invcst«d by hb nation .wijh 
full powers "io settle the articles, required>as a.pre* 
liminary, that the conferenceB shoirfd'be held in the 
city of St. Jago. Although this nequisátiot» wa» 
contrary to the established custom,* it was niíverthe- 
less granted by the Spaniards without much diffi- 
culty. When they afterwards came ta tiieat of the 
terms of peace, the Araucanian plenipotentiary 
made another proposition, which appeared m:ûfe ex- 
traordinary than the first. Hé required that bis na- 
tion should be allowed to keep a minister resided: in 
the cit}" of St. Jago. The Spanish officers ^Yhv, wmm 
present strongly ^posed this demanicl, but the^- 
wmqr thought it advisable t6 grant it, asby thi^ 
means he would.hav6.it in Jûs po\v'^r tdoi:ierQ9dily^tQ 
adjust any disjiutes ihft. mfigbt ^Ise* Xheae^lt^a 
proposals, boi^vèr, . coosideiwgí tt^idt^sitioHi^id 
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;mode of living of the Araucanians, may furnish a 
isopious field for conjecture. The other articles of 
ttlc peace were not attended with the least difficulty; 
the tiieaties of QuiUin and Negrete being by mu- 
tual Consent revi ve^i. 

On At death oflBonzaga, the court of Spain 
sent Don Augustin Jaureg;ui to govern Chiti, who 
has isincV ftlfed with universal approbation the im- 
portant office' of viceroy of Peru. His successor, 
Don Ambrosio Benavidcs ;it present renders the 
"country happy by* his wise and beneficent adminis- 
tration. ' ' 



CHAPTER XL 



Present State of Chili. 

PROM the brief relation that we have gîveh 
of the occurrences in Chili since its discovery, it 
will be seen that its possession has cost Spain tnore 
blood and treasure than all the rest of her settle- 
ments in' America. The Araucanians, occupying 
but a small extent of territory, have with far inferior 
arms, not only been able to counterbalance her pow- 
er till then reputed irresistible, but to endanger the 
loss of her best estai)lished possessions. Though 
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the greater part of her officers had been bred in 

that school of war, the low countries, and her soi* 

diers, armed with those destructive weapons befom 

which the most extensive empires of that.coittÎDC;;^ 

had fallen, were considered as the best }a tljte 

world, yet have this people •succeeded Uur^aivtiog 

them. .... 

' > • • . I» 

This will appear more woinlerful wbm w^ odl^o 
nitnd, the decided superiorly. tfa^ the 4Î8|ÇtpU(ie #f 
^Europe has ever given its trocf)^, ia aU jmit^ of^tkc 
world* The rapidity of the. 3p^ÎAb )CiH^iie«tSi.eit« 
cited universal astonihihrnentp A few .PoiiUi^gu^ 
gained poüscsiion oí an extensive territqiy in the 
East, with a facility almost incredible, notwith^and- 
ing the number and , stireqgtljt of the natives, véá) 
were accustomed to the use of fire»ariM> Their 
general, Pacheco, with a hundred and sixty of bis 
countrymen, several timfsde^^ted the pawerful 
Zamcorin, who commaiKled an araiy of fifty thousand 
soldiers, well supplied with artillery, without the 
loss of a single man. Brito, who was besieged in 
Cammor, was equally successful in ddTeatiag- a si- 
milar army. £ven m our ds^ai, Mans, de la 
Touche, with three hundred French, put tii>4ig|ii «n 
army of eighty thousand Indians, who Jiad invested 
him^JJ^Pondicherry, and killed twelve hundred with 
the loss of pnly two of his mep. Notwithstand- 
ing the combined efforts of force and skill, the 
Araucanians have constandy kept possession erf* their 
countrj% A free people, however inconsiderable in 
p<^nt o£numbei%i can perform, wonders : The ¡il^ige 
of lustory teems with examples oi this kind. 
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• The Spaniards, since losing their settlcttients in 
.Araucania, have prudently confined their views to es- 
tablishing themselves firmly in that part of Chili, 
which lies between the southern confines of Peru and 
the Tiver Bio-bio, and extends from the 24th to the 
36th and a half degree of south latitude ; this, as has 
been already mentioned, they have divided into thir- 
teen provinces/^' They albo possess the fortress of 
Valdivia, in the country of the Cunchese, the Archie 
{Selago of Chiloéj and the island of Juan Feniandez- 
These provinces, as has been already mentioned, are 
governed by an officer, who has usually the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and combines the title of presi- 
dent, govern o r a 1 1 d c ap ta i n ^ ge n e r a 1 of t he k in gdo m 
of Chili* He resides in the city of St. Jago, and is 
tolely dependant upon the king, except in case 
of war, when, in certain points, he receives his di- 
rections from the viceroy of Peru. 

In quality of captain-general he commands the 
army, and has under him not only the three principal 
officers of the kingdom, the quarter-master, the ser- 
geant-major and the commissary, but also the four 
governors of Chiloé^ Valdivia, Valparaiso and Juan 
Fernandez. As president and governor he has the 
supreme administration of justice, and presides over 

* During the government of Jauregui, the province of Maule 
was divided into two, the river of that name, serving as the boun- 
áaiy for tach: the part situated to tl\e north of it retaining its 
former D^mei: ajid that lying to |he southward assuming that of 
Cauquenes its capital. Of late years a farther reduction of \h t 
province has taken place, by the separation from it on the north 
of three curacieé, in or^r to form with some of the lands of Çal- 
tíiagua the new province of Gurico. 

' VpL. ÏI. LI 
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the superior tribunals of that capital, vichase jurisdic- 
tion extends over all the Spanish provinces in those 
parts. 

The principal of thesis is the Tribunal of Audi- 
ence, or Royal Senate, whose decision is final in all 
causes of importance both cîvîl and criminal, and is 
divided into tu o courts, the one for the trial of civil 
and the other for that of criminal causes* Both.ar^ 
composed of several respectable judges called audi^ 
tors, of a regent, a fiscal or royal procurator, and a 
protector of the Indiiins* All these officers receive 
large salaries from the court. Their judgm/ent is 
final, except in causes where the sum in litiga- 
tion exceeds ten thousand dollars» when an appes^ 
may be had to the supreme council of the Indie3« 
Justice, as has been already obserTed, is universally 
agreed to be atlniinistered by them with the utmost 
impartiality* The other supreme courts are that of 
Finance, of the Cruzada^ of Vacant Lands, and the 
Consulate or Tribunal of Commerce, which is wholly 
indépendant of any other of that kind. 

The' provinces are governed by Prefects, formeriy 
called Corregidors, but at present known by the 
name of sub-delegates ; these, according to the fprm$ 
of their institution, should be of ro}'al nomination, 
but, owing to the distance of the court, they arc 
usually appointed by the captain-general, of whom 
they style themselves the lieutenants. They have 
jurisdiction both of civil and military aifairs^ and 
their emoluments of office depend entirely upon their 
fees, which are by no means rçguiar. In each capi- 
tal of 'a province, there is, or at least should be, a 
municipal magistracy called the Cabildo, which is 
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composed, as in other parts of the Spanish domin- 
ions, of several members called Regidores, who 
are appointed for life, of a standard bearer, a procu- 
rator, a^forensjc judge denominated the Provincial 
Alcalde, an Alguazil or high sheriff, and of two con- 
suls, or bur¿;0'iTiasters called Alcaldes, The Uitter 
are chosen annually from among the principal no- 
bility by the Cabiido itself, and have jurisdiction 
bdth in civil and criminal causes* in the first instance. 
The inhabitants are divided into regiments, which 
are oUigedto march to the 1 routiers or the sea coast 
in case of war** Besides this niUitia, the king main- 

* In the royal st^rvicc, there aic at present (1T92) fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six militia troops, enrolled in the two 
bishoprics of Santiago and Conception, ten thousand two hundred 
and eighteen in the first, and five thousand six hundred and thirty- 
eight in the latter. These military corps were first formed in 
1/77, during the government of Don Augustin de Jaregui, and 
con^st of the choicest men in the kingdom. They are called out 
only upon public occasions, and seldom perform the duty of sen- 
tinels or patrdes, enjoying thii^ privilege in consequçnce of always 
holding themselves ready for war, and continually exercising 
themselves in arms. 

Besides this regular militia, there are a great m^ny city milxtiai 
that are commanded by commissaries, who actas colonels. They 
have under them several companies, the number of which is vari- 
ous and depends upon the extent of the district ; these in like 
manner have no fixed number, sometimes exceeding one hundred 
men, and frequently falling short. From these companies, the 
recruits to supply the vacancies in the regular corps are drawn 
or selected. They serve as guards for the prisons, and for the es- 
cort of criminals, and perform such other duties as the police de- 
mands, without being exempted from military service when occa- 
sion requires, whence all persons capable of bearing arms are en- 
rolled in these companies, except such as are immediately necea* 
sary for cultivating the land and taking care ef ^ caUlc... 
S/ian, Troné, 
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tains there a sufficient force of regular troops for the 
defence of the country,^ but as this establislunent 
has been augmented of late, I cannot determine the 
number. In Conceptiouj wliich is upon the Arau- 
canian frontier, there are two régiments^ one of ca^ 
valry ajid one of infantry • The cavalry isucpm- 
xnanded by the brigadier- genera!, Don Ambro^o 
Higgins, a native of Ireland, who by bis enlightened 
mind and excellent disposition, has gained the love 
and esteem of all the inhabitants. He is likewise 
quarter- master and intendant of the department of 
Conception. t The inlantry^ as well as the ;^tilLny» 
is under the command of two lieutenant-colonels. 
The city of St» Jago also keeps in pay some com- 
panies of dragoons for its protection. The revenues 
and expenses of the government 1 am unable to as- 
certain, as they havü been considerably increased 
within a few years* 

* All the veteran tjpoops throughbut Chili amount to pne thou- 
sand nine hundred and seT€nty-six men, and consist of two conix 
panics of artillery, nine of horse, including the Queen's dragoons 
ât Santiago, and the remainder infantry«...<S^a», Troné. 

i On the 21st of .November, 1787, this gehtlenian wasappoiated 
by the king, president, governor ^n4 captain general of Chili, and 
op the 19th of September, 1789, field-marshal of the voyàl armies, 
pX the present time, 1792, he discharges the duties of ^lose offices 
ijvith ^ that vigilance and attention which characterizes him, and 
which 80 important a tri^st requires. On his fir^t accession t<^ 
the government, he vjsited in person the northern provinces^ 
for the purpose of dispensing justice and encouraging agriculturci 
opening of the mines, commerce and fishery. He also establish- 
ed public schoûlS| repaired the jrc^ds au4 ^^^t several citie&....ü&(<t 
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As respects the ecclesiastical government, Chili 
is divided into the two large dioceses of St¿ 
Jago and Conception, which cities are the resi- 
dence of the bishops, who arc suffragans to the 
archbishop of Llnui. The first diocese cxtendü 
from the confines of Peru to the river Muule, com- 
prehending the province of Cujo upon the other 
side of the Andes. The second comprises all the 
rest of Chili u ith the islands, although the greater 
part of this extent is inhabited by pagans. The 
cathedrals are snpplîed with a proper number of 
çan<m$, whose revenues depend upon the tythes, as 
do those of the blyhops/ Tiic court of inquisition 
at Lima, hiis at St. j^igo a coinniishioner with seve- 
ral subaltern otUcers. 

Pedro Valdivia, on his first entering Chili, brought 
with him the monks of the order of Mercy, and 
about the year 1553 introduced the Donvinicans and 
strict Franciscans. The Augustins established 
themselvos there in 1595, and the Hospitallers of St. 
John of God about the year 1615. These religious 
orders have all a number of convents, and the three 
first form distinct jurisdictions. The brothers of 
St. John of God have the charge of the hospitals, un- 
der a commissary, who is dependant upon the pro* 
vincial of Peru. These are the only rieligious fra- 
temities now in Chili. The Jesuits, who came into 
Chililn 1593 with the nephew of their founder, Don 
Martin de Loyola, formed likewise a separate pro* 
vince. Others have several times attempted, but 
without success, to form establishments, the Chilians 
having always opposed the admission of new orders 
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among them. In Sl Jago and Conception arescvc- 
nil convents of nuns^ but they are the only cities 
that contain them. 

The cities are built in the best situations in the 
country. Many of them, however, would have been 
better placed for the purposes of commerce upon the 
shores of the large rivers. This is particularly the 
case with those of more recent construction. The 
streets are straight, intersecting each other at right 
angles, and are thirty-üix French feet in breadth. 
On account of earthquakes, the houses are generally 
of one story ; they are, howe^^er, very commodious, 
white- washed without, and generally painted within. 
Each is accommodated with a pleasant garden, irri- 
gated by an aqueduct that furnishes water for the use 
of the family. Those belonging to the wealthier clas^ 
ses, particularly the nobility, are furnished with mücll 
splendor and taste. The inhabitants, perceiving that 
old buildings of two stories have resisted the most vio- 
lent shocks, have of late years ventured to reside in 
the upper rooms, and now begin to> construct their 
houses in the European manner. In consequence 
of this the cities have a better appearance than for- 
meirly, and the more so, as instead of forming their 
houses of clay hardened in the sun, which vt^s sup- 
posed less liable to injury, they now employ brick 
and stone. Cellars, sewers and weUs were formerly 
much more common than at present, a circum- 
stance which tnay have contributed to render the 
buildings more secure from earthquakes. 

The churches are generally more remarkable f<H* 
their wesUth than their style of architecture. The ca- 
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thedral and the church of the Dominicans in the 
capital, which are built of stone, are, however, ex- 
ceptions. The first was constructed at the royal 
expense, under the direction of the present bishops 
Don Manuel Alday, an excellent and learned prelate ; 
it i& built in a masterly style, and is 384 French feet 
in front. Tlic plan was drawn by two English ar- 
chitects, who superintended the work ; but when it 
was half finished they refused to go oii^ unless their 
wages were increased. In consequence of this the 
building was suspended, when two of the Indians, 
who had worked under the Englishmen, and had 
secretly found means of instructing themselves in 
every branch of the art > offered to complete it, whicli 
they did with as much skill and perfection as their 
masters themselves could have displayed- In the 
capital the following edifices are also worthy of re- 
mark : the barracks for the dragoons, the mint, 
which has been lately built by a Roman architect, 
and the hospital for orphans, founded by Don Juan 
Nic-Aguirre, Marquis of Monte-pio, and endowed by 
his present majesty, who ¿intronises with much libe- 
rality all establishments of public utility. 

Spanish Chili, in iconsequence of the freedom 
granted to its maritime trade by the present govern- 
ment, is peopling, with a rapidity proportioned to the 
salubrity of its climate and the fertility of its soU. 
Its population in genei^l b composed of Europeans, 
Creoles, Indians, Negroes and Mustees. The Eu- 
ropeans, except a few French, English aud Italians, 
ar« Spaniards, who for the most part are from the 
southern provinces of Spain. The Creoles, who 
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form the greater number, are the descendants of 
Europeans. Their characterj with some slight dif- 
ference, proceeding from climate or government, is 
precisely similar to that of the other American Creoles 
of European origin. The same modes ol thinkifng, 
and the same moral qualities are discernible m them 
all. This uniformity, which furnishes much subject 
for refieclion, has never yet been considered by any 
philosopher in its full extent. Whatever intelligent 
and unprejudiced travellers have observed respect- 
ing the characters of the French and English Creoles, 
will perfectly apply' to that of the Chilian** 



* The Creoles aïe generally well tuade. Those deforn^itics so 
com m Oil in other countries are very rarely to be found among them. 
Their cotiTap;c has frequently signalised itself in war by a series of 
bry.lï5Uit actions ; nor wtmld there be any better soldiers in the 
world if they were less averse to discipline. Their histary furnishes 
rjotraitsof that cowardice, treachery andbüse coüduct which dis- 
lionoisrs the annals of all n at i ans, ami scarcely can an instance be 
adduced of a Creok" hii^'ing committed a tlisgraccful act. 

Their minds are untainted with <fis»mulatlon, artifice or suspi- 
cion, ^ossess^g great f rankpess and vivacity, and a high opinioa 
of themselves, their inteixourse is wholly free from that mystery ' 
and reserve which obscures amiableness of character, depresses 
the social spirit, and chills sensibility. - 

An ardent imagination, which adnms of bo restraint, readers 
them independent and inconstant in their inclinations. It impels 
them to the pursuit of pleasure w^th an eagerness to which they 
sacrifice their fortunes and theit very existence. A keen penetra- 
tibn, a remarkable qiKickness in conoeWing and in expressing their 
ideas with force, the talent of oambi^iag added to that of observa- 
tion, and a happymixture of all the qualities of mind and of cha- 
racter that render man capable of the greatest perforin anees, 
prompts thetn to the boldest undertakings, when, stimulated by op* 
9iV^sk^.Mj^0jf4M^t ffi9fOfy (¡ftáe Indies^ y ou, v. lux ii. 
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They are generally possessed of good talents^ and 
succeed in any of the arts to which they apply them* 
selves. They would make as great progress in the 
useful sciences as they hav.e done in metaphysics, if 
they had the same motives to stimulate them as are : 

found in Europe. They do not readily imbibe pre- 
judices, and are not tenacious in retaining ihem* As | 
scientific books and instruments, however, are very < 
scarce, or sold at an exorbitant price, their talents , 
are cither never developed, or are wholly employed I 
upon trifles- The expenses of printing are also so ^ 
great, as to discourage literary exertion, so that k\v 
aspire to the reputation of authors. The knowledge 
of the civil and canonical laws is held in great esteem 
by them, so that many of the Chilian youth > after 
having completed their course of academical educa* 
tien in Chili, proceed to Lima, which is highly cele- 
brated for its schools of law, in order to be instruct- 
ed in that science. 

The fine arts are in a very low state in Chili, and 
even the mechanical are as yèt very far from perfect 
tion.* We may except, however, those of ciirpenfty, 
and the working of iron and the precious metalsi» 
which have made considerable progress, in conse-» 
quence of the information obtained from some Ger- 
man artists, who were introduced into the country 
by that worthy ecclesiastic, Father Carlos, of Haiti* 
hausen in Bavaria. 

The important change which the exertions of the 
present monarch have so materially contributed tq 
produce throughout his dominions, in directing the 

Vol. II. Mm » 
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attention of his subjects to usc^ful improvements, has 
extended itself to these parts. The arts and sciences, 
ivhich bcffore were either not known, or very im- 
perfectly, at present engage the attention of the in- 
habitants, üo that there is reason to hope that in a 
shoit time the state of the country will assume a very 
durèrent appearance, 

Tlve peasantry, though for much the greater part 
of Spanish origin, dress in the Araucanian manner* 
Di^spcrsed over that extensive country, and unen- 
cumbered by restraiiit, they possess perfect liberty, 
and lead a tr;L:K|uiI ajid happy life^ amidst the enjoy- 
ments of tliat deliglufiil climate.* They arc natu- 
nJly gay and fund of all kinds of diversion. They 
have likewiSfc a taste for music, and compose verses 
after their manner, which, although rude and inele- 
gant, possess a certain natural simplicity mort 
interesting than the laboured compositions of coU 
tivated poets. Extemporaneous rhymers, or im* 
{>rovÍ3Ato7Í,iárectoffinon among them, and are called 
in ttteir language Fallkdùres. Those known to pos* 
se£s this talent are held in great estimation, and ap^» 
pty tbemselves to no other occtipation. In the 
countries dependent on the Spanish colonies^ there 
is generally no other language than the Spanish spo^ 

.* The prii.icipal part of these healthy and robust men live 4ic*> 
persed upon their possessions, and cultivate with their own hands a 
greater ®r less extent of ground. They are incited to this laudable 
kbour by a sky always dear and serene, atid a clitnate the tnost 
agreeably tempbrate of any iii the t«ro hémisphères, but more e^K- 
ciaUy by a soil whose fertility has excited the admiration of all tra- 
vellerg«...i?ay «a/, lib. viiL ; C H i L i . 
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kçn ; but on the frontiers the peasants speak llie 
Araucanian or Chilian as well as the former. 

The men dress in the Fj each, and the women in 
the Perwyian fashion, except that tlie women of 
Chili w^^r their garments longer than those of Peru. 
In point of Iuxurj% tht:re is no difference between 
the inhabitants of die two countries ; Lima pre- 
9cribes the fasliions for Chili, as Paris does for the 
l^st of Europe. Those who are we^ilihy make a 
splendid display in their dress, their servants, coacht s 
Qr titles. Chili alone, of ail íhí American provinces^ 
Jias enjoyed the superior privilege of having Iwo of 
its oiti^sens exalted to the dignity of grandees of 
Sp^n ; thjçseare, Don Fernando irrazabal, Marquis 
of yalparaiso, born in Sf. Jago, who was viceroy 
of Navarre and generalissimo of the Sfsanish army 
in the time of Philip the Fourth ; and Don Fennia 
C^av9Jal) Duke of St, Carlosj a native of Concep- 
tiw, whp resides at present at the court of Madrid, 
Don Juan Covarrubias, ■ who was a native of St, 
Jago, in the beginning of the present century cn« 
tered into the service of ihe king of France, an4 
was rewarded with the title of JVJiU'quis of Coyarru-, 
bias, the order of tKe Holy Ghost, and the-i^nk of 
Marshal in the French army, . 

The salubrity of the air and the çgnstant exçr^ 
cise on horseback to vyhich tliey accustom themselves 
from childhood, render them çtrpng and active, an4 
preserve them from tnany disease^. The small 
pox is not so common as in Europe, but it makes 
terrible ravages when it appears. This disease was, 
in the year 1766, for the first time introduced into 
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the province of Maule, w he rc it becaipe very fatal. 
A cüuntrjman who had recovered from it, concciv- 
ed the idea of attempting to cure a number of un- 
happy wretches who had been abandoned by cow's 
milk, which he gave them to drjnkj or administered 
to them ill clysters. With tbis simple remedy he 
cured all those whom he attended, while tfie physi- 
cians with their complicated prescriptions saved buCa 
very few, I have mentioned this anecdote, as it 
serves strongly to i^onfirm the successful experi- 
ments of M. Lassone, physician to the queen of 
rï ranee, in the cure of the small pox with coW'$ ntUk, 
pubiidied by liimself in the medical transactions of 
Paris for the year 1779- The countryman, how- 
ever, employ, d milk alone, whereas M, de Lassone 
thought it ttdvisable to mix it with a decocticm of 
parsley rootsi. These instances would seem to prove 
that milk has the singular property of lessening the 
virulence of this disorder, and repressing its noxi(His 
or deadly qualities. 

The inhabitants of the country are generally very 
benevolent, Contented with a comfortable subsist- 
ence, they may be said scarcely to know what parsi- 
mony or avarice is, and are very rarely hifectecl with 
that vice. Their houses are open to all travellers that 
come, whom they freely entertain without an idea of 
pay, and often on these occasions regret that they^ 
are not more wealthy, in order to exercise their hos- 
pitality to a greater extent. This virtue is also com* 
mon in the cities.* To this cause it is owing that 

* Throughout Chili they are extremely kind to straagers ; the 
inhabitants are unec^ualled in point of hospitality, tnd I have ony^ 
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they have not hitherto been attentive to tlie erection 
of mns and public lodging housebj %vhieh iv^illjhoW' 
ever, become necessary when the commerce of the 
interior is more increased- 

Lord Anson, in his voyage, gives r particular de- 
scription of the dexterity of the South American 
peasants in managing the laqui, with whicli they 
take animals, either wild or domestic. In Chili, the 
ixkhabitants of the country constantly carry this taqui 
vidth them, fastened to their saddles, in order to have 
it re.ady upon occasion, and arc very skilful in 
the use of it. It consists merely of a strip of lea- 
ther 'several fatlioms in length, well twisted in the 
manner of a cord, and terminated by a strong noose 
of the same material. They make use of it both on 
foot and on horseback, and in the hitter case with 
equal certainty whether amidst wood s^ mountains or 
Steep declivities* On these occasions, one end of 
it is festcned under the horses belly, and the other 
held by the rider, who throws it over the flying ani- 
mal witli a dexterity that scarcely ever, misses its 
aim. Herodotus makes mention of a similiu* noose 
whidi was used in battle by the Sagartians.* The 






self experienced such great and important favours^ that I cannot 
find words to express my gratitude. The ill return that they have 
frequently met with from individuals of our nation, has never been 
able to produce a diminutioo of their native XMSfiiXMlit^^JFeuilhif 
voLii. 

• The Sugartii were origirtally of Persian descent, and U!ie the 

. Persian language ; they have no offensive weapons either of iron 

or brass, except their daggers ; their principal dépendance in ac- 

Uon is upon cords made of twisted leather, which they use in this 

{fanner : when they engage an enemy, they tlirow out these cords, 
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Chilians huve also employt-d thu laqui with si 
against the English pirates who have landed upoa 
their coast. They are also skilful in the manage- 
ment of horses, raid in the opinion of travellers, who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing their dexterity 
and courage in this exercise, they might soon be: 
formed into the best body of cavalry in the world.. 
Their attachment to horî^es renders them.particn*- 
larly fond of hofse-racing, which they conduct ia 
the Engli:>h manner. 

The negroes, who have been introduced into 
ChiÜ wholly by contraband means, are subject* 
id to a state of servitude, which may be consi- 
dered as tolera M c in comparison tq that which they* 
endure in mi^^parts of America, where the interest 
of the pl^yfl^Ktíñes every sentiment of humanity. 
As the plaming of sugar and other articles of West*. 
Indian commerce has not been established in Chili» 
the slaves are emploj^ed in domestic services, where 
"by attention and diügtf nee they more readily acquire 
the favour of their masters* Those in most esteem, 
are either such as are bom in the country of Africaa 
parents, or the inulattoe^, as they become more atr 
tached to the family to which they belong. 

The humanity of the government or the inhabi- 
tants has introduced in favour of this unfortunate 
race a very, proper regulation. Such of. them as by 
their industry have obtained a sum of money suffi-' 
tient for the purchase of a slave, can ransom tbem- 



havîng á noose at tlie extremity ; if they entangle in them either 
horse or man, they ivith out difficulty put them to death....i^f /ort* 

líei'odottíSj vol. iii. Poiymma^ pifgc 205. 
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selves by paying it to their masters, who are ob- 
liged to receive it and set them at liberty, and num* 
befs who have in this manner obtained their free- 
uùltïy are to be met with throughout the coun- 
try. Those who are ill treated by their owners 
'Can'démiínd a /ettcr of sale, which is a written pcr- 
Itlissit^' to them to seek a purchaser. In case of the 
TftasiCet's refusai, tliey have the privilege of applying 
to the judge of the place, who examines their com- 
•plâîiits, and if well founded, grants them the permis- 
sion required. Such instances are, however, very 
umisualj either because the mast it on account of 
•his reputation, avoids reducing his slaves to this ex- 
tremity, or that the slaves themseh ; s contract soch 
an attachment to their masters, tliat the greatest 
ptmishlTieut inflicted on them would be to sell them 
to others. From hence it often happens that th 
who, for their good conduct^ have their liber 
given them, do not wish to avail themselves of 
in order not to lose the protection of thg house they 
belong to, where they are certain of always having a 
subsistence furnished them. Masters exercise the 
rights of fathers of families over their slaves, in cor- 
recting them for their faults ; the kind arid degree 
of punishment is left with thcni when they have 
l3een guilty of any critne that is not capital. AU 
thou^ such a state of servitude appears repugnant 
to natural right, yet society derives great advantages 
from it. Famifies are not exposed to theinstability of 
servants, who, considering themselvesías strangerisi 
never become attached to the house, and without 
hesitation communicate all its secrets. 
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The íutcnial commerce of Chili has been hitherto 
of very little importance, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages tliat the country offers for its encourage- 
ment. Its principal source, industrj% or more pro- 
perly speaking, necessity, is wanting. An exten- 
sive commerce is correlative with a g-reat population, 
and in proportion as the hitter increases the former 
will also be augmented** A communication by 



* Hitïierto It may be said, that of the two branches that in gene- 
ral give birth to commerce, agriculture aiitl industry, the first is 
thivt alone which animates the internal commerce of Chili, and 
«■veil that part of the extemiU which is carried on with Peru, ITie 
woï'kînîçcïf mines aho occupies the attention of many in the provin* 
ce^ of Coptai»^^^quimho and Qui Ilota, But the industry is so 
trifling t i Liit^^^H not deserve the name. Nutwlth standing the 
ahundan^e^^P^Rts and tnaterialfiof the first class, as ñax, wool, 
hemp, ^kins and metal;^ which might produce a flouiii^Mng com- 
ïuerce, it is conducted but languidly. The inhabitants employ 
lelyes only in making ponchos, stockings, socks^ carpets, 

u eiiï, skin coüLs, ridiofí sadtUes, hats and other small articles, 
^chiefiy m i de use of by the corn m mi or poorer class of pe<^le, 
since those of the middle rank employ Ëui'opean manufactures. 
iThese, but more particularly the sale of hides and tanned leather, 
which they have in great plenty, with that of grain and wine form 
the whole of the internal commerce of the kingdom. 

The external Which is carried on with all the ports of Peru, 
particiüarly Callao, arises from the exportation of fruits ; thif 
amounts to seven hundred thousand dollars, serving not only to 
counteVbalancc the importations from that country, but leaving a 
balance in favour of Chili of two hundred thousand .dollars annu- 
ally, according to the statements given in the periodical publica- 
tions of Lima. 

^ The ccimmeroe between Chili and Bucnos-Ayres is quite other- 
wise, since for thç herb of Paraguay (tobacco) alone it is obliged 
to advance thi'ee hundred dollars annually, in cash. The other 
articles received from thence are probably paid for bjr those sent 
thither. 
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water, 'whicK greatly facilitates its progress, has been 
alrëady commenced* In several of the ports barks 
hfé emproyed in the transportation of merchan- 
di^, which \ras before carried by land upon mules, 
ivith great trouble and expense to the merchant, 
Thfe beneficial innovation will probably be followed 
l^ others of still greater importance. Several h^rge 
shipsi have also been built in the harbour of Concep- 
tfôii and the mouth of the river Maule* The ex- 

Iji the trade with Spiun, tlie fruits received ft*orn Chili go but 
a little way in payment of more than a million of dnlîarSj which 
áf« tCceivcd from thence annually in European good", either di- 
ttttflji or by the way of Buenos^ Ay' res, and sometimes front Lima. 
QMf silvt!r and co^jper aie the articles ^vliich form the ^vhule of 
this commerce, since the hides and vicugna wool are in such s m fill 
quantities as to render them of little i m por unco* 

^he gold which is coined in the capital, \^ regulated Bt five 
fllj^Haaml two hundred marks annually, whence, by com paring the 
lnnouDt chipped with that coined, as nu overplus appears, it is 
coQciuded that there is no clajidestine extraction, Jiotwithstai 
in bullion and in works of use or orniment a very coBaidcraijj 
qüaütitf is expended* 

Tl^e silver obt^ed from the mines is calculated at thirty thou 
sand marks. Of this amount twenty' fiVe thousand is coined 
yearly, and the residue emjrioyed fe tlie taaiilifacture of^ taUé 
plate, and for various other purposes. . 'f^e 4>9erenbe in tfa« 
quantity shipped from that coined arises from the receipts from 
Lima. The remittanees of gold and silver to Spain are usually 
made from Buenos-Ayres ; the first, being less bulky, is carried 
by the monthly packets in sums of two or three thousand ounces ; 
as to the second, it is sent in two ôônvby ships in the summer, by 
which conveyances gold is also remitted. In calculating the gold 
from the remittances, it amounts to six-hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand dollars, and the silver to two-hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand. The copper which is extracted from the mines is estimated 
from eight to ten thousand quintals. From these data it will not 
be difficult to form a general estimate of all that Chili produces 
annually. \ 

Vol. II. Nn 
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tcmal commerce is carried on with Peru and Spain. 
In the first twenty-three or twenty-four ships of five 
or six hundred tons each are employed, which are 
partly Chilian and partly Peruvian. These usually 
make three voyages in a year ; they carry from Chill 
wheat, wine, pulse^ almonds, mits^ cocoa-nuts, con- 
serves, dried meat, tallow, lard, cheese, sole leathci;', 
timber for buildings copptr, and a variety of ot;her 
art ides J and bring back in return silver, sugar, rice 
and cotton* The Spanish ships receive in exchange 
for European merchandise gold, silver, copper, vi- 
cugna wool and hides- A trade with the East Indies 
would be more profitable to the Chilians than any 
other, as tlieir most valuable articles have either be¿ 
come scarqe^ or are not produced in that wealthy 
part of AsSPmd the passage, in consequence of the 
prevalence of the south winds in the Pacific, would 
easy and expeditious. No money is coined or 
I currency in Chili except gold and silver, a cir- 
^cumstance very embarrassing to the internal traffic.. 
Their smallest silver coin is one sixteenth of a dol- 
lar, and their weights and measures are the same that 
are used in M^id. 



END OF THE HISTORY. 
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AN ESSA^ 



ON THE 



CHILIAN LANGUAGE. 



1 HE original language of Chili, generally called 
the Araucanian, is denominated by tlie natives Chili 
dugu^ the Chilian tongue. The alphabet contains 
the same letters as the Latin, except the Xj which is 
in tmth nothing more than a compon nd letter. The 
s^ which has been by some grammarians verj' pro^ 
peiiy :callcd a hissing rather than a letter, is only to 
be found in about twenty of their words, and nevei 
occurs at the termination, which gives to their pro- 
nbnciattcai a great degree of fulness* The z is still 
mcHre aeldom to be met with. Besides these com^ 
moil letters, the Chilian has a mute ^ and a pec^ilial* 
u, Uie the Greeks and the t*rench : the former is 
desigpoated by the acute, and the latter by the; 
grave accent, to distinguish them fihom the common 
e and 1^., This a is also frequently changed into i in 
the manner of the modem Greeks. It has besides a 
nasal^r and a tk which is pronounced hy pressiiig 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth ; the latter 
is fre<|uentl7 changed into chy as chegm for thegua 
(the dog). In the whole of the Chilian alphabet 
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tliere is not a síngale guttural letter or vocal aspiratc, 
a very singular circumstance with an uncivilized 
people. It is proper to note, that in giving the Chi- 
lian words the Italian orthography has been adopted. 
All the words of the language terminate in the six 
vowels heretofore noticed^ and in the consonants ¿, 
d^f, g, /, 7JÎ, n, r andii. There are^ of course, fif- 
teen distinct terminations J which, with their variety, 
render the language sweet and sonorous. The ac- 
cent is usually placed upon the penultimate vowel, 
sometimes on the last, but never on the antepenult* 
The radicals» as far as can be collected from the vo- 
cabularies, which have been hitherto very imperfect, 
amount to one thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
three, and arc for the greater part either monosylla- 
bles or dissy Halóles. I have made use of the above 
term in a much more limited sense than many, who : 
improperly call all those words radicals that in any 
mode produce others. Proceeding upon so false a 
^principle, tliey make some languages contain thirty 
or forty thousand roots^ which must be considered 
a grammatical paradox. The roots of a language 
iare those simple primitive expressions, which, m^i- 
ther directly or indirecitíy derived from any other, 
produce various words, that afterwards extend them-^ 
selves into a variety of different forms. Even in the 
most copious languages, as tKb Greek and Latin, 
the miinber of these roots is very limited. As far 
as we^have been able to discover, the radical Chi- 
liaii words have no analogy with those of any other 
known idiom, though the language contains a mmi« 
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ber.of Greek and Latin words very littíe varied, 
M may be seen in the following table : 



Chiija\. 




Gr££K> 




J!dâri. 




Aîdeiii 


to increase 


Ah 


^, 


Eïè 


splendour 


Amun 


Amouün 


to go 


Cai 


-1 


F^ai 


aud 


Ca 


* 


Gi 


in truth 


LamfiakùTi 


Líimpeiii 


to sliine 


Midan 




MuHeii 


to pulverise 


, Pelt 




Pelos 


tnud 


Heuma 




Rt'uma 


a stream 


Tu pun 




TupcîU 


to wlîipï Uc, Sec. 


Chilian, 




Lati^í, 




Arm 




Arderé 


to \n\\'n 


Cupa 




Cupere 


to de&ire 


' Dapin 




Bapinare 


to featt 


Ejun 




Kjulare 


to v.i'f-Tl ^ 


Le-ü 




LevÍ!* 


active ofTw'íM 


Lumlumén 


Liimen 


\\y;\M ^ 


Lüv 




Lux 


brightness 


Man 




M anus 


the right heiml 


Puiun 




Potare 


to Crwilfi 


Vaiin 




Valere . 


to be worth 


VaWn 




: Vaicre 


. to be able 


Une 




Unus 


one, Sec. &c. 



This, however, ¡s probably only the result of an 
accidental combination, for the ppinipn that they have 
been derived from the Spanish is utterly destitute of 
foundation, the nation being for the most part unac- 
quainted with it, whereas these words are to be found 
in the earliest vocabularies of the Chilian language. 

Thct Chilian nouns are declined with a single de- 
clension^ or, to speak with more precision, they are 
adl undeclinable, except by the addition of various 
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articles or particles v^Jiich mark the number and! 
They resemble the Greek nouns in having three 
numbers, the singular, the dual and the plural, as 
will appear in the following example : 



Singular. «*«^v 

Nom- Cffm, the city; A ecus. Cara. '' ^ 

Gen, Cara-nû V'oc. a Cara* 

DaL Cara-mftu Abl Cara^mo. 



Dual. 



yl^ 



Nom, Cfim~tgti^ tlie two cities. Accus. Cara-egu. 
OCtt, Cara-fgu^nu Voc a Cara-egu, 



K^P, 



PluraL 

Nom* P^^Uft^ the cities. Aeeus. pu-Cara^ 

Gen. /ni-'Cara-ni, Voc, afiu-Cara, 

J)2L ftu-Cara-meu^ AbL fiU*Cara*mú. 



Instead oîpu^ the discriminative mark of the plu- 
'ral, the particles tea or egen may be used affixed to 
the noun, or que placed between the adjective and 
substantive when they come together. Thus Cara 
will make in the plural either Carawa, or Caraegen, 
or Cumeque Cara, the good cities. 

From hence it will be seen that, contrary to the 
practice in the modem latiguages of Europe, th'e ar- 
tide in the Chilian is affixed to the houn. Tïiis 
mode of declension sometimes occurs in the Greek 
and Latin languages, in which we meet with a fcW 
nouns declined in this manner, though more various- 
ly, as musa in Latin, and soma in Greeks The Chi- 
lian abounds with adjectives both primitive and de- 
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U rivative. The latter are formed from every part of 

Bpcech by certain invariable rules, as from tue, earth, 
comes tuetu^ terrestrial ; from quimen^ to know, 
^mtnchi^ wise ; and these, by the interposition of the 
particle no^ become negative^ as tuenotu^ not terres- 
^îal; qutmnochi^ ignorant. Although these adjec- 
jLîvês have all different termmations, they are, never- 
Üiefess, like the English adjectives^ unsusceptible of 
Itumber or of gender. The same is the case \vith 
Jthe participles and the derivative pronouiiSj from 
Mrbence it may be said that the^Chilian possesses but 
one gender. Whether this defect, is real or only ap- 
pariaif, it is w^U compensated by the advantage 
whiôh the language possesses of rendering any one 
s^utc against the commission of a CTammaticai er- 
rot, cither in writuigor in speaking, ^W^never it 
becomes necessary to distinguish the sexes> the%ord 
(^ca is used to denote the masculine, and domo the 
femmine gender 

The comparative is formed^ as inmost of the living^ 
languages, by prcfijcjog ta.tbe ;ppsitiye the p^jticle 
^oá or (foiV sîgnifyiïîg mpre, and to the superlatives 

¡ the adverbs cad or mu^ a,sdQÍchu^ iK>pre limpi4 ; /»«/-. 

I /m, most limpid. The Chilian want the (Jiminu- 

i tives and augmentatives, but these, as in the French, 

ató sjuppUed by the adjc.ctive pichi^ little, and buta,. 
gt^U Diminutives.ajre also. fprnxed, by. changing a 

! latter of a harsh 3ound for one more hanhdnious, as 

votun^ ^Qn ; vQçMun^litdt soti. The , primitive pro- 

nmt\^ 9rCf. inch^y I; eimiy ypM\ teycj which, &a» 

. The relatives are, iney, who; ch^m^ what ; fa or ga^ 

Vol. il O 
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that, &c. The verbs terminate in the ¡pfinitive^ as 
in the Greek and German, in r?, with this difference^ 
that all the German verbs end in en^ and the Greek 
in I/ÍJ except tn those cascü where they are contract- 
ed ; whereas the Chilian terminate in the syllables 
an^ euy in^ on^ un and am They are all, nevertheless^ 
without exception, regulated by a single conjugation^ 
and are of three khids, active, passive and imper- 
sonaly with three numbers, the singular, the dual, 
and the pturuh They have all the Latin moods and 
ttcnses, with three or four others, which may be de- 
nominated mixed, 

Alt the tenses of the indicative produce participles 
and gerunds both in active and passive verbs. The 
icrminatioiift of the present tense of each mood serve 
for the other tenses of the same mood, which are 
distinguished from one another by certain charac- 
teristic particles, as que m the second present tense, 
^ni in the perfect, uye in the perfect, and a in the 
ïîrst future. The compound and mixed tenses are 
form^ by tb6 uaioti of the saiM particles. TJbese 
éharaot6riâtic particle» ^e appIicaUe to at! the 
moôdsi as well c£ active as of passive and imper- 
sonal yerbs* , • 

Va*bs passive are formed by placing^ the auxiliatjr- 
gen; to be, between the radical and the final» of the 
verb, and is conjdghted With tiie same temünaüons 
as the acttte. The impersonal are Êimied by an* 
nexing the particle am to the radical word, or to the 
denotement of timei This simple method wiU ap« 
pear mói*e clearly in the conjugation Of the verb ebmi 





to give^ which wul serve as a model for all the others 
without exception. 

VERB ACTIVE, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Sing. Mlun^ I give. DuaU Mluyu^ vi^ two give, 

Miuimi^ thou givçat, ElmmUj you two give, 

£iui¡ he gtves, MluigUf they two give. 

Plural. Mlui^Tif we give. 
Aluimen, ye give. 
Riui^eny they give. 

Second Present. 

Sing. Slue h en y 1 give. Eluchf^mi^ thou give ¡sL^ Etc.* 

Imperfecta 
Sing, MiuàuUy I did give. Elubuimif thou 




Sing. Etuuyen I gave, Ehiuyeimiy thou gayest, ice. 

Pluperfect* 
Stpig. i^/tfttyf¿un^lmd|;ivcii. . Mluuyfàtdmj thou hadst ^veO) 

Pirst Future. 

Sing^. Mktûfij I will give. Eluami^ thoo wilt ^ive| &c. 

jSemnd Future. . ' '„ 

Bug. J^Mw^an^ Infill bave Mluutf^mij the» ,stialt havf 
^ven., given, 8cc. 

/ ■ ■ 

* 'Phe^tiit preséÉt i»1^U the verbs is regnblrlyjiieâ «s the com- 
sp«0iid ptqtente J thiu^ir^^^fiiâes I ,g;ÍTe and I tuve g^ren. The 
second present is thatwhich denotes simply the present moment. 
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First Mixed, 
Sing. Eluaèuuy I had to give. EtuübnimU thoü hadst t© civ*: 

Second Mixed. ^ 

Sing. Eluuij^abuU'i T ought to ^¿imiftabutmif thou oughtest to 
Uave had to give, bate had to give. Etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, Eluchi^ let me give DuaL Eluyu^ let us two give, 

Mlugét give thou. Elamuj do ynu two give 

Eiu/ie, let hliti give. E.lngu^ let those twogi\e. 

Plural, Elnign^ let us give. 
Eiumen^ give yc- 
Ehigen^ let them give, , 

^B J U N C T r V E MOOD, - *• •^i 
Present Tense. 

^ I m aj' gi v e. Du aU Eiulin^ if we two m ay gi v ç. 

îiulma^ if thou m ay eat EiuimUt if you two may 

give. - /." S^v*^' 

JL¿íiíl¡ if he may give. . ' Elulgu^ if we two majr 

give. 
Plural, E(uí¿g7ij if wp may give. • * 

Elulmenj if yc may give 

Imperfect. 
Sing. Eluhvüy if J mi|^t give. Elubulnúy if tl^ou mightest give, 

Perfect. First Future^ 

8ing. EluuyeHj if I may have Sing, EluaUy if I «hall give, 
£ivcn. 

Plupepfect. SeeMd Future, i 

SiTi^, Eluuyebuli^ if I might Sing; JE/tiuyeoit, if I shall luilf^ 
have given, ^ven/ 
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First Mixed. 



Second Mixed* 



Sing. Mhta^ulí^ if î had lo give* Sîivg, ^lu^eabuli^ jf I ^lould 

have to give. 

OPTATIVE MOOD, 

The optative is formed of the subjunctive, or of 

flic two mixed tenses of the îndicativcj with the de- 
iiiderative piirt teles velem^ vei or chi annex edj as 
ehili velem ! God grant that I maj give ! eluabun 
ehi ! Would to God that I ha d to give ! 

I K F I N t T I V E MOOD. 

The affirmative infinitive is not distinguishable 
from the first persons singular of the tenses of the 
indicative, as is tlie case in most oF the primitive 
languages, and likewise in the Enf Hsf^, Thus all 
the nine tenses of the indicative have their peculiar 
infinitives^ and whenever it becomes necessary to 
make a distinction betw^een them, it is done by pK 
üxing some determinative particle. 

ACTIVE PARTICIPLES. 
First Present* Perfects 




jËluluj he't)r thatn^liogiyeó^ 
Second Present. 

EluquelUf he who gives. 

Imperfect* 
jElubulu^ he whei di(i ' give. 



^/tiMt/í¿tt, hie wh« gavCfc 

Pi^cr/fiet.i, 

-. Mluuyebplu^ he who had given. 

First Future^ 

♦ Slualuy he whQ shall glvf . 



2W 

Second Future, First Âiixed. 

BiuuyeaiUf he who shall ha¥c Eiuahuiu^ he who shall havt to 
given. give, ^> 

Second Mixed* 

Miuuyeabulu^ he who iliould have j 

GERUNDS. .M*(?«, 

Fini Present* Second Present. 

Eiuyum^ giviBg. ^^P^ Mluaî^ £br to girej Sec 

T- - -- • > 
Imperfect. 

Eiuyuàupî^ when givingi Êcc. 

•VERB PASSIVE. 
Die ATI VE M OOa 

Present Tense, /•»• Ji* r, 

WiT^. Eluden ^ 1 am giyen. Dual. Elugeguy wc two are 

Eiugcimiy thou art given. givenj Sec. 

Ehg'ei^ he is given. 

Imperfect. 
JSltígeeüftty "I ^ was • c^veH) ' &c. kc. 



PARTiaPLES RASSIViE. 

Fhst Present. Jmpfrf^a. 



Sneond JPwgmt. 



£lugebufujthAi was giveD,,&c, 

JPttfecti 

i|itf^ae/| that wasj^yen. 
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IMPERSONAL VERB. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 




First Present. 

Milium J that is giving. 

Second Present m 

£îucheamj that is givii]^. 

Imperfect, 
Miubuamy that was giving. 

Perfect. 

Mhiuycam^ that was given* 

Pluperfect* 
Mhtuytbuam^ that had given. 



First Future* 

Eiuayam^ that shall be giveot 

Second Future- 

MiuuycayaîUf that should be 
given ► 

First Mixed. 

uam^ that had to give. 

^ Second Mixed. 

Éiuuycûbuam^ that should hâve 



t^ give. 



HI 

Eluabi 



IMPERATIVE MOOD- 
Mlupeam^ let us gîve> 

. SUBJÜNCTIVB MOOD. 
Present. Imperfect* 




Eluleanij that we muy give. 



Miuàulcam, that w^ should give. 



Instead of the impersonal verb, the third jpwson 
singular of the passive may be used impersonally, 
in the manner of the Latin. 

The above conjugation becomes negative by the 
admissionof the partic%¿z in the indicative, qui in 
the imperative, which then takes the termination of 
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the conjunctive, and no in the subjunctive and infini- 
tive moods, as in the followbig example ; 



Indicative^ 

Eluhn^ I do not give, Elulaim^ thorn dost not givc^ hx. 

Imperative, 

Elu^uiÍTf let me nor give, &c 

Subjunctive. 
Mlun^ëj if I do iiçt give, £!unolm¡^ if Lhou tb&t not gh Cj kc 

ElunoTty not to gjvcj kc. 



This negativp conjugation is much used in all 
the verb% btit it should be observed that in using 
it whenever two û's or any other monotonous vow- 
els are brought together, a y is placed between them 
to avoid harshness as in the future negative elulayurty 
to give. This method gives rise to a number 
oîvory singular verbs; as, pilan^ I deny ; gelan^ I 
am not ; pelaitj I do not see, &c. From hence also 
comes Ian J to die, that is, to be nothing ; laktij I. 
shalt not die. ^ 

From the abt)ve remarks, it will be seen that al- 
most the whole structure of the Chilian conjugation 
consists in the use of thé participles, which may be 
called regulators of time, as either singly or com- 
bined they vary and modify the tenses. They also 
perfectly supply the place of the modem auxiliarjr 
verbs. Thus the pluperfect, participating of the 
imperfectand perfect, is composed of the particles of 



^^*--' . . ; ?SPi^Íír-^^-í>ilí^ 
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both. The future perfect is likewise formed from 
the characteristic particles of the perfect and the fu- 
ture, and combines the signification of both. The 
same may be observed witJi reg-ird to the mixf d, 
which adopt the particles or aiiguicntative syllables 
of those tenses that approach nearest them in sig- 
nification, the first using those of the future and im- 
pcrfectj and the second those of the perfect, the fu- 
ture and the imperfect. The same system , though 
less obvious, occurs with little variation in the Latin 
conjugations, the pluperfect amaveram being appa- 
rently composed of the perfect amavi and the imper- 
fect eram, and amavero of the same perfect and the 
future ero. 

Having given a succinct view of the first inflex- 
ions of the verbj I shall proceed to notice tlie second 
in which it is equally aljundant. Nouns ending in 
OR,^ are formed by changing the final n of the infit 
nitive into voe or ve^ as eluvoe or ehive^ the giver, 
Those implying action termiuiate in ue^ at, orriy un, 
and um. The infinitive itself becomes a noun, as 
thecatiy signifies both to pass and a passage. Those* 
called in the Latin nouns in bilis, are formed by 
the interposition of the particle val with a participle, 
as eluYA-Llu, donablc, (or that which may be given), 
aywvAL/w, amiable, and become negatives by the 
farther interposition of the particle no. Abstract 
nouns arc very frequent and generally terminate in 
gen, as a^twú^cn, amrnhkne^s, butagèn, greatness. 
The compound which in Latin end in etum, and 

* The Spanish or Latin termination is here meant. 
Vol. n. - P P V 
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Italian in êto, as castagne to,* terminate in the 
Chitiati in ntu ; rumentu^ a bed of flowers; curantu^ 
a place full of stones ; mUlantu^ a mine of gold. 

The simple structure only of the verb has hi- 
therto been noticed. To point out the several com- 
binations it admits would require a laboured treatise, 
admitting that each simple verb becomes, by its 
union with various particles^ the fertile root of nu- 
merous other verbs. Of tlic^e particles, there arc 
some which by being prefixed perform the oíEce of 
the Latin prepositions ; others are interwoven with 
the verb itself, and give force to, or gracefully vary 
its signification* The following examples of the 
latter, taken from the numerous derivatives of the 
verb ^/¿£|^^|V suffice to explain this peculiar for- 
mation, ^P/mí:/^^» to be giving; eluguen^ to give 
more ; eluduamen, to wish to give ; elujecumen^ to 
come giving; elullen^ to give in earnest; eluyuun^ 
,0 go giving ; dumen^ to go to give ; vlumon^ to 
have occasion to give; elupan^ to come to give \ 
elupen^ to doubt to give ; elupran^ to give to no pur* 
pose ; elupuTiy to paas in giving ; elurquen^ to appear 
to give ; eluremuny to give unexpectedly ; elulun^ to 
t;urn to give ; eluvalen, to be ablp to give ; etume^ 
pranjXo go to give in vain, &€• 

Two, three or more of these particles, when com* 
bihed, form verbs of such a length as to compr^en^ 
an entire sentence, ^& iduanclolavinj I do not wi^ to • 
0at with him ; pemepravin^ I went to s^ee him in 
vain. The first is composed of five ^istinqt words, 
i;i,toeat; tifzian, wish; c/b, with; ¿2, not; vij him.' 

* A grove of chesnut trees. 
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or it^ and is conjugated through all its parts iikc 
elun^ zs'iduancioiavimi, iduame/olavi^ he. This kind 
of elegant compound is very common hi the Chilian, 
Verbs are also formed by a happy combination 
of others, us from a^en, to laiighj and thipan to go 
■ out, is derived ayethipan^ to go out laughing; quin- 
dngun^ to know how to talk ; pepimedan^ to be able 
to present, fee. Verbs neuter become active, and 
active relative by the use of the particles ca^ ica^ té^ 
lel^ ma^ and u^ as in the following instance ; athum^ 
to fatigue one's self; athucan^ to fatigue : ^^ííj to 
be ; gein^ to give being to; jegiumman^ to venerate 
him. From hence it will readily be inferred, that the 
poetical and rhetorical expressions of this language 
arc forcible and pathetic ; but, in order to be able 
to form a proper idea of its copiousiies^|and ele- 
gance, it is necessary to hear an Araucanian deliver 
a public speech. 

The barbarous languages are generally very defi- 
cient in connective particles, but the Chilian, on tb 
contrary, abounds with prepositions, ddv^rbs, inter 
jections and conjunctions. The same prepositions, 
which in the Latin are placed after the noun occupy 
a sitnilar position in the Chilian, ^s pie, towards; 
cutu^ until ; r/a, therefore. The compound adverbs 
are formed by adding to the adjectives, and also to 
the verbs gechi or yuechi^ as thepengechi^ cheerfully ; 
cumequechiy spontaneously, 8cc. These arc rcn^ 
dered negative by the introduction Of the particle 
nOy as thepengenochu The numerals end in chi^ mely 
omita ; as matichi^ ten times ; this latter adverb is 
also used, as it was by the Pythagoreans, in an un» 
limited sense, as marichi Hayan to eat no more. 
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The Chilian contains a variety of ititerjcclions rp 
the prindpnl of which are hue^ ah ! lu^ m\ expres-^^ 
sioii of joy ; ema^ of affection ; veivu^ of admira-' 
tion; fi/, of affliction ; ¿////i/n, of pain ; iitfa^ of in- 
dignation j tutiii^ of contempt; chioqm^ of fkliciile ; 
siim^ of affirmation^ &c. Annong the cf>]ijnnciions 
arc cai^ notwithstanding" ; chei^ cambt\ or ; tute^ 
tume^ if Î cam^ am^ perhaps; rume, although; ca^ 
so that; twltt^ but; petu^'A^o\ r/fcmmo, because j 
mai, yes; íifí, /«//, no ; ma-rai^ moreover; deuma, 
after tliat ; nàf, to the end that. It contains also 
many explctory particic^j ab c/â^ ga^ maga^ pichita^ 
cQchm^ &LC* 

The syntax dificrs nut materially from the con- 
struction of the European languages. The subject 
whether ndppé or passive may be placed either be- 
fore 01* after the verb. Mi peni aculei^ your brother 
liag n ot come, or aí-wtó mipaii are used indifferently^ 

ire pcviii apoj I have seen the governor^ or apo 

nn. The genitive, or at least its articlCj is com- 
"monly placed before the noun that governs it. The 
adjective is always ,placed before its substantive. 
The articles are sometimes omitted for the sake of 
brevity or elegance, as miUalomo^ head of gold; at 
Qther times they are used instead of the substantive 
as Columilla agen^ the vassals of Columilla. 

The verb is frequently placed in the singular, al- 
though its proper number is the dual or pUiral, as is 
also common in the Greek in cases of neutral nouns» 
a3 pu cona cupaiy the soldiers have come. The aux- 
iliary added to the infinitive of other verbs forms the 
gerund, as gumangeiy Jie is weeping. The same 
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infinitive, by being placed before the noun that gov- 

cms it, makes a gerund of the genitive ; as pin-mitu, 
it is the time of speaking: but whenever it indicates 
motion it admits the articles ?/i, men or mo, as nipa- 
git urn cupanj I come to hunting lions. The parti- 
ciple passive is also employed for thi.^ puri>ose with 
the same articles. 

Participles and gerunds are very frequent in this 
language, or rather, they occur in almost every sen- 
tence ; whence all the offices of the infinitive and the 
relative arc usually performed by the participle or 
the gerund. 

Laconism is the principal characteristic of the 
Chilian. From hence arises the almost constant 
practice of including the paiïsive case in its verb, 
which when thus combined is cotijügatts4 in every 
respect as it is when by itsclf- A Chilian rarely 
says ciuN ram., I give the housCj but in (¡rder to 
express himself with precision he will immediately 
form both words into the verb elurucan^ which ú^- 
nifics die same thing. They pursue a similar me-^ 
thod with the prpnouns, eluun^ I give myself; elueriy 
I. give you ; ebwin, I give him or them. This man- 
ner of arranging the pronouns, which has some re- 
semblancq to the Hebrevif, is called by the Chilian 
grammarians transition. Of thi^ they distinguisii 
seven kinds, which render the attainment of the lan- 
guage very difficult at first, from the particularity 
th^t is requisite to be observed in the use of them. 

From the same principle proceeds the no less sin- 
gular practice, ^ready noticed, of converting all the 
parts of speech into verbs, in such a manner that the 
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whole knowledge of the Chilian language may be 
said to consist in the man¿igement of the verbs. 
The relatives, the pronouns, the prepositions, the 
adverbsj the numerals, and in fine all the other par- 
ticles as well as the nouns ore subject to this meta- 
morphosis, as chhi^ \\'hat? chiumen^ what's to be 
done? mivu^ how many? miimi^ how many arc 
they ? eimimalan^ 1 have no occasion for you ; min- 
ehe^ under, minchen^ to be under ; rvrli^ four, ?nelm^ 
to be four ; do^^ more, doin, to be more ; vem^ like, 
Demen^ to be like another. 

Proper names areialbo susceptible of this elegance, 
Thus from PedtOj is formed the verb petron^ to be 
Pedro ; Petrobnt^ was Pedro- In consequence of 
this singubr variation, the substantives and adjec- 
tives prod(^^r£ome very curious verbs ; as from 
/ià/i^r piílñíj the soul, is derived ptdlün^ to apply 
the wolc sou!, to pay die greatest attention ; in like 
niivivner from then, time comes, thenen, to arrive in 
tiuK: ; from 7^e^ pure, relin:^ to do only one thing, 
i=:=:^&.c- Owing to this property tlie translation of 
Eutopean^ works into the Chilian is verj' easy, in 
which, instead of losing any of their spirit and ele- 
gance, they acquire a degree of precision even su- 
perior to the originals. This, among other instan- 
ces that might be mentioned, is strongly evinced in 
the Christian Thoughts of the celebrated Bouhours, 
which was translated in the year seventeen hundred 
and thirteen/ There can be no better test of a lan- 
guage than its translations, as its comparative rich- 
ness or poverty is rendered more apparent in this • 
mode than in any other. 
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Another reniarkable property of the Chilian is 
^ the frequent use of abstract words in a peculiar man- 
^- ner. Thus, instead of saying puHuinca^ the Spa- 
niards, they commonly say Ilidncageny the Spani- 
o!ity ; tamén chmgen, your trio, that is, you ^ther 
three ; epu tamen cajugen layai^ two of you other 
six will die, literally, two of your sixths. The verb 
pin^ which signifies to say, is repeated in almost 
every sentence in familiar conversation, as is usual 
irith the lower class of the Bolognese ; ^^ pu auca 
cumegei^ pi ; dachvkn^ pi ; dagechelui cai^ pivin r 
the Araucanians are good says lie ; they do no hai^oi 
says he ; then they ought not to be ill treated says 
he<'' An ambassador or messenger always eii presses 
himself in the very words of those who^Mftlilmi ¿s 
was customary among the Hebrews aiid me ancient 
Greeks. 

Many more reflections might l^e made upon the 
simple structure of this language, but as these will rea- 
dily occur to those who have attended to the remarks 
already made, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer 
upon the subject. From what knowledge we possess 
of it, the Chilian appears to combine the genius of 
the primitive languages of the East, with that of the 
ancient and modern European. It is obvious from 
its very structure that it is an original language, and 
it is a circumstance not a little remarkable, that it 
should have produced no particular dialect, notwith- 
standing it has extended itself over a space of one 
thousand two hundred miles, among so many insub- 
ordinate tribes wholly destitute of all kind of literary 
^intercQurse. The Chilians who live in the 24th de- 
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grec of latitude, speak the same language as the na-r 
tives of the 45th ; nor is there any essential differ- 
ence between that spoken by the islanders, the moun- 
taineers, or the inhabitants of the plains : theEoroans* 
and IHcurans alone sometimes change the r into s. 
The Chilotes haie adopted several Spanish words, 
but it has been more owing to a wish to flatter their 
masters J than to any preference of them to their own. 
Were the Chilian a meagre language, its immuta- 
bility might be attrihtited to its paucity of words, 
which in such cases, being intended to express only 
the most simple and common ideas, do not readily 
admit of change ; but as, on the contrary, it abounds 
with words^ it is wonderful that it has not been di- 
vided into a number of subordinate dialects, as has 
sen the case with other primitive languages that 
bve been in any considerable degree extended- 



Quigncj 


oue 


Efiu, * 


two 


Cula, 


tjirec 


MeHy 


four 


Qucchuj 


five 


Cayu, 


six 


Rclghc, 


seven 


Para^ 


eight 


AyUa, 


mne 


Man^ 


ten 



CHILIAN WORDS 

EXPRESSIVE OF NUMBER. 

Numerals. 

Mari-qidgnej eleven. 



£ftumarij 
Culamarij 
Mclimariy 
Pataca^ 



twelve, &Ç. 

twenty 

thirty 

forty) &c. 

one hundred 
Efiufiatacüy two hundred 
CulafiaíacüyÚíYte hundred,&c. 
Huaranca^ one thousand 
SftuhuarancGy two thousand» 

&C.&C 
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Aciverbs* 

Quignfcfiiy Qtd^nemcij Quignemiia^ once. 
EfiucfiU Efiumal^ Ejiumeta^ twicc^ Uc, 

Ordinals. 
Unen, Undvhiy Quigntidtu Qidgnt^getUi Qui^^gmtu^ Qutg- 
neniUy once, 

Efiîiklu^ Ejmgeíu, Epugnau^EfmntUy Sec. twice, 

^Distnàiitives. 

Cauque , MoUquígufj one by one. 
Epuqutj MollepUy two by two. 

Verbs. 

Qnígne7¡^ to be one : Qu^gTielian^ to join, Efinn^ to be uvo» 
&C. &c. 

Abstracts, 

Quignegen^ unity ; Epitgen^ duality ; Cuhgcn^ trfe^, !.c. 

Indefinites* 
Qujgnrlqucj several; Efmlgcn^ about two; Qiialquef a1 
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CORRECTIONS AND .\DDn'IONS. 



■ §!• 



10 
13 
14 
43 
45 

6r 

114 

lis 

130 

136 
141 

147 
157 
172 



184 
197 
198 

200 
207 
223 
244 
265 
272 
272 
280 

m9 
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Une 1 2, for ** view'' rrad intent 

IS, for " CtîchîtpoaF* rmti ikchapoôL 
20, dele '' we." * 

20, /qf " líind" r^ííí/ 1 rï ncl^. 
14,yyr ")564**rmíí 1544, 
17, /or *' IS46" íí-üíi U4a. 
19| di'le " aa" 

4> ybr " of the Scalds and" read aücl the Scalds ùL 
S ímú I3jjbr " Ailla valu" read Aíllavüu. 
J 4, ^0 r *Uhem^* ri üc/ the fugitives, * . ^ 

32, ^r ** they" rfoí/ the Spaniards. 

8, í/fVí* " old,'* 
2i»yûr '* who unquestionably possessed" r^acf unquea* 
t Loti ably possessed OL 
,/i?r "that" ffürfthan, 
2, dêU " Nevertheless." 
JGj yôr ** undertakings'* read attempts. 
52, yôr " he had freed himself *' read that death had 
freed him. 

2, yô r " h i s conn try " read it to freedom, 

23, í/¿^/í " lai-ge." • *'*^ 

10, /br *^ they killed about forty, and" read about forty- 
were killed by the Araucanians, who* 

IS^ybr "the retreat of the Araucanians^'Vcoci their 
retreat. 

3, for " the" read this. 
15, after " It is" insert however. 
32, for " their" read these. 

6, after " moon" inaeri rising. 
2, for " garrison* read garrisons. 
32, í/(?/ír"the." 
1, dele êeTrdcolon and inserí comma, 

11, dele " as has been already mentioned." 
6, (note) /or " dishonours" r^a¿/ dishonour* 

22, (note)ybr "prompts" rea¿/ prompt. 
26, (note) dele "(tobacco)." 

24, for " want" read wants. 
26, for " adjective" read adjectives. 
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ADVERTISEMENT . 



The subject of the Araucana being so immcdî- 
ately connected with the preceding history, the 
translators have believed that extracts from some of 
the most striking passage ?^ in that celebrated poem 
could not fail of proving highly acceptable to a con- 
siderable portion of readers. This consideration, 
together with that of the poem being in many re- 
spects elucidatory of the history, lias induced them 
to add the Ibllowing sketch, selected from Hayley's 
Notes to his Essay on Erpiq Poetry, excepting the 
third and fourth cantos» which are principally takêlSI^K 
from a Sjxjcimen of a Translation of the Araucana, ^^ 
by the Rev. H, Bcfyd^ the well known translator of 
Dante. , ,^.:. 

The Araucana, justly esteenied one of the^st 
epic poems of Spain, claims; a distinguished nnk 
ii^ the sc^ of poetic excellenoeY^ posses^s, morCf, 
pver, the singular ^d.v^agf Qf beigg an historic^ 
record of a wgr in, wh^chjthf(¿>cet was himsçlf enr-j 
gaged, and an eye-witness of many of the incidents. 
The author, Don Alonzo de Ercilla di Zuniga, was 
bom of an illustrious family in Madrid, in 1533. 
He was appointed page to the Prince Don Philip, 
and, at the age of fourteen, accompanied him in 
the splendid visit which, at the desire of the empe- 
ror his father, he paid to the principal cities of Grer- 




many and the Netherlands* A few years after his 
return^ he attended his master to London, on occa- 
sion of the marriage of that monarch with Queen 
Mary of England in the year 1754. While there, 
Philip having received information from America of 
the revolt of the Araucanians, Ercilla adopted the 
profession of arms^ and embarked for Chili under 
Alderete, an experienced officer, who was appointed 
to command the expedition. Alderete died on the 
passage, and Ercilla proceeded to Lima, from whence 
he marched against the Araucanians under the com- 
mand of Don Garcia, son to the viceroy of Peru, 
and greatly signalized himself in the battles that en- 
sued. At this time he formed the design of render- 
ing tlie war» in which he was himself an actor, the 
subjct of an epic poem; and, in the short intervals 
of Jiis military leisure, applied himself to the execu- 
tion of this plan with unremitting industry. At 
^length, inconsequence of being committed to prison 
on a charge of mutiny in a quarrel with another young 
Spanish officer^ he quitted the army in disgust, and 
returned to Spain. 

Ei-cilla wrote many otfier poems; but thé work 
that lias immortalized his name is the Araucana, 
átyled by Cervantes, in his Don Quixote; x>ne of the 
choicest treasures of Ihc Castílián MüSe. ' 
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Poem opens with the following exposition of the subject ; 



I SING not leve of ladiei^ nor of sights 
Devis'd for gentle dame* bj^ courteous knights ; 
Nor feasts, nop tourney s j nor that tender care 
Which prompts the Gallant to regale the Fair i 
But the bold deeds of Valour's fav'rite train>. 
Those undegenerate sons of warlike Spain > 
Who made Arauco their stem laws embrace^ 
And bent beneath their yoke her untam'd race. 
Of tribes distinguish'd in the ñeld I sing^ 
Of nations who disdain the name of King*; 
Courage, that danger only taught to grow, 
And challenge honour from a generous foe; 
And persevering toils of purest fame. 
And feats that aggrandize the Spanish name : 
For the brave actions of the vanquish'd spr«ad 
The brightest glory round the victor's head. 



The r^,et devotes his first Canto to the description of that part 
of the New World which forms the scene of his action, and is 
/ called Arauco, a district in the province of Chile. He paints the 
singular charact;er and various customs of its warlike inhabitants 
with great clearness and spirit. In many points they bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the ancient Germans, as they are drawn by 
the strong pencil of Tacitus. The first Canto closes with a brief 
account how t'his martial pnr^hice was subdued by a Spanish offi- 
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cfT nnmed Valcliviíi ; with an ititimalion that bit ne^tífcncc ih his 
new dominion gave birth to those imx>ortant exploits which the 
Foet proposes to celebrate. 



CAKTO IL 
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MANY tliere are who, in this mortal strife, 
Have reach'd the slippery heights of splendid Ufe s 
For Fortunt's teady hand its succour lent ; 
Smiling she ruis'd them up the sleep ascent, 
To hui1 them headlong honi that lofty seat 
To which she kd their unsuspecting feet ; 
E'en at the moment v/hiu all fears disperse, * 

And their pvoud fancy ijees no sad reverse. 
Little they thinkj beguil'd by fair success, 
That Joy is hut the herald of Distress ; 
The ha&ty wing of Time escapes their sights 
And those dark evils that attend his night : 
Vainly they dream, with gay presumption warm, 
Fortune for them will take a steadier form ; 
Siie, unconcerned at what her victims feel, 
Turns with her wonted haste her fatal wheel 
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The Indians ñrstj by novelty dismay'd. 
As Gods rever'd us, and as Gods obeyed ; 
But when they found we were of woman bom, 
Their homage turnM to enmity and sçom : 
Their childish error when our weakness show'd, 
They blush'd at what their ignorance bestow'd; 
Fiercely they burnt with anger and with shame. 
To see their masters but of mortal frame. 
Disdaining cold and cowardly delay, 
They seek atonement, on no distant day : 
Prompt and resolvM, in quick Rebate they join, 
To forirt of deep revenge their dire design. 
Impatient that their bold decree should spread, 
^ And shake the World around with sudden dread, 
Th' assembling Chieftains led so large a train, 
"""Their ready host overspread tíh' extensive pïain. 
No summons now the soldier's heart requires ¿ 
'''The -thhst of battle eveiy brenst inspires ; 
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N^o pay, fi o promise of reward) they ask, 
Ke«n to accomplish their sponUaÉ'j^tis^ta&k ; 
, lAnd, by the foî'ce of one avenging bloT ^ 
Crush and atmihilate their foreign foe, ^^^ -^"- 
Of some brave Qiiefs, who to this couucP^''^ 
Well may 'st thou* Memory, preserve the name, 
Tho' rude mid ravage, yet of noble ííoüI, 
Justly they cînim their pjlace ou Glory's rolîj 
Who vobhing Spain of many a galïaut soîi. 
In so confiu'U a space such vicïoiies won ; 
Whose fame some living Spaniards yet may sprcaci. 
Too well attested by our -warlike dead* 

'■ ■ ^ 
The Poet proceeds to mention the principal Chicftahis, and the 

nuin|;>çr of their respective vassals. 

Tiicapel stands first ; renowned for tîie nnost inveterate enmity 
to the Christians, and leader of three thousand vassals ; An gol, a 
valiant youth» attended by four thou sand; Cayocupil, with three; 
and MillarapuCj an elder chief, with five thousand ; Pay cab i, with 
three thousand ; and Inmole mo, with six ; M a re gn a no, Gualemo, 
and Lebop i a ^ w i th th r ee tliou san d ea ch : El î cu va , d isti n g uii^h ed by 
strength of body and detestation of servitude, with -six thousand; 
and the ancient Colocólo, with a superior number; OngolmOj 
with four thousand î and Paren, with six ; the fierce and gigantic 
Lincoya with a still larger train. Peteguelen, Lord of tlie valley 
of Arauco, prevented from personal attendance by the Christians, 
dispatches six thousand of his retainers to the asssembly ; the most 
distinguished of his party are Thome and Andalican. The Lord 
of the maritime provine* of Pilmayquen, the bold Caupolican^ is 
also unable to appear at the opening of the council. 

The valley where they met for their consultations is thus de- 
scribed by Alonzo, who probably had seen it : 

In an umbrageous vale the seniors meet, 
Embosom'd deep in woods, a cool retreat, 
Where gentle Flora sheds her annual blooms. 
And with her fragrant scents the air perfumes^ 
The sweet perfumes the Zephyrs waft away, 
Deep whispering through the groves in wanton play { 
And to the limpid stream that purls below 
Therisiai; gales in sokmn concert blow. 
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Here J in a sylvati theatre, they find 
An ample sjJ^Jifi W^trere-att their tribes cnnibin'd 
Coukl mectê]j,'îarge to baisquct, or debate 
JnjkW^* cíoí] the business of the State; 

^^i\ À^^ë clans within this bowery ücene 
^.^áse, v^here scarce a ñcry shaft between 
/rom Pilot bu s can descend, so close above 
Tlie hand ot Summer weaves the solemn grove. 



As they begin thûir business in the style of the ancient Germans^ 
whh a ]>lent)ful banqiiet, tlaey soon grow exasperated with liquor^ 
and a violent qniirrel ensuesconceniiiig the command of tlic forces 
for the projected war ; an honour which almost every Chieftain 
is arrogant enough t te challenge for himself* In the midst of 
this turbulent debate, the iiîicicnt Colocólo delivers the following- 
harangue j which Voltaire prefers to the speech of Neutor, on a 
similar occa&ionj in the fir&t Iliad ; 



*' Assembled Chiefs Î ye guardians of the land I 
Think not I wiourn from thirst of lost commandj 
To find your rival spirits thus pursue - 

A post of honour which I deem my due* 
These marks of age, you see, such thoughts disown 
In me, departing for the world unknown ; 
Bat my warm love, which ye have long possest, 
Kow prompts that counsel which you'll find the best 
Why should we now for marks of glory jar? 
Why wish to spread our martial name àfar ? 
CrushM as we are by Fortune's cruel stroke, 
And bent beneath an ignominious yoke, 
111 can our minds siich noble pride maintain, 
While the fierce Spaniard holds our galling chain. 
Your generous fury here ye vainly show ; 
Ah ! rather pour it on th' embattled foe ! 
What frenzy has your souls of sense bereav'd ? 
Ye rush to self-perdition, unperceiv'd. 
'Gainst your own vitals would ye lift those hands, 
Whose vigour ought to burst oppression's bands ? 

** If a desíH'e of death this rage create, 
O die not yet in this disgraceftil state ! 
Turn your keen arms, and this indignant flame, 
Against the breast of those who sink your fame, 
Who made the world a witness of your shame. 
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; yé ¥o cast these hated hoods away. 
In this the vigour of your souls display y 
Kor hlindly lavish, from your countfy^îi veins j 
' > Blood that ttiay yet redeem her from her chaini* 

"E*en while I thus lament, I still admire 
The ferveur of your souls ; they give me fire ; 
But joàtly trembling at their fatal bent, 
I dread some dire calamitous event ; 
Le^t in your rage Dissension^s frantick hand 
Should cut the sinews of our native land. 
If such its doom, my thread nf being burst, 
And let your old compeer expire tlie first 1 
Shall this shrunit framej thuabow'd by age's weight. 
Live the weak witness of a nation's fate ? 
"Noi let some friendly s wortî, with kind relief, 
Forbid its sinking in that scene of grief. 
Happy whose eyes in timely darkness close^ 
Sav*d from that wo 'st of ^ightt^, lus country^s woes i 
Yetj while I can, I make your weal my care, 
And for the public k gíx>d my thoughts dticlarc. 

'* Equal ye are in courage and in worth j 
Heaven has assign'd to all an equal birth : 
lu wealth, in power, and majt-aty of soul, 
Each Chief seems worthy of the world's controL '^B 

These ^acious giftSy not gratefully beheld, 
To this dire strife your daring minds impeird. 

** But on your generous valour t depend. 
That all our country's woes will swiftly end. 
A Leader still our present state demands, 
To guide to vengeance bur impatient bands j 
Fit for this hardy task that Chief I deem. 
Who longfcst may 'sustain a massive beam : 
Sfbur rank ia,equa1, let ^ur force be try'^ 
And for the strongest let nfs strength decide.** 

The Chieftains acquiesce in this proposal. The beam is pro- 
duced, and of a size so enormous, that the Poet declares himself 
afraid to specify its weighty The ftrst Chieftains who engagr ia 
the trial support it on their shoulders five and six hours each| 
Tosapel fourteen 4 and Lincoya more than double that number; ^ 
irhen the assembly, considering his strength as almost supemata- 
tal, is eager to bestow on him the title of General ; but in the 





moment he U exult id g în this new honour, Caiip<dican arrive» 
A¥Uhüut attendants^ [> 

Tliougli from hh birth one dark en 'd eye he drew, ' 
(The vieivkâs orb was of the granite's hue) 
Nature, who partly robbM him of liis sight, 
Repaid this failui e by redoubled might. 
This noble youth waa of Üie highest state j 
His actions hotiour'di and his words of weight i 
Prompt and resolv'd in CTCry generous cause, 
A friend to Justice and her sternest laws : 
Fashion 'd for sudden feats, or toils of length, 
His limbs possesâM both aupplenes^ and strength 
Dauntless his mindy detet min'd and adroit 
In every quick and hazardous exploit *> 






^ Tliis accomplished Chieftain is received with great joy by the 
assembly ; and, having surpassed Lincoya by many degrees in the 
trial, is invested with the supreme command* He dispatches a 
■tnall party to attack a neighbouring Spanitih fort ; they e^iecute 
hit orders, and make a vigorous assault. After a shnrp conflict 
tJiey are repulsed j but in the moment of their retreat Caupolican 
arrives with his army to their support. The Spaniards in despair 
«vacuate the fort, and make their escape in the night : the news 
is brought to. Valdivia, the Spanisk Coininander in the^city of 
Conception ; and with his resolution to punish the Barbarians the 
canto concludes^ 



CANTO IIL • " 

O thirst of gold ! disease without a cure ! 
^Vhat tdlls thy persevering slaves endure Î 
Thou CQR^inon vice, whose^ }oDg, tenalious spell, 
The noblest energies of mmd can quell ! 
Thy deadly charms the human soul unbind » 

From Heaven^ and let her drivébçfore thé wind. 

Thou public foe ! insatiate as the tomb, 
A dropsy's rage distends thy craving womb ; 
From thee those countless ills derive their sourcei 
That deluge all the world with heatHong course : 
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Dbguis'd by thee, the pomp of state appepn 
A troubled jom-nejr thro' a vale of tears ; 
Thoü bídst the peasant wail his luckless lot, 
And spurn tîie blessings of his peaceful cot. 
Each monxtng from Potosi's sutiless caves, 
F i V e toi Un g my ri ads of de vot e d SÎ a ves J 
Five gol den maeks for each incessant bore, 
To proud Valdivia, yet he long'd for ïiiore í 
Tho' wealthy, stillm want, by sloth bet ray 'd, 
And love of gold, he in his mines delayed. 
Till from the potent grasp of nughty Spain^ 
The land was rescued with its num'roüíi train ; 
By him in evil hour, these vis les were found 
So long ct^iireard within the southern bound ; 
For him Be i Ion a si re tel rd her sway afar, 
Followed by dire Op pre s si on, -ivorse than War ; 
Till ron^'d to rage, with unsuppresiive might, 
Tlic luirdy Aruucanians claim \l their right, 
And all the rigours of unlawful sway^ 
Caird forth those powers that b<fld her rage at bay* 
IIow well in calm prosperity we know 
Due counsel on the wretched to bestow ! 
And much the fruitless theory we prii^e^t 
Tho' for ourselves the practice we despise. 
How leam'd we seem beneath the tranquil shade» 
In every chance of warfare's deadly trade f 
With what keen scorn the favourites of the sky 
Survey their brethren in adversity ; 
^ndf as they stumble in the vale of Death, 
Censura attends them through the slippery path ; 
Slill judgpg by ta' event ; but Hpiven alone. 
By whose just hand the lots of life are thrown» 
Can tell why some are wref^'d on Fortune* $ steep^ 
Wljâle others sail secure the smiling deep. 
Led on hy fat^ adverse» Valdiy ia past 
Inlong disastrous march the lonely waa^e, 
Not with such l^iadlong and ungovem'd speed» 
As 4ale he U8*d his hauf^ty bands to lead» 
For sad presages of in^pending doom» 
'O'er his sick foncy hung unusuai gloom. 
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His baTïds he led în order thro' the *haà^ 
As if he fear'd a springing ambuscade. 
Couriers he se lit biff ore, with timel}' specdi 
To try the passes, and the war to lead. 
And nam^d a place to meet. The taugled dell 
They past, but ne'er returnM their do&m to tel L 

Now at the rendezvous arriv'd, they stood 
To wait their tines returinng from the wood, - 
While, as thelîme drew on, in every breast ' ' **- 
Con te tiding hope and doubt the soul opprest. ' "* ' •'* 
Nor long the heroes stootl in sage debate, 
But allât length resokM to share their fate. 
Whether b)' Heaven's behest they scap*d the mare, 
Or fell the victims of instóÍous war ; *^*' *' 

And tho' a fak'ring pause the boldest felt, ^^ '^ 
Yet no presage their high resolve could melt ; ***** 

On their good falchions, oft in battle try'd, **'^ 

And strenuous arms the gallant bands rely'd. 

Scarce two short leagues along the glade they move, 
When, midst the dark funereal boughs above, 
Hung by their gory locks, aloft were seen, '^ 

Their comrades' heads above the hostile green j 
Or fix'jd on pales irîthîn the deadly pass, ^ ' " 
Glar'd on their friends with formidable grace. ^ 
Mute with surprise, but firm and iinsi]bdü*d, '^ 

In solemn gaze awhile the soldierè stood^ 
But stood not long, for Fury soon began 
To rouse to deeds of blood the haVdy clan. 
Storming with rage, and cursing dull delaf, ^ 

They call their Captains on to lead the way. « 
Their Lor4, who saw the future in the pastj*^ 
Stood silent for a space, and tr>'*d at last, ' 
Calmly, with look sedate, and temper cool^ 
The dangerous ardour of the train tomle. - 

** Ye gallant Champions of the Cross,** he cry*d^* ' 
" Be firm, be fearless, but let reason guide. 
You see our bold rebellious slaves display, 
Their hostile ensigns in the face of day, ^ i 

Triumphant over broken fáith they rise. 
And spurn their oaths, recorded in' the skies ; 
We hear their deadly trumpet's angry sounid. 
We spy the flames of Discord ldn^ÍB|; roaanV 
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Aivd know what lives were lavish d to subdue, 
And bend beneath our lawn the savage crew : 
When Fortune led us on^ with conqu'ring arms, 
Thro' paths of deadly guile, and fierce aUiins, 
Tliis ground was often diunk ^vith hostile gore, 
That bought our iriumphii cm this fatal shore : 
But ditngcrs new our sage si counsels claiTTi^ 
To guard the glories of the Spanish name, 
inveterate Hate, by habit nurst, ynu know, 
And scorn of life inspires the savage foe ; 
And, should we fail, their pride, dcíipiüng bound, 
Would flame defiance to the world around. 
This gives me pause, nor can my anjciouseyc 
The safer path in this dilomi»^ spy." 

Fermenting courage in each bosom ñam'd ^ 
Of those bold youths, by evîl yet untamM, 
And native valour beamM in every eye : 
" Let us but see them once," alond they cry ; 
" Let ten of \5s be nani'd tofaceïlie focj 
We'll force the post, and lay their staiutard low. 
We know not fear, nor be it ever told 
That dastard dread our inborn worth controll'd ; 
Our taintless honour deprecates the thought, 
That, by retreat, a moment's life were bought 
One faltering motion, one retiring pace, 
Would shade our long renown with deep disgrace. 

^. Ko, let us with undaunted march proceed, 
We dare to follow, If you choose to lead.** 

^ Viddivia's burning cheek the papgs confest 
Of sh^me and honour, struggling in his breast 
Hi-fated Chief! the dire effect you saw 
Of youthful rage that spum'd at Reason's law ; 
The keen aiid venom'd shaft of causeless blame. 
You, like a Warrior, felt with honest shame ; 
False honour o*er your better sense prevailed, 
The Soldier triumph'd, but the Gênerai fail*d : 
You rather wish'd to sink among the slain. 
Than soil your honour with the slightest stain ! . 
While thus revenge and war the soldiers vOw'd, 
A friendly Indian, from the martial crowd 
^rung forth, and to Valdivia thus exclaimM : 
^ O mighty Chief, in many a combat famVI| 
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Kecal the wcsrd, nor try that dang'rous way. 
Fail twice len thousand foes, in dreatl array» 
Cover the plains of Tucaprl afar. 
Confederate all» impatient for the war ; 
All bound in sstlemn oaths to meet their doom. 
And purchase fi-eedom, or a glorioustomb,'* 

At this report, a told sensatíon past 
0*er every bosom like a wintry blast ; 
The King of Terrors see m M to stalk around, ; 
And every shuddering heart hia presence found t 
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The noble Ctiieñain^ uuappaird alone, 

Beheld them blanch, and thus in angiy tone £ 

*' What ! do ye falter ere you see the foe ! 

Be constant, or the soSdier*s name forego !" 

Then with a look tlisit ipnkc a wounded mhid, 

He spurrM his courser on ; the crowd behhid 

The damp contagion from their souls catpcUM, 

And dauntless folio w'<l o'er the dusty field» 

Soou Tu cap el's retiring heights display 

The fatal champa in to the füce of day* 

The forti-ess first their wondering eyes survey 'd, z 

Late a proud pile, but now in ruin laid* 

** O noble friends i" aloud tlie General cry'd, 

*^ Those vallA I thought the utmost^force defy'd 

Of hostile rage, but sec how low they lie, 

A ^>ectacle of ruin to the.sky i 

The deadly fiMin «rros we soon shall mcet^ 

No friendly cattle here afiords retreat ; 

On our good swonls alone we now depend 

To purchase conquest, or a glorious eod.^ 

While thus he strove their gallant hearts to ir&nni 

A distant nntiour, like a gatherhig storm. 

Broke An .th^ unfinish^i word ; and soon were sees, 

Innumerous spears, thick, glancing o*er the green, 

Brandished by hostile hands ; while all around 

Was heard this dire sahite, with sullen sound : 

*^ Robbers ! advance, and with your blood repay " 

The wrongs we bore beneath your 4eadly sway ; 

Yoi|r lamia and Hres you now nust leave behind, 

Yoi^r deadly sentence Fate at last has sign'd.** 

The General Haw that now the hour was come^ 

Thatnottgjit but valour could. decide their dQomy 
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Then bade a Chieftuin with his troops invade 

A squadron of the foe, "whose files displiiy'd 

A scantier depth ; the noble Spaniard flew 

Like bolted fire against the hostile crew» 

Fi'om Marean de's hills the warriors carat. 

Second to- none in military fame ; 

To meet the shock before the hostile band 

The hardy pikemen in close order stand. 

Soon J at the lightning of the lifted spearj 

The serried files divide from van to rear, 

And let the Spaniards pass ; then hemûï'd behind 

The luckless foe, as in a net confin'd ; 

\'v ho, buried in the hostile crowd afurj 

Soon olisappear'd amid the mingling war, 

I'hns the fell crocotlilej in aTobBsh laid. 
When finny shoals his secret haunt invade^ 
Wliile troubling the clear stream they sport alo&g. 
With mighty jaws CDguiphs the heedlesj^ throng, ' 
Then Globing his wide mouth wiüieag^ haste. 
Battens at leism« e» the rich repast ; 
So our ;th]iD $quadron soon ta^ight was lost 
Among the numbers of the savAge host; 
Ñor one escap'd of that distinguished lew • 

Who first izY arms assailVI the hostile crew. - ' 

Now the load trumpet gave the fatal stgo, 
Slow mov'd the mijghty Arauoanian line ; ' 
And now theyi bend their shadowy liioga to qloss 
In one gigantick sweep their galfamt lbes« 
Valdivia, yet, l^ ná example wiste, 
That instant to úi hardy lea<^r«eries,^ ^ «^ 
' With a beldi votvntarjz^ ha^ tO;f|»ce . . 
The foe, that iw)w ad vanc'd. with steady paee. , 
Twice êwt wereonly found thatilar'd to 4>t!are 
Their ftkte, and seek, by woMadi^ a^lorkut^graTCk 
They, spurring" on their steçds^. with looscn'd rein . 
Met with a migltty: shock làe^pagan tr^ki. ' 
l^e ¿piearaAt once wereMy'd in hfistile gcve. 
One only ieft his steed, to rise no more. 
Pierc'd iritk barbarian ahi^sahe soldiepila|r^ . 
And breath'id in mortid^paogs lus aoul aw«y« i 

Thre' raito of death the mnebold hrothHrli rode. 
And dteacl^'d Hie summer sAnds with hostile bloodf 
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But after many a proof of matchless raîghtj 
They felï succes^ivç in th' uiifiuísh'd fight ; 
Mííiigled "vvilh wounds, the noble youths re si ^'4 
Their souls, but veng^eancc was not l^ft behind, 
Fot e*er tfiey feli them sel veSj their deadly^ blade» 
Sei^t their destroyers to the Stj^gian shades, 

BiJ t n ow th e d r e a dful t r ü m p of Sp íán afur 
PourM on tlie startled ear the blast of war ; ^ 

With vizors cloï'd^ and every lance iu restj 
Ttie hardy Spaíiiardü lo ihe combat prest. 
In four light squad roo Si forruM, tlie gallant van 
Spr i Dicing in fuU career^ the fight began ; 
Backward recoU'd the battle of the foe, .t , «¿f 

And âoon barbarian bïood was teen to fiow, 
X4opp*d arms, and mîiTiglËd limbs^ their triumphs told^ 
And heads and headless trunks at random roUM S ^^^ 
KoT stood the foe aghast, hut soon return' d 
In force, and o*er the field the battle buro'd. 
Kow V an to van they meet with mortal blows. 
And Death alternate feasts on friends and foes j 
Vet each disdains a thought of dab tard flight, 
And on his single arm relies in fight : 
The meAdows, late in >cheer6iL green array 'd^ 
To the •ftd'ef^ a sanguine tint dtsplayVl ; , 

Still the dire elang of arms incessant rung^ ; 
And Death abo^e his sable ensm hung ; 
Viewittg wlih h«prid glee theakatlar'd bcaln^ 
Or the warm bov^ gushing oa the ^in ; 
Or gory head, that, aa it roU'dalnngi 
Saem'd with conrnlMve glare ta^ew the throttgy 
ftoUing in blood its ghastly eyes aronnd, , 
While the &llen body spurn'd the sanguina^nmnd. 
The blood*stain'd sabres,, glancing^ to and &09 
Qieam'd like red lightning o*er thefield below | . 
And ^ as vigour faii^dy by steadiast hate 
tnspir^df thay atill prolong*d the stern debafte. 
None shmm^d, nor wishMtoshan, his deadly dooaiy' 
Nor aooght repose bntin the yawning tomb ; • 
Evan cof««és£ilt their fear to frensyxhang'dy 
And only wished to die, but die revengVL 

But ÍM»adesire of blood, and SG»ra of pain» « 
With tenfold rage enflam'dih^e sons of SfMÛa 1 
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Onward they rush'd, impetuous in their course, 
J^And scarce created might could stand tkeir force* 
^Slowly the Araucanians first retreat. 
Eut soon in squadrons turn, and trust their feet. 
** Tiñumph to Spain Í*' the conquering legions cry ; 
" Triumph to Spain !" tlie neigUbVing rales reply; 
But dire mischance, or Fate's resistless sway. 
Gave â dread sequel to this signal day* 
An Indian Chieftain's son^ in arms renown'd, 
« To great Valdivia by allegiance bound, 
For many au instance of paternal care, 
Followed his patron to the field of war ; 
But when he saw his friends resign the fieldj 
Commotion strange his looks and words reveal'd ; 
And as they fied, pursued bv wild alai*ms, 
He thus recaird their broken bands to arms : 
** O blind to gîoryj whither would ye runj 
Where do you think impending fate to shun? 
And is it thus your ancient fame expiresj 
The Sage's honourj and the Patriot's fires I 
Are all your laws and rights for ever lost, 
Your fathers' |reed<>9)^ aD4 ^oiir com^^ry'» bosft Ï 

Now, for dc;0'|ll^ngbopd9^y<aur claiin»are 8c4^ 
The vigour of jroiir aacieDt stem 4^ca|rs9. 
Each drpopiosTiboi;^ a lagleQt^guebctrays; . 
That, á^fsp witíún^At» veri^l sap ccnsumes, . 
And witherii^<^3|iglitsinirii4e itf tamish'e blooniit 
Behold the wasted vigour of yoariottl 
See, bath'd in sweat alui èlood^ Ibetr counert blow L 
Lose not your iii«atali6rce^:y4>ur martial fires^ 
Our best inhentaace from |^BBerx3>iiasii^s; . . 
Sink not the noble Arauca^i^o iuun& 
Trom glory's summit to thdtdi^t^^ ofj^tame^ 
Ply, fly the servitude jroiir aaifls detosü \,. ^ , 
To the keen sword eppase ,ibe;da^|uitífisi|breaa(t. 
Why j^ow^re frames endued witb manly power, . 
( Yet shrink froKi danger iii.thetr}r|n§.boiur ? 
Fix in your minds the f rien^ly* taw^h I«peaà<| 
Vain are your fears, yxmr .terror blfiid.|MMÍ-wtak : 
Now makf your namea imnfionaí ; now reslovt 
Freedom^s lott JbiltssiagpiJlo foor fiat ^bope : 
Vol, IL q 
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Now tú ni 3 while Fame and Victoiy invitCj 5 

While prosp'rous Fortune calls you to the fighi ; 5 

Or yet a iijotnent cease, O cease to fly. 
And for our country learn of me to die !" 

E]cclaimiiig thus, am on g the crowd he prest. 
And aiiti'd hia javelin at Valdivia's breaiit ; 
Profuse of life, to fire his kindred band 
By the at chie ve m e n ts of a s il I glc h and, -^ *^ ' 

Bounding among the levell'd spears he flew, 
While death around his steely circle drew ; 
As when J in summer's glow, a panting deerj '' 

Seeks the cool solace of the waters clear, '* 

And sports amid the waves in wanton play^ '^ 

So sped the warrior ttiro' the thick array* 
One he overturns ; another warrior's side 
Feels through his rihs the deadly weapon glide. 
Though long and large ; then lancing through the throiij^, 
He turns and winds at will, or darts along; 
Now springing to the blowj a soldier's thigh 
He pierc*d, as on his steed he paat him by ; 
The shock, as o*er the field his courser flew. 
With headlong fury snapt the beam in two ; 
In his strong hand rèmaîn'd the shattered wood, 
Fixt in the lawn the pointed ttancheen stood. 
Flihging the fragmenté of his spear away, 
An huge two-handed mace, with fiiriou» sway, 
Caught frofn the field, arouttd the wari*ior swong^^ 
And fell'd the bravest of ihe fighting throng. ^ 
Before the tempest of his arm afar 
Atdistance due retired the bafiied war'; ^ 
But rallying soon the martial tide returns, 
And round his dauntless head the battle bums. 
No more they pour upon the flying crew. 
But 'gainst a single youth the fight t^new. 
With active bound he shnns the kvclPd lance, 
Keen falchion^ round his h^m inmocuoiis glance. 
Through tîhfîng spèai^s, ànd many à random blow, ' 
He vaults, or sprîngtf alóof^ or luifks bdow ; 
Andlike à Déhioiî, in tÜe shades of night, ' 

Eludes thé tou'di, though visible to sight. '• ' 
What far-faiti'd ages ever yet àuppiy'd ^ ^ "' 

A name like his, who left th^ Victof*i lidej • »- • * ^ 
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And with the vanquished host j at Honoyr'^s call, 
ResolvM to wake theiv linpesj or share their fall Í 
What eye h?id ever seen beneath the sun. 
Since lie began his daiJy race to nnij 
A young barbarian's solitary hand, 
Extort atrophy fi'om the victor hand? 
Though Rome, exulting, give the De ci an name 
With their sad offering to eternal fame ; 
Though Curtius past the gloomy gulf below. 
And Mutius' burning band anias'd the foe ; 
Though Codes long maintain*d the Idoody post| 
And with his single arm repell'd an host; 
Though in the ¡lass Leónidas was ï^een^ 
Tinging with Median govt the fatal green ; 
Since first the world was shook by war*iá alarmSj 
Hi^ equal ne*er was known in deeds of arms. 
Let Furiu», with Marcellus, join his claim, 
Fulvius and Qointns with the Scrgiaii name ; 
Say, of these famous Chiefs can one exceed 
Or match this young Barbarian's noble deed? 
VictVy for them, her purpose u ne x plorad $ 
Tempted by eqiuU chaoce their happy sword : 
What rbky what peril, did th^y boldly meet» 
Save where A^ibitioft urg'd the splendid feat ; 
Or mightier Interest fir'd the daring mind. 
Which mak<9a a Hero of the fearful Hind ? 
Many there are ,who with a brave disdain 
Face all the perils of the deathful plain, 
Who, fir'd by hopes of .^lory, nobly dare, 
Yet fail thé ^roke of adverse chance to bear ; 
With animated fii*e their spirit shines. 
Till tke, short splendour of their day declines ; . 
But all their valour, all their strength expires, 
When fickle; Fortune from their, side retires. . 
This youthful vHero, when the die was cast, 
War's dire decree against hi% country past, 
Made the stem Power the finish'd canse resume, 
And finally reverse the cruel doom : 
And, by his efibrts in the dread debate, 
Forced the determined will of adverse Fate. 
Still ro«nd his dauntless form the battle wheePd^ 
And annt and corses itrewM the sanguine fif Id \ 
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When India's îeiitkr o'er the fighting crew 

A glance «f grief and rage indignant threw. 

At his stern look ñnd animating crj'i 

The startled soldiers turn a round, and spy 

Wher;e to a sii^gle combatant oppos*d> 

Iberia's ñles the matchless foe enclosed ; «^ 

As visionary phaiitoms take their flight 

At the first dawning of the sacred light ¡ 

As the first error fills with wild alarms 

The TTiitn whuiii geuiiine love of hoivour warms ; 

Á& they who fly wUen danger threatens near* , # , 

While night redtiuhîing every cause of fear ** 

Conceals their Siliame, hut when Aurora springl» 

And on their burning brows detection flings, 

By indignation firMj and i^euerous shame^ 

Undaunted rally, and the combat claimj 

Thus Araucania started from her trance^ r- 

Thus the keen lightning of the lifted lance i 

To the horizon gleam 'd ; while all around 

The dusty iieïds their thundering march resound; 

And J pealiîig to the skies, from wing to wing, 

Unnumber'd choirs the hymn of battle sii^^ 

While echo sends arpond^ with mimie breathy 

The solemn vow o£ conquest, or of death. 

As with tremendous shock the battles joii^'i^ 
And shouts of onset fill'd the passing wkid, ' ' 
The mightf Oro's lancé like thunder past 
Brave Paynaguala's breast, who breatíi'd his lâët 
Caupolican observ'd him as he stood, * - 

Proudly exulting^ o*er'the scene of blood, 
And aim'd a downright bkw, but sidelong ^ung 
His pond'rous mace, which laid the knii^ht along ; 
His battered helm retum'd à sullen sound. 
And blood and brains came gushing through the wound. 
A second foe unkhown his truncheon sped, 
By many blows stibdu^d among the dead, ' 

With dinted helm, and battcrM sides he laf. 
Breathing in mortal párigs his soul away. 
Mighty Ongolmo, with Iberia's lord. 
Met in the mortal conflict, sword to sword ; 
His ftiutilated hand Ongolmo mourns ; 
To find another foe Valdivia turns, 
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j\r»d saw where LeucotoB maintam'd the fight 
Against proud Lamas wkh Rejnoso*s fcnight. 
Nought cotild the Spaniard's double force pre v all* 
And still the battle hiing in even scale ; ^ 
But when Valdivia to the combat drew 
Siich fearful odds^ the Araucaniaiis flew 
Their friend to aid ; again the battle, rag'd. 
And Spanish Knights ai^d Indian Chiefs engag'd 
With equal might, while to the vaulttd sky 
From plate and mail the steely sparkles fly. 
Thus veer'd the tide of itg^ht, by fortune driven, 
While the rude sound of onset rose to Heaven. 
Here man)-^ a gasping Chief resÍ£:n*d his breath, 
Disdaining flig;ht, and proud of g:lorioüs death 3 
WHrile some with hostile arms embrace the fo^j 
And speed with daggers keen, the mortal blow. 

'Twas not enough that Gudid ne'er had seen 
An equal wrestler on the sylvan green ; 
But kindling with ill-omcn*d thirst of fame. 
He lidw resolvM to try the dang'rous game. 
Strong Guaticol he challeng'd to the field, 
A youth, yet never known the palm to yield ; 
They meet ; they grapple long with fruitless toil. 
While drops of sweat bedew the dmsty soil ; 
But to his brother's aid bold Puron flew. 
And with inndious han& a dagger drew ; 
Then ripp'd with cruel stroke the Spaniard's side 
And fife came floating in a purple tide. 
Faint with the loss of blood, and deadly wan 
With staggering step brave Villaroel ran 
Among his foes a speedy fate to find ; 
With him the noble heir of Pennas joined 
Oozing in gory drops his life away, ^ 

And both at once provoke the mortal fray ; 
And not in vain : for soon, combin'd in death. 
They sink together, and resign their breath. 

Our ranks grew thin, and still the bravest fell, 
While still the hostile numbers seem'd to swelL 
Scarce sixty gallant combatants remained, 
Who with undaunted h^sarts the fight maintained : 
And Fortune, wav'ring in her fickle mood. 
The part she favoar^d late^ with rage pursuM ; 
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That calise, which Heaven appeared before to love, :. 
Seem'd no^v aUhorr'd by every powei* abo%"e. ^ 

Two thousand bowmen bold» ally'd to Spninj 
But nfltivcrs, kept at bay the savage train^ 
With many a fa tal shower of arrows keen^ 
And strew 'd, witb copious death, tlie bloody green. 
But now, surrounded in the fatal field^ 
These archers to their doom were forced to yield. 
But still, with dauntless hearts the Spaniards stood> 
And sold, with many a Hfe^ their streaming blood, 
What man could doj their gaUant Chief essay'dj t 
And timely succour here and there convey*d ; 
While his strong voice their fainting souls could raise 
With sharp rebuke, or wt;ll deserved praise. 
While his unwearied iirm the sword could wield, ^ 

Like Mars he rnovM along the bloody field, 
Alas, in vain ! his friends with gradual fall 
Sink round, and on his name, expiring, call ; 
Those that were left, resolve in arms to die, 
Kor means of reconcilement know, or try. 
In turn by twosj and threes, they press the plain, 
' Twice seven alone of all the band remain ; 
Yet, resolute the last ejrtreme to meet, 
Like soldiers, and like men, who sconiM retreat. 
Nought but the force of steel could bend them down, 
Or make the gallant youths a victor own. 
At length tBe wretched Chief alone was left 
Of alb hi» followers in a day bereft. 
Except his chaplain sage, a blameless Priest, 
Whom thus with hasty words the Chief addrest : 
*' Since we perceive it fruitless to contend. 
Another course we now must learn to bend ; 
If Heaven allows escape, our lives to save. 
And shun the horrors of the yawning grave.** 
He spoke^ they spurr'd their steeds, and fled amain, 
Pursu'd, insulted by the 3relling train : 
Like two wild chafing boars, by hunters chas'd 
Along the''mazes of the sylvan waste, 
With dogs of scent, that range the forest o'er. 
Or fleet Hibernian hounds, athirst for gore ; 
So in the track of death, with salvage spite, 
The cr^l Foe pursu'd the Chieftain's flight ; 
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While clouds of missile death j diacharg*d behindj 
Fell on the ground, or sung upon the wind, 
As wintry gusts the darkened fields assail j 
And o*er the v allies sweep the sounding haiL 
A deep mer ass at length their flight withstood, 
On them the hunters flew athii'St for blood : 
While those that lagg'd the hindmost in the chace 
Then- shouting fellow* mark'il with deep disgrace 
fhc Chaplain soon was slain, the savage crew 
With contumelious blows Valdivia drew, 
Where met in dire divan the seniors sate 
With general sentence to pronounce his fate, 

Cuup oilcan J who wisVd to see his foe, 
A living trophy of his ovcrthroiW, 
With lordly look and hauglily threat begaîi 
To question and insult the ruiiiM man* 
W^ith abject niien, and supplication low, 
The captive try'd to melt the^ cruel foe; 
Imploring life, and oft devoutly^ swore 
To Chili's tribes their freedom to restore } 
Nor e'er, if mercy met his prayers again, 
With slavish bonds to gall the hardy train. 
Tis said the General's heart began to melt, 
And all a transient glow of pity felt ; 
But ooe, to whom the doubtful Chief apply'd 
For prompt advice, vrîth soul relentless cry'd : 
" Say, will you to a captive's prayer resign 
The noble fruits of many a bold desig;ii ? 
This arm will soon annul the deep dis^ce ;'**" 
Then lifting in both hands a ponderous mace, 
With sudden fury struck his kneeling foe, 
And sent his spirit to the shades below. 
As when a bull is seen for slaughter bound, 
Whose mournful lowings fill the region roond^ 
While crowding near, with unrelenting eyes. 
The cruel train admire his mighty size, , 

The stern assassin lifts his murd'rous nvace, 
And, marking with his eye the mortal place. 
His brain-pan smites, and lays him on the éoil, 
Then from his members tears the reeking spoi^ 
The cruel Indian thus, tho' chill'd with age, 
Oil. the defenceless victim spent his rage. 
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The Ciiiefj with generoas indignation warm. 
Against tt^e iiithless deed began to storm f 
And vow*d, revenge; and to the host appealed ; 
The gcneriil vote his rising rage witliheld : 
And all agree, that none of hostile name 
Should 'scape J the general danger to proclaim : 
The cruel senior thus from peril freed, 
Exulted in his unrelenting deed* 

Two friend]y Indinns, when their comrades fell, 
By fate were sparM the deadly news to tell. 
Those fled the field of death, and gain'da wood 
From which the direful soene of strife they vicw'di 
Till Phœbus in the wrest, with setting ray, 
Clos*d the dire triumpUs of that dreadful day ; 
And when clear Hesper led the train of night, 
The friendly hour couceal'd their homeward flighlJ 
Kow climbing up the vast Olympian steep ^ 
The car cf night, involved in darkness deep, 
Reached to the point ol noon, and far displayed 
Over the face of things her peaceful shade. 
Not peaceful was the camp, where clamorous joy 
Broke thro' Ihe gloom, and struck the vaulted sky; 
Now fearless of alarm, and eas'd from toil. 
Their blood-stain'd arms around the Warriors pile^ 
The youths {nrepare to dance, the timbrels sound) 
And jocund measures beat the groaning ground ; 
The joyful tidings, ere thç blush of morn, 
To all the Arajieanian tribes were borne; 




In an assembly of the Araucanians a general CGuMtncy ef M 
the southern tribes is proposed, in order to attack the Span^rds in 
ever)' quarter at once, and extirpate the whole rAce. This pro- 
posal is overruled by Caupolican, the General, wlio i«C0miiiendt 
defensive war as ihe more efiectual means of establisking their in- 
dependence. 
He thus proceeds: — 

'^ Valdivia's doom, yon castle's mighty fall, 
A feebler foe than Spain would much appal ; 



* This accounts for the particulars of the battle being so distjnt^tly 
known to the Spaniards, from whom ErcUla had probably learned tiiem. 
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But, when our bold revolt is fully known. 
Revenge to deeds of blood will urge them on. 
Who then shall meet their desolating rage. 
Or in an equal field their powers engage ? 
No ! be it ours to leave a passage free, 
While tliej) secure of fancy M victory. 
By woody wilds, and swamp ü encircled round, 
And cHfTii eÉulKittledhigh^ and lakes profound ; 
TnCLiutious ill ihe deadly snare shall fall, 
And one wide ruin overwhelm them alL 
Nor can their valour then their lives defend^ 
If fortune still the juster cause befriend ; \' 

In search of us in vain thej' luug may roam, 

And ûnd us, unexpected guests, at home/* ^ 

The General spoke, the crowd with joint acclaim < i.j^ 

Approve his counsel, and applaud his name. 'S 

Those means, which wayward fancy spurn'd before, 

Seem'd now the best their safety to restore. 

Then to the youth he turn'd, whose daring hand 

/ Relum'd the courage of the flying band. 

From the proud Victor snatch'd his wreath away, 
And with unequaird prowess turn'd the day ; 
And on his right the high-distinguish'd man, 
Placing with due respect, he thus began : 
'^ All hail, unequaird youth, whose warlike name 
Exalts to Heaven the Araucanian fame ! 
To thee she owes that her capacious bound 
Takes in a large extent of hostile ground. 
To thee the safety of the State we owe ; 
To thee our cruel Tyrant's ovei^throw. 
Thine is th' atchievement sole, and thine the praisCi 
To last, while yonder sun our world surveys." 
Then, turning to the Senate, thus he said, 
'^ For such high merit in the field display'd, 
By great Lautaro (so the Chief was nam'd) 
Say, what reward, what honours can be claim'd f 
If your consent, with my design accord, 
Hi^ hand shall wield a delegated sword. 
And guide to fame, the second in command, 
The bold defenders of our native land. 
I send him with a brave selected train, 
Where best his active valour may sustain 
Vol. IL d 
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Tlie hot incursion of our deadly foes, 
While I, at EUcura'a pass dispose 
My powers, the hostile squad rema to eng^age, 
If haply there they mean to poiTit thcii' rage." 

All prais'd the generous boon, so well bestow 'd, 
The new made Chief with gr^iteful ardour glow'd : 
Envy, the darkest demon of the mind, 
Was mute, if envy there aplace could find. 
The Chief, as laws orüain'd in di:J.ys of yore. 
From his redundant lock s a linglet shore; 
This wmple mark of delegated sway 
The tribes were long accusiom'd to obey, 

This meed the youth obtairi'd, his country's shield) 
In counsel wise, and feEU'lessj in the field: 
Yet mild, and gentle in the pt-actful ^hade, 
He only seem'd for social pleasure made \ 
But when his country's call inspir*d his soul, 
His ûery spirit flam'd above controuL 
Not large of limb, but with collected inight| 
And lion nerve, he turn'd the tide of Bglit ; 
His swelling muscles, his capacious chest, 
And shoulders broad,' transcendent forte confést 
The choice, and presence of this guest ténówn'd, 
Prolonged the feast, while oft the sun went roiftid. 
The rivals in the course, the wrestlers ring. 
The sinewy champion^ who with activé spring 
Out-leap'd l^is peers, employ'd the jocund day, 
But, when pale Cynthia shed her silver ray 
Along the solemn wood, the dance and song 
Varied the pleasures of the Qiartial throng : 
Not eqjual feasts adorn *d, in days of y ore, 
The plains of Argos or Scamander's shore : 
When long-protracted joys, with honours due, 
Paid the long labours of the gallant crew. 

But o'er th* assembly soon a cloud was cast. 
When thro' the forest, breathless, pale, aghast, 
O'ertoil'd, and smear'd with dust, a Courier bamci . 
And thus was heard his tidings to proclaim : 
" To arms, greai Chief I to arms, ye tribes renbwn'd. 
The deadly Foe hasforc'd the guarded bound. 
Your ambuscade is broke, your champions slain, 
None but the troops that fled the field reraain,^ 
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The relicks of the war. A scanty foe, , 

Twice sei en in number^ caus'd our overthrow. 

All cas'd in mail, on fleetest coursers borne, 

Our shafts and pointed spears they held in scorn, 

As like autiimnai storms they swept along 

Our scattered files, and thitiu'd the feeble throng ; 

The boldest of our trüiti in battle fell, 

The rest surTiv'd the deadly news to tell." 

The Chief, who knew his anguish well to hide. 

Thus, with a weU-dissembled scorn reply'd : 

** And is it thus our foes mai iit a í n tb e war ? 

This sudden onset only marks despair, 

A band so small can never hope retreat, 

Compell'd at every pass their doom to meet/' 

Then to his delegate he gave command 

To take the vaward with a chosen band^ 

To watch the foç, and recognize their force, 

While with his legions l^e pursued their course. 

Proud of his charge, the dauntless Indian drew 

A band of heroes from the martial crew ; 

And led them on with speed in quest of fame, 

With new atchievements to adorn his name. 

But the sonorous frqmp of Mars afar 

Recalls the Muse to other scenes of war ; 

To sing what these advent'rous Knights perform 'd, 

With what impetuous rage the c^mp they storn^'<4' 



CANTO IV. 

OF what l^igh iippprt is the love of right ! 
By her, '«^hat numerous ills are put tpfi^^ht \ 
Thro' all the Araucapian vales afar 
Rebellion had not wav'd the flag of War^ 
Nor Ruin roU'd her sweeping tide along 
Had casjtigatien chepk^d the infant wrong. 
Thus wounds, when left ^o fester, in the cloff 
Bring on a sable train of cureless woes. 
Mercy is cruelty when ills invade, 
And timely cure is by neglect dçlay'4- 
If the deep gangrene calls the searching sted, 
The stroke is needful^^ tho' the man may feel ; 
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Even soft Compassion holds the saving knife j 
Til at lops the member, to preserve the life. 

Forbid itj Heaven 1 that every ctime sihauld draw 
The trenchant sword of unrelenting; iaWj 
Kííccpt when deadly gniit the wound requires, 
Pi-egnant with plagues, and Ik with Stygian fires ; ., 
Tiie guilt was mutual here ; the lust of gold 
Foster'd the fiend to license uncontroird : 
Nû strung corrective hand his rage rep rest. 
Till hia dark vennm boÍÍ*d in every breaüt. 

The strictest laws of Nemesis abjure 
That want un cruelty that kills to cure. 
And wades thro* deluges of blood, to claim 
For deeds of ruthless stamp, a lasting name ; 
Or with a causeless and unbounded rage 
Which Mercy tries in vain to melt or suage ; 
For solitary crimes with deadly wrath 
Consigns a guiltless hecatomb to death. 
The Muse might here indulge an ample view, 
And this important theme at large pursue ; 
But Modesty forbids the depths to scan, 
That shew the duties, and the claims of man. 
Censure and Envy, with malignant eyes, 
In me a partial bias might surmise ; 
But this, at least, is clear, that careless sway, 
And absence of a King, to num'rous ills betray. 

To trace the course of wrong no more the Muse 
Attempts, but now her former theme pursues. 
Nor longer now forsakes the path assigned 
To sow the seeds of wisdom in the wind ; 
Gladly she turns to that adventurous band. 
Whose gallant deeds a nobler flight demand ; 
Ambitious to consign to endless fame 
The glory of each far distinguish'd name ; 
But ah ! a nobler palm than she can give 
These youths demand to bid their memory live. 
Yet even this monument of rustic praise. 
That such an humble bard as I can raise, 
To times remote may send their glories down. 
And other ages hear their long renown ; 
Till unborn heroes, kindling at the view. 
Shall bid the (air example live anew. 
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Their names, before tlieir deeds, O Muse ! record ; 
Cortez, Almagro's far-destroying sword, 
Cordova, wíí.¿Nercda'B heir combined, 
Moran, G<^ÎëA^ with Hernandez joinM ; 
With MalilEpB^b^ Petialosa came. 
Their place Vergara next, and Garcia claim, 
Herreranigh with Castañeda rode. 
Like the twin offspring of th' Olympian God '; 
And noble Manrique, not the lowest name. 
Brought up the rear, and clos'd the lists of fame ; 
Those, when the fallen Valdivia sent for aid, 
With eager haste the martial ea^ol^féy'd, 
Andspürr'd along, unconscioussf the doom 
That sent their General to th' untimely tomb. 
By Puren's shadowy cliffs the heroes past, 
And reach'd a sylvan theatre at last. 
Where marks of mighty i*endezvous were seen, 
For countless feet had mark'd the trodden green ; 
By num Vous signs they soon discover'd clear. 
That wild Revolt had rais'dher standard here ; 
Vet neither stopp'd their course, nor tum'd aside, 
Till mil4 Aurora's crimson vest they spy'd, 
Above the dawning hills display^'d afar, 
And gladly hail'd the mom's ascending car. 
Fair Ëlicura's opening vale they spy. 
When Sol o'erlooked the woods with lordly eye. 
Here in dread ambuscade the Indians lay, 
Hq)ing that, when their Foes pursu'd their waf 
In careless march, a loose, disorder'd host, 
Their bands, conceal'd around the fatal post, 
Might hem them in amid the woodland gloom 
All unawares, and mark them for the tomb. 

Three steep descending glades the Warriors past» 
And to the central shades arriv'd at last ; 
Where stood their foes, deep rang'd in alleys greeny 
Hiding in Sylvan mask their hideous mien ; 
Sudden, the Araucanian trump afar 
Was heard, and tambourines provoke the war ; 
Barbarian cymbals join their deadly sound, 
And doubling echoes from the vales rebound, 
While from their green retreats in dread arraf 
The Indians pour, and intercept the way. 
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Küt hunters^ wheti the starting hare they see 

Stretching, with tí fTi'rctiis speed J aïong the lest, 

More transport fed^ than each Iberia» breast, 

At the first prospect of the foe confest. 

Instant, their thund'ri tig stectl^ they apmr'd along, 

Eager to plunge amid the hostile ihmng. 

Of flinty-headed pikes the Indians drew 

A Une before to fiàl the Christian crew ; 

Yet, at their force, the Christians nought dismi^'di 

Dismist the boldest to the Stygiaa shade ; 

And spears and spearmen, heltas andbattc;r'cl sUelc^y 

In various ha vock, spre^ the f^ital fields. 

With active hands, but hopeless hearty, they fou|^t». 

For still fresh numbers hcnmrd the fatal spctt». 

T>vo sqUiidroDs, in a circle widi^ surrouiMl 

The fatal wood ; the third maintain^ it^ |;roi^i.dl 

Against their foes ; their foes in close array 

Come on with levell'd spears, or break ^ivay* 

And now in deadly tournanaent they j^oin. 

And with fierce inroad part the leng[thf^Q'(| liqe. 

Again their rallying foe« and ieg;iofis mçet» 

And force them back to find a safe retread 

Now back to back they fight : now side t^ sH^t^ 

And chacp their woiu)dçd foe^ along the £orest wkl^t 

Soon other foes, assembling in the rc^ar» 

Laugh at the light'ning of tjie lifted «pe^r. 

Thus twice with desperate rage to fprce %\k$\r w^jf 

They «trove, a* oft the Indians firm ftrray 

At ever}' pass their furipHS coqpse withstood 

Among the ma^es of the faithlpss wocxil* 

Then facing to the long defile ths^t led 

Where Casafuerte rais'd its awful h^ad 

Of old, bright, to left thf warriors wbeel'd» 

But still the thrmging Indians fiird thç fields 

And mingling boldly with the gallant bai^d 

ProvokM th' unequal conflict )iand to band» 

At length from t]»at sad vale a pass tl^ey £wi4^ 

^y miuifig waters tl^ro* thp lo^y ivoiipd 

Open'd of old, wher^e qow the sinking soil 

Promised a seemijng re^pit^ tp th^îrtoi) ; 

So narrow was the way, tha^ ^ they pas^ 

Along the p^üi by Aelvii^ JiiMs embf^ç'çl, 
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As slowly on they fil'd a Knight behind, 
With single valour checked their foes combine ; 
The ridge was Skirted by a gloomy Mrocki, 
Thro* thistle Ji^i^f riot^ past by fate pursued^ 
Full in thétîî^êk'bchind. A friendly slave 
They met at last, who to Almagro gave 
A billet, which with better hopes before 
This trusty Servant from Valdivia bore. 
To fix their rendezvous, but bore in vain ; 
And now, the triumphs of the bafb'rous train 
RetUi-nM, Vifh all the marks of fear to tell, 
And how the gVeát Valdivia fought and fell ; 
His people's fall, the castlé*s overthrow, 
He told, a sad variety bf woe. 

The'éhaÍTipions heard the ne ws with thrillin|; paii^, 
And, mai*chiijg óñWard,*found a narrow [Slain ; 
By east and west, arid on the northern side 
High fenc'd, the South alone a páSs^pply*d. 
Hither thfey bent their course, retir mg slow. 
Still on their teatwáPrd hârig th' insulting fóc. 
In lengthened files they haste, behind, before, 
And thro' the tangled wood their pfey explore : 
And now they reaóh the plain, and'full in sight 
Their destinM victims view* with stem* delight : 
While allthe values Hng with loud alarms, 
Calling afar the Scattered bauds to arms. 
Now in twd squadrons fortn'd, thesavage crew 
Come onward, aridthe deadly fight renew. 
Vain was the hope the champions saw to fly, 
iTo fóí^ce the passage they fesolv'd, or die. 
*^he bold Lincoya led' the hostile band ; 
''Whose fottnidable Wings on éitherhand 
Were spread, while mixt with fifes, the* savage yell 
Of thousands seem 'd the harmony of hell. 

Onward the Spaniards came, sedate and slow, 
Nor yet their buoyant hearts the hope forego 
To turn those' notes of jby to wailing strains. 
And withlmrbarian slaughter heap the plains. 
Undaunted at the formidable view, 
Alike they réck'd themany, or the few ; 
As men long us'd to foil superior force 
With skill ctííhbíh'd. On fâm'd'Eofopa's shores. 
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Yet one degenerate sen of Spain was found, 

(The muse disdains the recreant's name to sound) 

Who turning round to view the slender train. 

Thus feebly spoke his soul*s degenerate strain ; 

" Would Heaven recruit our yet — ^unconquer'd band 

With eighty Knights, we then might hope to stand.'* 

The bold Gonsalo with disdain replied : 

" Ratlier let two be se ver'd from our side, 

Kind Heaven ! that Memory may ouf feats proclaim) 

And call our little troop, The Twelve of Fame I»' 

Then each with cautious heed his courser try'd, 
Nor found their wonted mettle yet subside ; 
And in their saddles firm, with loosen'drein, 
They sally forth te meet the hostile train ; 
Spurring with speed their coursers all abreast^ 
With vizors clos'd, and each his lance in rest, 
While to the God of Hosts their prayers ascend 
His servants from perdition to defend. 

As on the barb'rous hordes the Knights advancç^ 
The savage tribes, with many a ported lance 
Prepare to stem their course : their throngmg speart 
Seem'd, as, when Boreas bends the loaded ears 
By Ceres fill'd, o'er all the spacious plain 
Floats a redundant crop of bearded grain. 
But nought their numbers, nought their rage avail'df 
By such impetuous tournament assail'd : 
O'er falling files the steeds resistless rode. 
And open'd thro' the line an ample road. 



After feats of almost incredible prowess, seven of the Spaniards 
are killed, being overpowered by the arrival of Lautaro with a re- 
inforcement ; the rest arc saved by a sudden storm, which ihm 
Poe^ thus describes : 

As Maldonadobreath'd his soul away, 
Unusual darkness hid the face of day. 
O'er the sun's blotted orb it sail'd along, 
And o'er the bloody scene portentous hung; 
And now the tempest lifts its angry voice 
With long collected rage, and sweeps the skies ; 
Strain'd by the powerful gust the forests groan. 
And distant vales return the sullen moan. 
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As every wind its liquid treasure brings, . 
Large drops at first are shalóen from its wings : 
' Singly they fall, till roU'd upon the win4 
The clouds a^#icü their wat*ry stores u^ind,^ 
And pour theiti downward, in continuous flow, 
On the wide desolated plain below : ¿^ ^ 

Thus, when the beaten tambourines begin 
Before the onset their sonorous dii^, 
With the deliberate march, their solemn sound 
In unison its ardour seems to bound ; 
Till, as they close, discordant, long and loud, 
The martial music fires the fighting crowd. 
From the swoln clouds with like tempestuous wrath , 
The driving deluge swept.the field of-death ; 
While thedeep thunáer, from the Stygian womb 
Of darkness, roar'd, and thro' the parting gloom 
Fierce lightnings quick dispell'd the cloudy veil. 
By sweeping rain pur;iued, and sounding hail. 
With terror seia*d th¡e Araucanian crew 
Di^erae^and all a di^rent course pursue ; 
For Atill the loud aerial war increast, 
And struck cold terror in the boldest breast. 

Y 

The few Spaniards that escape take refuge in a neighbouring 
fort ; which they abandon the following day qn hearing the fate of 
Valdivia. Lautaro returns, and receives new honours and new 
forces from his General, to march against a Spanish army, which 
departs from the city of Penco under the colnmand of Villagran, 
an experienced officer, to revenge the death of Valdivia. The de- 
paiture &Í the troops from Penco is described, and the dktress o£ 
the women. Villagran ms^rches with expedition towards the fron- 
tiers of Arauco. He arrives at a dangerous pass, and finds Lautaro, 
with his anny of 10,100 Indians, advantageously posted ^on the 
hei£^t8,and waiting with great steadiness and discipline to give hi» 
battle. 



X 



CANTO V. 



LAUTARO witli great difficulty restrains the eager Indians ¡a 
their post on the rock. He sufiers a few todescend and ^rmish on the 
lower ground, where several distinguish themselves i î single com- 
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bat. The Spaniards attempt in vain to dislodge the army of Lautar# 
by an attack of their cavalry s — they afterwards fire on ibtm from 
six pieces of c Ann oiu ' 

The vejft air feds the thunder of the fight, 
And smoke ¿tnd flivme in vulve the mountain's height ; 
Earth seems to open as the flames aspire. 
And new vulcanoes s^pout destructive ñre. 

Lautaro saw no hopes of life allow 'd^ 
Save by dispersmg this terrifick cloud, 
That pours its lightning with so dire a shoddy 
Smiting his lessenM host who "strew the rock ; 
I'hen to thetroop of Leucoton the brave 
His quick command the skilful Leader gave ; 
He bids thehi fiercely to the charge descend, 
And thus exhorts alood each ardent friend : 

*^ My faithful partners in bright victory^ meedj 
Whom fortune summons to this noble deed, 
Behold the hour when your prevailing might 
Shall prove that Justice guards us in the fight Î 
Now firmly fix your lances hi the test, 
And rush to honour o*er each hostile breast ; 
Through every bar your bloody passage fbrce^ 
Kor let a brother^s fall impede your course ; 
Be yon dread instruments of death your aim : 
Possest of these you gam eternal fsme : 
Tlie camp shaU follow ymir triumphant trace. 
And own you leaders in the gloriolis chace.'* 
While these bold words their ardent^eal exidt, 
They rush impetuous to the rash assault. 

^ The Indians, undismayed by a dreadful slaughter, gain potiessioii 
of the cannon. ViQagran makes a short but spirited haramgue t» 
his fiying soldiers. He is unable to rally them : and,chusing|[rati&çr 
to die than to survive so ignominious a defeat, rosheiT into Ükt 
thickest of the enemy. 



CANTO \T. 

THE valiant mind is privileged to feel 
Superior to each turn of Fortune's wheel: 
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Chance has no power its value to deb^sft» 

Or brand it with themarkitf deep disgrace : 

So thought the noble Villagpàn, our Chief, 

Who chose that death shouiiena to pypènt gr^^ 

And smooth tlie hcarrid path, with thoTO o'ersprçad, 

Which Destínycpndemn'd his fectto tread, ' ' 

Thirteen of the most faithful soldiers of Vinagran^ perceiving 
their Leader fallen motionless under the fury of his enemies, make 
a desperate effort to preserve him. Being placed again on his horse 
by these generous deliverers^ he recovers from the blow which had 
stunned him; and by angular exertion, with the assistance of his 
spirited little troop, effiscts his escape, and rejoins his main army ; 
whom he endeavours in vain to lead back against the triumphant 
Araucanians. The pursuit becomes general, and the Poet describes 
the horrid ma9sa<;re committed by thé Indians on all the unhappy 
fugitives that fell mto their hands. The Spaniards in their flight are 
stopt by a narrow pass fortified and guarded by a party of Indians. 
ViUagran forces the rude entrenchment in person, and conducts 
part of his army safe throughthepass^butmany, in attempting 
other roads over the mountainous country, are either lost among the 
precipices of the rocks, or pursued and killed by the Indiana. 



CANTO VIL 

THE remains of the Spanish army, after infinite loss and fs^tigue^» 
at last reach tiie citjr of Conception. 



Their entrance in these walls let fancy paint, 
O'erwhelm'd with anguish, and with labour faint : 
These gash'd with ghastly wounds, tjiose writh'd with pain. 
While some their human semblance acaree retain ; 
They seem unhappy spirits 'scaped from hell, 
Yet wanting voice their misery to tell. 
Their pangs to all their rolling eyes express, 
And silence most declares their deep distress. 

When weariness and shame at length allow'd 
Their tongues to satisfy th' enquiring crowd, 
From the pale citizens, amaz'd to hear 
A tale surpassing e'en their wildest fear, 
One general sound of lamentation rose. 
That deeply solemniz'd a nation^ woes ; 
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The neighbouring mansions to their grief reply, 
And every wall returns the mournful cry. 

The iiiUabitanU of Conccptionj expecting every instant the 
triumphant Lautaro at their gales, resolve to abandon their city. 
A gLiltant veteran «pbra^icU their cowardly design. They disregard 
his reproaches, ami evacunte the place: — when the Poet introduce* 
The following instance uf female heroism : 

'Tis just that Fame a noble deed display, 
Which claims remembrance, even to the day 
When Memory's hand no more the pen shall use. 
But sink in darkness, and her being lose : 
The lovely Mencia, an accomplish'd Dame, 
A valiant spirit in a tender frame. 
Here firmly shew'd, as this dread scene began, 
Courage now found not in the heart of man. 
The bed of sickness *t was her chance to preis ; 
But when she heard the city's loud distress, 
&iatching such weapons as the time allow'd, 
She rush'd indignant midst the flying crowd. 

Now up the neighbouring hill they slowly wind. 
And, bending oft their mournful eyes behind. 
Cast a sad look, of every hope bereft. 
On those rich plains, the precious home they left. 

More poignant grief see generous Mencia feel, 
More noble proof she gives of patriot jseal : 
Waving a sword in her heroic hand, 
In their tame march she stopt the timid band : 
Cross'd the ascending r<^d before their van, 
And tummg to the city, thus began : 

" Thou valiant nation, whose unequall'd toils > 
Have dearly purchas'd fame and golden spoils, 
Where is the courage ye so oft display 'd 
Against this foe, from whom ye shrink dismay'd? 
Where those high hopes, and that aspiring flame, 
Which made immortal praise your constant aim? 
Where your firm souls, that every chance defied. 
And native strength, that iorm'd your noble j^ride ? ■ 
Ah whither would you fly, in selfish fear, 
In frantic haste, with no pursuer near ? 
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" ÍHow ofît has censure to your hearts assign*d 
Ardor too keenly brave and rashly blind ; 
Eager to dart amid the doubtful fray, ^ 
Scorning the useful aid of wise d«^y ? : 
Have we not seen you with conteifipt oppose, v 
And bend beneath your yoke unnumber'd foes ; 
Attempt and execute designs so bold, 
Ye grew immortal as ye heard them told ? 

" Turn ! to your people turn a pitying eye, 
To whom your fears these happy seats deny ? 
Turn ! and survey this fair this fertile land, 
WJiose ready tribute waits your lordly hand ; 
Survey its pregnant mines, its sands of gold ; 
Survey the flock now wandering from its fold, 
Mark how it vainly seeks, in wild despair, 
The faithless shepherd, who forsakes his care. 
E'en the dumb creatures of domestick kind. 
Though not endow'd with man's discerning mind, 
Now shew the semblance of a reasoning soul, 
And in their master's misery condole : 
The stronger animals, of sterner heart, 
Take in this publick woe a feeling part ; 
Their plaintive roar, that speaks their sense aright, 
Justly upbraids your ignominious flight 

" Ye fly from quiet, opulence, and fame, 
Purchas'd by valour, your acknowledg'd claim ; 
From these ye fly, to seek a foreign seat. 
Where dastard fugitives no welcome meet. 
How deep the shame, an abject life to spend 
In poor dépendance on a pitying friend ! 
Turn ! — Let the brave their only choice await, 
Or honourable life, or instant fate. 

*^ Return ! return ! O quit this path of shame ! 
Stain not by fear your yet unsullied name ; 
Myself I oflTer, if our foes advance. 
To rush the foremost on the hostile lance ; 
My actions then shall with my words agree, 
And what a ivoman diares your eyes shall see." 
** Return ! return !" she cried ; but cried in vain ; 
Her fire seem'd frenzy to the coward train. ^ 

The dastardly inhabitants of the city,~ unmoved by this re« 
Bumstrance of the noble Donna Mencia de Nidos, continue theií 
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precipitate flight, and> after twelve day* of confusion and fatigue, 
reach the city of Santiago, in the vafley of Mapocha Lautaro ar- 
rives in the mean time before the walls they had deserted : — and 
th« Poet concludes his canto with a splirited description of the bar- 
baric fiiiy with whicli the Indians entered the abandoned city, and 
destroyed by £rc t\\Q rich and magniñcent mansions q| their 
Spaxiish oppitssors» 



CANTO VIIL 

LAUTARO is recalled from hb victorious exploits, to assist at 
a general assembly of the Indians, in the valley of Arauco. The 
different Chieftains deliver their various sentiments concerning the 
war^ after their leader Caupolican has declared his design to pur- 
sue the Spaniards with unceasing vengeance. The veteran Colo- 
cólo proposes a plan for their military operations. An ancient 
Augur, named P.uchecalco, denounces ruin on all the projects of 
his countrymen, hi the name of the Indian Demon Eponamon. He 
recites the omens of their destruction. The fierce Tucapel, pro- 
voked to frenzy by this gloomy prophet, strikes him dead in the 
midst of his harangue, with a sudden blow of his mace. Caupolicaii 
orders the murderous Chieftain to be led to instant death. He de- 
lends himself with success against numbers who attempt to;seize 
him. Lautaro, pleased with this exertion of his wonderful force and 
▼alour, intreats the General to forgive what bad passed ; and, at 
bis intercession, Tucapel is received into favour. Lautaro then 
closes the business, of the assembly, by recommending the plao pro- 
posed by Cqlocolo, and intreating that he may himself be entrusted 
with a detached party of five hundred Indians, with which he en- 
gages to reduce the city of Santiago, His proposal is accepted. 
The Chieftainjs, having finished their debate, declare their resolu- 
tions to their people ; and, after their usual festivity, CaupoUcan^ 
with the main armf, proceeds to attack the city of Imperial, 



CANTO IX. 

'WHEN to the city's weak defenceless wall 
Its foes were rushing, at their trumpet's call. 
The air grew troubled with pprtentous sound» 
And mournful omens multiplied around s 
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With furious shock the elements engage, 
And all the winds contend in all their rage. 

From clashing clouds the mingled torrents gu^h. 
And rain aiid hail 'witli rival furf nish. 
Bolts ef loud thunder^ floods of lightning l'end 
The opening skies, and into earth descendi 

O'er the vast army equal terrors spread^ 
No mind escapes the universal dread ; 
No breast, tho^ arm'd with adamantinepower. 
Holds its firm vigour in this horrid hour ; 
For now the fierce Eponamon appears. 
And in a Dragon'sferm augments their fears ; 
Involving flames around the Demon swell, 
Who speaks his mandate in a hideous yell : 
He bids his votaries with haste invest 
Tkt trembling city, bsrdespairdeprest* 
Where^ ih' invading squadrons force their way^ 
He promises their arms an easy prey. 
" Spare not {hecry*d) in the relentless strife, 
One Spanish battlement, one Christian life!*' 
He spoke, and, while the host his will adore, 
Melts into vapour, and is seen no more. 

Quick as he vanished Nature's struggles cease ; 
The troubled elements are^ooth'd to peace : 
The winds no longer rage with boundless ire, 
But hnsh'd in siletice, to their caves retire : 
'Hie clouds dii^rse, restoring as they fly 
The unobstructed stm and azure sky s 
Fear only held its place, and still posiest 
UsuTp'd dominion o'er the boldest breast 

The tempest ceiis'd, and heaven, serenely bright 
Array 'd the moisten'd earth in joyous lights 
When, poised upon a cloud that swiftly flew, 
A female ferm descended to their view. 
Clad in the radiance of so rich a veil, 
As made the sun's meridian lustre pale ; 
For it outshraie his golden orb as far 
As his full blaze outshines the twinkling star. 
Her tocred features banished all their dread]^ 
And o'er the host reviving comfort shed. 
An hoary Elder by her side appearM, 
IPor age and sanctity of life rever'd î 
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And tlius slie spoke^ with soft persuasive grace : 

Ah 1 whither rush ye, blind devoteà race ? 

Tu m J while yon can, towards y oar native plain, 

Kor 'gainst 3 on city point your arms in vain: 

For God will guard his faithful Christian band. 

And give tUcin etnpii'e o*cr your bleeding land, 

Since, thankless^ f^lse, and obstinate in ill^ 

You scorn submission to his sacred will. 

Yet shun those walls ; th' Almighty, there ador'd, 

There arms his people with Destruction's sword. 

So spoke the Vision, with an angel's tongue, 
And thro' the spacious air to heaven she sprung. 




The Indians, confounded by this miraculous interposition, dis^ 
perse in disorder to their several homes. The Vis|6n is foBowedb^r 
a pestilence and famine among the Indians. They remain inactive 
during the winter, but assemble again the ensuing spring, in the 
plains of Arauco, to renew the war. They receive intelligence that 
the Spaniards are attempting to rebuild the city <^ Conception^ 
and ate requested by the neighbouring tribes to march to their 
assistance, and prevent that design. Lautaro leads a chosen band 
on that expedition, hoping to surprize the fort the Spaniards had 
erected on the ruins of their city ; but the Spanish commandery 
Alvarado, being apprized oftheir intention, salliesfonth to meet the 
Indian party : a skirmish ensues ; the Spaniards letire to their 
fort ; Lautaro attempts to sterm it ; a most bloody encounter en- 
sues ; Tucapel signalizes himself in the attack ; the Indians per- 
severe with the most obstinate valour, and, after a long ccmflict 
(described with a con^derable portion of Homerick ^irit) gain pos- 
session of the fort ; Alvarado and a few of his followers escape ; 
they are pursued, and much galled in their flight : a single Indian, 
named Rengo, barrasses Alvarado and two of his attendants ; the 
Spanish officer, provoked by the insult, turns with his two com- 
panions to punish their pursuer*; but the wily Indian secures him- 
self on some rocky heights, and annoys them with his sling, till, 
desparing of revenge, they continue their flight 



CANTO X. 

THE Indians celebrate their victory with public games; and 
prizes are appointed for siióh as excel in their rarioas martial ex- 
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ercîsc9. Leucoton is declared victoie in tbe contest of throwing the 
lance, and receives a scimitar as liis reward. Kengo subdues hh 
two rivals, Cayeguau and Talco, in the exercise of iwrestling, and 
proceeds to contend with Leucoton. A Iter a loiîg and severe slrujjglcj 
Rengo has the misfortune to fall by mi accidcïitaî failure of ibe 
g^und, but, springing lightly up, ensï^çcs hia advcrsaiy witli in- 
Greasing fury ; and the canto ends without deciding the cosiest. 



CANTO XL 

LAUTAÇ.O separates the two enraged antagonists, to prevent 
the ill effects of their wrath. The youth O rompello, whom Leucoton 
had before surpassed in the contest of the lance, challenges his 
successful rival to wrestle : they eng^^e, and fall together : the 
victory is disputed. Tucapel demands the prize for his young 
friend Orompello, and insults the General Caupolican. The latter 
ÎS restrained from avenging the insult, by the sage advice of the 
veteran Colocólo, at whose request he distributes prizes of equal 
value to each of the claimants» To prevent farther animosities, 
they relinquish the rest of the appointed games, and enter into debate 

' on the war. Lautaro is again appointed to the command of a 
chosen troop, and marches towards the city of St. Jago. The 
Bpaniards, alarmed at the report of his approach, send out some 
forces to reconnoitre his party : a skirmish ensues : they are driven 
back to the city, and relate that Lautaro is fortifying a strong post 
at some distance, intending soon to attack the city. Villagran, who 
commanded there, being confined by illness, appoints an officer of 
his own name to sally forth, with all the forces he can raise, in 
quest of the enemy. They fix their camp, on the approach of 

"**night, near the fort of Lautaro : and are thrown into an alarm, 
by a horse turned loose by Lautaro towards their camp, as an in- 
tuiting mode of proclaiming his late victory. 

The Spaniards pass the night under arms, resolving to attack the 
Indians at break i>f day. Lautaro havnig issued orders that no Indian 
^ottld sally from the fort under paia of death, to prevent thevid- 
Yantage which the Spanish cavalry must have ever his small forces 
^ the open plain, had also commanded his soldiers to retreat with 
an appearance of dismay, at the first attack on the fort, and suffer 
a considerable number of the enemy to enter the place? This 
stratagem succeeds : the Spaniards rush forward with great fury : 
tíie Indians give ground,* but, soon tumipg with redoubled violence 
Vol. II. n 
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( OTi thobe ivho had passed tlieir Unes, destroy many, tnd oblige the 
rt;st to savt; themselves by a preci[>îtate flight The Indias^ for- 
' gettmg the ordersof their Leader, ill the ardour of vengeance salljr 
i¿, ^- fot th in pursuit of their flying enemy. Lautaro recalls them by 

*|^,« . the süutid of a military hurn^ which he blows with the utmost vio- 

* '• lence. They return, but dnic nut appear in the presence of their 

tv ' offended Commander. He issues new restrictions ; and then snm* 

nioiiing his jwïUrters to^etlier, uddresses them in a spirited, yet 
calm and alTectionate harangue, on the necessity of martial obedi- 
ence. While he is yet speaking, the Spaniards return to the at- 
tack, but are again repulsed with great loss. They re|reat, anil 
encamp at the foot of the mountain, unmolested by their < 



CANTO xn. 
Í 

f TH£ Spaniards remain in their camp, while two of their ad- 

venturous soldiers engage to return once more to the fort,, and ex- 
amine the state of it On their approach, one of them is saluted 
by his name, and promised security, by a vmce from within the 
walls. Lautaro had formerly lived with him on terms of frieiid- 
ship, and now^vites him into the fort The Indian Chief harangues 
on the resolution and the power of^his countrymen to exterminate 
the Spaniards, unless they submit He prq>oses, however, 4erms 
of accommodation to his old friend, and ^ecifies the tribute he 
should expect The Spaniard answers with disdain, that the only 
tribute the Indians would receive from his countrymen would be 
torture and death. Lautaro replies, with great temper, that arms, 
and the valour of the respective nations, must determine thispdnt ; 
and proceeds to entertain his guest with a display of six Indians, 
whom he had mounted and trained to exercise on Spanish horses. 
The Spaniard challenges the whole part^ Lautaro will not allow 
him to engage in any conflict, but dismisses him in peace. He re- 
calls him, before he had proceeded far from the fort, and, tellmç 
him that his soldiers were 'much distressed by the want of provision, 
entreats him to send a supply, affirming it to be true heroism to re- 
lieve an enemy from the necessities c^ famine. The ^>aniard sub- 
scribes to the sentiment, and engages, if possible, to ccnnply wiHi 
the request. Returning to the camp, he acquaints his Commander 
Villagran with all that had passed ; who, suspecting some danger- 
ous design fr«m . Lautaro, decamps hastily in the night to regain 
. the city. The Indian Chief is severely mortified by their departure^ 
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asUehtd formed a project for cutting off their retreat, by letting 
large currents of water into thr m arshy ground on which ihe 
Spaaiards were encamped. Despiïîring of being able to Eiuccecd 
against their city, now prepared to resist him, he returns t&ward» 
Arauco, most sorely galled by his disappointment} and thu£ vetitmg 
his anguish : 

What can redeem Lautaro's wounded name ? 
What plea preserve his failing arms from shame ? 
Did not my ardent soul this task demand, 
Which now upbraids my unperforming hand h 
On me, on me alone can censure fall ; 
Myself th* adviser and the guide of all. 

While, at the head of this my glittering train, 
I weakly threaten Danish walls in vain. 
Thrice has pale Cjmthia, with replenish'd ray, 
Seen my ill-order'd troop in loose array ; 
And the ri<;h chariot of the blazing sun 
Has from the Scorpion to Aquarius run. 
At last, as fugitives these paths we tread, 
And mourn twice fifty brave companions ^ead. 
Could Fate's kind hand this hateful stain effiice. 
Could death redeem me from this worse disgrace, 
My useless spear should pierce this aSject heart, 
Which has so ill sustaia*d a soldier's part. 
Unworthy thought i the mean, ignoble blow 
Would only tempt the proud and vaunting foe 
To boast that I preferred, in fear'a alarm, 
My own weak weapon to his stronger arm. 

By Hell I swear, which rules the sanguine strife, 
If Chance allow me yet a year of life 
ru chase these foreign lords from Chili's strand, 
* And Spanish blood shall saturate our land. 
No changing season, neither cold nor heat^ 
Shall make the firmer step of War retreat ; 
Nor shall the earth, nor hell's expanding cave, 
From this avenging arm one Spaniard save. 

NdW the brave Chief, with solemn ardour, swort- 
To hb dear native home to turn no more ; 
From no fierce sun, no stormy wmds to fly, 
Eut patiently abide the varjdng sky. 
And spurn all thoughts of pleasure and of ease, 
Till i*esctt'd fame his tortur'd soul appease ; 
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TU leu r th tm ft^h i! xq hvív v c L in taro's h and 
H US cUw'd the glmíonif wtJik ki&açrtritp4anii'd. 
tu tJícfte rcwlvr* tUc» Hei-o fmind relief, 
AíulHmh n:l;ix*d thetrerí^trninM cordofgi-ief ; 
WKoifcft piL insure g^àlVâ ïiim wiih such merttal pain, 
That íreüsty almost seîz'd Uiü burning brain. 

L:^ntarí>c*iiitÍfirtcs his march into an Indian district, frotti which 
ht: cíilkctíí a !smü.ll In crea St: of force ; and, after addressing his 
E Q I d J CI ¡j COÏ I c er t li I Tg the e x pedi e n cy * si strict militai^ ¿îscîplîne, and 
the cause of their laic ill success, lie ttims again t^^^rards tíic city 
of St, Jago; Lut, î cceh-ing intcîligeîice on his road of its papara- 
\ion s for defence^ he sijain snspeiRls his design, and fortifies a post^ 
which he Chuses with tlie hoîîc of c^iUecting still greater numbers 
to aííSist him in his projected enltrpriKe. The l^aniards at St. 
Jago are eager to sally in qucàt nf Litutaro^ but their eominander 
Villagran was absent on an exiieirtuoft to the city of linperiaL In 
returning ficmi thtace be pa^^es nt'wjr the post of Lautara An 
Indian ally acquaints him wtth its situation, and, at the earnest re- 
quest of the Spanish ofRcer, agrees to conduct him, by a short 
though difficult roa<l, over á mountain, to attack the fbrt by sur- 
prize. The Poet suspends his narration of this ifrteresthig event, 
to relate the arriral of the Marquis de Gánete as Viceroy 
in Peru, and the spirited niafirter in Hfhich he corrected the abuses 
of that country. 



CANTO XIII. 

SPANISH deputies from the pi-ovince of Chilj implofe assistance 
from the new Viceroy of Peru : lie sends them a cansiderable suc- 
cour, under the conduct of Don Garcia, his son. The Poet is him- 
self of this band, and relates the splendid preparations for the en- 
ter¿)rize, and the embarchtion of the troops in ten vessels, which 
sail from Lima towards the coast of Chili. Having described part 
0Î this voyage, he returns to the bold exploit of Villagran, and the 
adventures of Lautaro, the most intercstmg of all the Araucanian 
Heroes, whom he left securing himself in his seq^iestertdfôft. 

A path where watchful centinels wefe spread, 
A single path, to this lone station led : 
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No Other signs of hyinati step were trac'd 5 
For the vex*d land wastlesolaieand wi^ate, 
hchancM that night the noble Chil^ñaki jirest 
Hiü auKioua miíítrcHíi to his gallant breastt 
The fdirGuacoIdii, for vahóse charms hcbum*<Jt 
And whose warm heart his faithñil love retiiru*d. 
That night behekUhe warhkesavagt^ rest, 
Free frumih'iticumbrancc of his martial vest: 
That night alone allow'd has eyes to close 
In ttie deceitÉul calm of short rtpose : 
Slt^cp i>rest upon him like the weight of death ! 
But suoii he starts^ alarni'd, and ^^pâ for breath. 
The fair Gurtcolda, with a tKunhirngtongtie, 
Anxioua enquires from whence his anguinh spningt 

My lovely Fair I tlie brave Lautaro cries, 
An hideous vision struck my scornful eyes : 
^Metlirmght that instant a fierce Chief of Spain 
Mack'd my vain spear with insolent disdain; 
His forceful arm my failing powers overcame) 
And strength and motion seem'd to quit tny fram«. 
But still the vigout of my soul I keep, 
And iu keen anger burflt the bonds of sleep. 

With quick despair, thetrouUed Fair one sâaid, 
Alas ! thy dreams confirm the ills I dread. 
*Tis come— the obfect of my boáing fears ! 
Thy end, the source of my unceasing teats. 
Yet not so wretched is this fiioumful hour, 
Nor o'er me. Fortune, canst thou boast such p«(W*rv 
But that kind death may shorten all my woes. 
And give tbé agoniïiiiYg scene to close. 
Let my stem fate its cruel rage employ, 
And hurl me from the throne of love and jay | 
Whatever pang^its malice iftay devise. 
It cannot' rend afiRM^tion's stronger ties. 
Tho' horrible tkt blow my ftrars foresee, 
A second blow will set my spirit ñ^ee ; 
For cold on eartíi thy frame shall ne*er be fbkmé, 
While mine with useless being load» the ground* 

The Chief, transported with her tender charms, 
Closely around her nedk entwin'd his arms ; 
And, while fond tears her snowy breast bedewed. 
Thus with redoubled k>ve his speech pursued : 
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My genf rous Fitir, thf glüomy tliou^jbls diambs ; 
Nor let dark omcus interrupt our biifiss, 
And cloud the^e momefits that with trauport shine» 
While ray ejculting; heart thus feels thee mine. 
Thy troubled fancy prompts my mutual sigh j 
Nor that I thmk the hour of da^nger nigh : 
But Love so melts me with his soft coiitroulf 
Impo^lbilitJeii zilarm my soul. 
If thy kind wishes bid Lautaro live, 
Who to this frame the wound of death can gitc ? 
Tho' *gainst me all the powers of earth combine, 
My life is subject to no hand but thine. 
Whohiis restor*d the Araucanian name^ 
And rais*d it, sinking in the depths of sha me. 
When alien lords our nation's spirit broke, 
And bent its neck beneath a servile yoke ? 
lam the chief who burst our galling chain, 
Andfreed my country from oppressive Spain ; 
My name a lone j without my sword's display, 
Humbles our foes, and fills them with dismay. 
These happy arms while thy dear beauties fill, 
I feel no terror, I foresee no ill 
Be not by false and empty dreams deprest, 
Since truth has nothing to afBict thy breast 
Oft have I 'scap'd, înur*d to every state, 
From many a darker precipice of fate; 
Oft in far mightier perils risk'd my life, 
And issued glorioas from the doubtful strife. 

With lessening confidence, and deeper grie^ 
Trembling she hung upon the soothing Chief, 
His lip with supplicating softness prest, 
And urg'd with many a tear this fond request : 

If the pure love, which, prodigal and free, 
When freedom most was mine, I gave to thee ; 
If truth, which Heaven will witness and defend, 
Weigh with my sovereign lord and gentle friend ; 
By these let me adjure thee ; by the pain 
Which at our parting piercM my every vein, 
And all the vows, if undispers'd in air. 
Which then with many a tear I heard thee swear » 
To this my only wish at least agree. 
If all thy wishes have been laws to me : 
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Haste} I entreat tJicCj arm tliy self with carC| 
And bid thy soldiers for defence prepare. 

The brave Barbarian quick reply*d^ — 'Tis clear 
How low my powers aj*e rated tîy thf fear. 
Canst thou so poorly of Lautaro deem ? 
And is this arm so &unk in thy esteem ? 
This arm, which, rescuing thy native earth, 
So prodigally provM its valiant wortli I 
In my try'd courage how complete thy trust. 
Whose terror weeps thy living lord as dust I 

In thee, she cries, with confidence moac pure, 
My soul h satisfy *d, yet not secure. 
What will thy arm avail in danger's course, 
If my malignant fate has mightier force ? 
But !et the mîs'ry I forebode arise ; 
On this firm thought my constant love relies ; 
The sword whose stroke our union may disjoin^ 
Will teach my faithful soul to follow thine. 
Since my hard destiny, with rage severe, 
Thus threatens me with all that love can fear ( 
Since I am doom*d the worst of ills to see^ 
And lose «11 earthly good in losing thee ; 
O ! sufifer me to pass, ere death appears. 
The little remnant of my life in tears I 
The heart that sinks not in distress like this,t^ 
Could never feel^ could never merit bliss. 

Herefrom her eyes such floods oÍ sorrow flow, 
Compassion weeps in gazing on her woe ! 
The fond Lautaro, tho* of firmest power, 
Sheds, as she speaks, a sympathetick shower. 
But, tp the tender scenes of love unusM, 
My artless pen, embarrass'd and conilis*d, 
From its sad task with diffidence withdraws, 
And in its labour asks a little pause. 



CANTO XIV. 

WHAT erring wretch, to Truth and Beauty blind, 
Shall dare to satirize the Female kind, ^ 
Since pure aflection prompts their anxious care, 
Their lovely weakness, and their fond despair ? 
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This fair B^tbanaiii li<ee from Chrbtisiii iks^ 
A noble proof c^p^rfect leve ííupplíes, 
By kindest word^ tudfioods of te^rs that roll 
From t^ clear «oiirccofher tmpai^ijicTiM soul. 

The cheering ardor of the dauntless Chief * 

Fausto afford her troubled mind relief; 
Nor can the ample trench and guarded wall 
Preserve her doubtful heart from fear's enthrall : 
Her terrors, rushing with love's mighty force, 
Level whatever would impede their course. 
She finds no shelter from her cruel doom, 
Save the dear refuge of Lautaro'a tomb. 

Thus their two hearts, where equal passion reign'd, 
A fond debate with tender strife maintain'd ; 
Their differing words alike their love display, 
Feed the sweet poison, and augment its sway. 

Thç sleepy soldiers now their stories dose, 
And stretch'd around their sinking fires repose. 
The path in front with centinds was lin'd, 
And the high mountain was their guard behind ; 
But e'er that mountain, with advent'rous tread. 
Bold Villagran his silent forces led. 
His hasty march with painful toil he made ; 
ToU is the price that must for fame be paid. 
Now near the fort, and haling in its sight, 
He waits the coming aid of clearer light 
The stars yet shining, but their fires decay, 
And now the reddening EUtst proclaims the day. 
Th' advancing troop no Indian eye alarms, 
For friendly darkness hover'd o'er their arms ; 
A*nd on the quarter where the mountain rose. 
The careless guard despis'd the thought of foes. 
No pantíng horse their still approach betray'd ; 
Propitious Fortune lent the Spaniards aid ; 
Fortune, who oft bids drowsy sloth beware, 
And lulls to sleep the watchful eye of Care. 

When Night's obscure dominion first declines. 
And glimmering light the dusky air refines, 
Jhe wçary giiards, whp round the wall were placM, 
Hail the new <}ay, and from their sUtion haste ; 
Secure «f iU, 00 longer watch Úye^ keep, 
Quick to &rget their nightly toils in steep : 
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Thro* all the fort there reignM a calm profound ■ 

In ^ine sind slumber all its force was drowii^d- 

The Spanish CUiefj who saw the. favoring Uoiarj 

ï^d on b)^ .slow degrees his silent power* 

Ko ^Indian eye perceived Jiis near adv^ance ; 

Fate seem'd to bind them in f , cruel tr atice ; 

I 
Each in sound slumber draws his easy breath, 

Not feels h is slumber wíü be clos'd by Death, 

So blind are mortals to that tyrant's sway^ 

They deem him distant, while they sink bis prey. 

Our eager soldiers now mo longer halt, 

While kindoccasioa prompts the keen assault ; 

A shout they raise^ terrifickj loud, and long, 

Sweird by the voice of all the ardent throng ; 

Whose ranks^ obedient to their Leader's call, 

Rush with light ardour o*erth' unguarded waH, 

And gain the fort, whei'c Sleep's oppressive weight 

Exposed his wretched victims, blind to fate. 

As villians, conscious of their life impure, 

<«Find in their guilty course no spot secure ; 

(For vice is ever doom'd new fears to feel, 

And tremble at each turn of Fortune's wheel) 

At every noise, at each alarm that stirs. 

Death's penal horror to their mind occurs ; 

Quick to their arms they fly with wild dismay, 

And rush where hasty terror points the way : , 

So quick the Indians to the tumult came. 

With sleep and valour struggling in their frame. 

Unaw'd by danger's unexpected sight, 

They rouse their fellows, and they rush to fights 

Tho' their brave bosoms are of armoui* bare. 

Their manly hearts their martial rage declare. 

No furious odds their gallant souls appall. 

But resolute they fly to guard the waU. 

It was the season when, with tender care, 

Lautaro reason'd with his anxious Fair ; 

Carest, consol'd, and, in his anger kind. 

Mildly reprov'd her weak mistrusting mind. 

Spite of his cheering voice she trembles still ; 

Severer terrors now her bosom fill : 

For sterner sounds their soft debate o'ercome, 

Drown'd in the rattle of th' alarming drum. 

Vol. II. G 




But uot iaqujckj on Apprehension*^ wing?, 

The wretthed mhi-r fixmi liis pillow spriugsj 

WhoMî Uoardcd gold forb'ulst his mind to icbt, 

ir diiubtful noise the uigbtly thief suggest ; 

^çr yet so hsjst}*, llio' with terror wildj 

Flies the fond ttt other tojiicr wounded child, ^ 

Whose paioftt! cry her siiudderirig soul aiariais, 

As flew Lautaro at the sound of arms. 

His mantle rapidly armind him roird. 

And J gra*îpiftg aliglït sword with haüty hold, 

Toc) rigger for bis heavier arms to wait j 

The üirrce Barbarian hurried to the gate, 

O faithless Fortune Ï thou deceitful friend Î 

Of thy false favours how severe the end I 

How quick thon cancell'st, when thy frown appear»» 

*l'h* accumiilattnl ^Uts of long triunjphant ycnrs i 

To sad the Spaniards in their bold ünípyíÁti^ 
Four hundred Indians marchM, their ñrm alHi s^ 
Who on tkc left their tine of battle close, 
And haste to combat with their painted bows ; 
Launching adroitly, in their rapid ceñirse, 
Unnumber'd arrows with unerring force. 
As brave Lautaro issued from his tent, 
A shaft to meet the sallying Chief was sent ; 
Thro' his left side (ye valiant, mourn his lot i) 
Flew the keen arrow, with such fury shot 
it pierc'd bis heart, the bravest and the best. 
That e'er was lodg'd witliin a human breast 
Proud of the stroke that laid such valour low, 
Deatb seem'd to glory in the important blow ; 
Au<l that no Mortal might his triumph claim. 
In darkness hid the doubtful Archer's name. 
Such force the keen resistless weapon found, 
Itstretch'd the mighty Chieftain on the ground, 
And gav^ large outlet to his ardent blood. 
That gush'd apace in a tumultuous flood.. 
From his sunk cheek its native colour fled ; 
His sightless eyes roll'd in his ghastly head ; 
His soul, that felt its glorious hopes o'erthrewn, 
Retir'd, indignant, to the world unknown. 
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The noble savages, not dismayed by the death of their Leader^ 
continue to defend the fort with great fury. 
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C^NTO XV. 

THE Poet proceeds to dcscnbethe sharp contest which the un- 
daunted Indians atUl mamtaiined in their fort ; they refuse quarter, 
which is offered them bjr the Spaniíah Leader, and all resolutely 
perish with their brüvc and beloved Laataro. The Poet then tesuines 
his account of the naval e x pedition from Peru to Ctiili i and cuncludes 
the canto with a spirited description of a storm, which attacked 
the vessels as they arrived in sight of the province to which they 
were steering. 



CANTO XVL 

THE storm abates. The Spaniards land, and fortify them- 
selves on an island near the country of the Araucaniana, The latter 
hold a council of war in the valley of Ongolmo. Caupolican, tlieir ' 
General) proposes to attack the Spaniards in their new post. The 
elder Chieftains dissuade him from the design. A quarrel ensues 
between Tucapel and the aged Peteguelen : they are appeased by 
a speech of the venerable Colocólo ; by whose advice a spirited 
and adroit young Indian, named MiUalanco, is dispatched, as a 
peaceful ambassador, to learn the situation and designs of the 
Spaniards. He embarks in a large galley with oars, and soon ar- 
rives at the island. He. surveys the Spanish implements of war 
with astonishment, and is conducted to the tent of the General, 
Don Garcia. 



CANTO XVn & XVIIL 

THE Indian addresses the Spanish officers with a proposal of 
peace and amity. He is dismissed with presents. The Chieftains, 
on his return, pretend to relinquish hostilities ; but prepare secret- 
ly for war. The Spaniards remain unmolested on the island dur- 
ing the stormy season. They send a select party of an hundred 
and thirty, including our Poet, to raise a fort on the continent : 
these» execute their commission with infinite dispatch, and all the 
Spanish troops remove to this new post. The Araucaniana are 
alarmed. An intrepid Youth, named Gracolano, proposes to the 
Indian General Caupolican, to storm the fort. The Indians ad- 
vance near it, under shelter of the night. The Poet describes a 
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vWion üv dre:iin üf \\h iVum wbich he Í% rnxkstáhy the sound of a» 
alarm. He mmtcht;s np hi:» armst, and hurries to his pest : th€ 
iiioniiii;g davvu!»^ ittjd Uie tiidiauiï begiu to attack thc^ fort. 



CANTO XIX. 

THE riurumü íkílvaiice m tlirec sqiiadi'ons. The Vouth Graco- 
hiut* o'erlcaps tJie trench, sui>pDrted oji a lofty pike, by vhich he 
iilso passes the wall. He defends liimííelf in the midst of the Spa- 
niards with great spirit; but, finding hhuiielf unsupported^ he 
wixüclien a lance from a Spaivi?ih soldier, and tries to Itap once 
more over the trench \ but he is struck by a stone while vaolting^ 
through the air, and íallSj covered, as the Poet otpressly declares, 
with two- and- thirty wounds. Some of his frienés are shot near 
. him^ but the Indians get possession of the Spanish lance with 
\vhich he had sprung over the wall, and brandish it in triumph. 
The Spaniard, named Elvira, who had kist his weapon, piqxied 
by the adventure, sallies from the fort, and returns, amid the shouts 
of his countrymen, with an Indian spear which he won in single - 
combat from a Barbarian, whom he had perceived detached from 
his party. The Indians attempt to storm the fort on every side : 
manyare destroyed by the Spanish fire arms. The head of the 
ancient Peteguelen is shot off; but Tucapel passes the wall, and 
rushes with great slaughter into the midst of the enemy. The- 
Spaniards who were in the ships that anchored near the coast hasten 
on shor«j and march to assist their countrymen in the fort|but are 
attacked by a party of Indians in their march. The conñict continues 
furious on the walls ; but the Indians at length retreat, leaving^ 
Tucapel still fighting within the fort. 



CANTO XX. 

TUCAPEL, though severely wounded, escapes with life, and 
rejoins the Indian army, which continues to retreat. The Spaniards 
sally from the fort, but soon return to it, from the apprehension of 
an ambuscade. They clear their trench, and strengthen the 
weaker parts of their fortification. Night comes on. The Poet 
describes himself as stationed on a iittie eminence in the plain belo^r 
the fort, which was seated on high and rocky ground : fatigued 




with the toils of the dny^ mud oppitased by the wetgUt of his ar* 
mour, which he continues iù wtnv : he îîî troubled with a Icthargick 
heaviness J which he con attracts by CKerciae, declaring that hit 
disposition to slumber in his post aroiie not from any iiitemper&nct: 
either in tliet or in wine, a* mouldy biscuit and rain-water had been 
for some time his chief sustenance; and that he was accustcuned to 
make the moist earth his bed, and to divide hia time between hi« 
poetical and his military labours. He thtn relates the following 
nocturnal adventui*e, which may perhaps be considered aa the motíí 
striking and pathetick iucïdent in this Siingular poem : 

WUilc thus J strove my nightly watch tt> keep> 
And struggled with ih* oppressive weight of sleep ^ 
As my quick feet, w^ith many a silent stride. 
Traversed th' allotted ground from side to side^ 
My eyepercciv'd one quarter of the plain 
Wiiite with the mingled bodies of the slain ; 
Fr>r our iucesaant fire that bloody day 
Had sl^qghter'd numbers in the stubborn fray. 

As^ oft I pau9*d each distant noise to hea^, 
Gazing around me with attentive ear, 
I heard from time to tifne a feeble sound 
Towards the breathless Indians on the ground, 
Still closing 'with a sigh of mournful length ; 
At every interval it gathered strength ; 
And now it ceas'd, and now again begun, 
And still from corse to corse it seem'd to run. 
As night's encreasing shade my hope destroys, ^ 
To view the source of this uncertain noise, 
Eager my mind's unquiet doubts to still, 
And more the duties of my post fulfil, 
With crouching steps I haste, and earnest eyes, 
To the low spot from whence the murmurs rise f 
And see a dusky Form, that seems to tread 
Slow, on four feet, among the gory dead. 

With terror, that my heart will not deny, 
When this strange vision struck my doubtful eye, 
Towards it, with a prayer to Heav'n, Î prest. 
Arms in my hand, my -corselet on my breast ; 
But now the dusky Form, on which I sprung, 
Upright arose, and spoke withplaiativc tongue : 
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Mercy ! to mercy hear my just pretence | 
I am a worn an J guiltless uf offence I 
If my diBtresa, and unexampled plight, 
No gcnenms pity in thy breast excite ; 
If tJiy blood' thirsty rage, by tears unchcckMj 
Wowld pass those limits which the brave respect ; 
Will sucli a deed encrease thy martial fame, 
When Heaven'sjust voice shall to the world proclaim 
That by thy ruthless sword a woman died, 
A widow, sunk in sorrow's deepest tide ? 
Yet Ï implore thee, if 'twas hap'ly thine. 
Or for tli7 curse, as now I feel it mine j 
ïf e*erthy lot, in any state, to prove 
How firm the faithful ties of tender love, 
O let me bury one brave warrior slain. 
Whose corse lies blended with this breathless train I 
Remember, he who thwarts the duteoua will 
Becomes th* approver and the cause of ill 

Thou wilt not hinder these my pious vows ; 
War, fiercest war, this just demand allows; ' 
The basest tyranny alone is driven 
To use the utmost power that chance has given. 
Let but my soul its dear companion find, 
Then sate thy fury, if to blood inclin'd ; 
For in such grief I draw my lingering breath, 
Life is my dread, beyond the pangs of death, 
.There is no ill that now can wound my breast, 
No good, but what I in my Love possest : 
Fly then, ye hours ! that keep me from the dead ; 
For he, the spirit of my life, is fied. 
If adverse Heaven my latest wish deny, 
On his dear corse to fix my closing eye. 
My tortur'd soul, in cruel Fate's despight, 
Will soar, the faithftd partner of his flight. 
. And now her agony of heart implor'd 
An end of all her sorrows from my sword. 
Doubt and distrust my troubled mind assail, 
That fears deceit in her affectmgtale ; 
Nor was I fully of her faith secure, 
Till oft her words the mournful truth insure ; 
Suspicion whisper'd, that an artful spy 
By this illusion might our state descry. 
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Howe'er îndui'cl to doübt, yet soon T knew, 
Thougli níght ccinceal*a hcv features from my viewj 
Tîiat truth was «lamp*f\ ûïi every wordslie said; 
So full of gi^kfjsofree fmrn guilty dread i 
And that bold love^ to every danjçer bUiid^ 
Had sent her forth her slaughtered Lord to find, 
Who in the onset of our bloody strife j 
For brave dii^tinctiûo sacrifis'd his life. 

FiU'd with compaision, wheti I saw her bent 
Tü Cîcecute her chaaie and fond intint, 
I led her weeping to the higher spot, 
To guard whose precinctü was that tjiglit my h^i i 
Securelf there I begigM lier to reUte 
The perfect story of her various fate ; 
From first to last her touching woes impart» 
And by tlie tale relieve her Icmded heart. 

Ah ! she implied, relief I ne*er can knowj 
Till Deatli's kind aid shall terminate my woe Î 
Earth for my IBs no remedy supplies, 
Beyond all suiTrance my afflictions rise : 
Yet, though the task will agonize my soul, 
Of my sad story I will tell the whole ; 
Grief, thus inforc'd, my life's weak thread may rend, 
And in the killing tale my pangs may end. 



The fair Indian then relates to Ercilla the particulars of her 
life, in a speech of considerable length : — she informs him, that 
her nam^e is Tegualda ; — that she is the daughter of the Chieftain 
Brancpl ; — ^that her father had often pressed her to marry, which 
she had for some time declined, though solicited by many of the 
noblest Youths in her country ; tiU, being appointed, in compli- 
ment to her beauty, to distribute the prizes, in a scene of public 
festivity, to those who excelled in the manly exercises, she was 
struck by the accomplishments of a gallant Youth, named Crepmo, 
as she bestowed on him the reward of his victories ; — ^that she 
declared her choice to her father, after perceiving the Youth in- 
spired with a mutual affection for her ;— -that the old Chieftain 
was delighted by her chusing so noble a character, and their mar- 
riage had been publickly solemnized but a month from that day. 
On this conclusion of her story, she bursts into new agonies of 
grief, and intreats Ercilla to let her pay her last duties to her hus^ 
band ; or rather, to unite them again in a common grave. Ercilla 
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endeavours to console her, hy repeated promises of all Ihe assi^it 
a.nce iii hh piiwei\ In the most passionate e^ccs^ uf sor row ^ ¡the 
still entreats him to end her miserable life.. — In this tlisiressing 
scene, our Author ia relieved b)' the arrival of a brother officcrj 
who had been also stationed on the plahij and now infonníi Ercilla 
that the time of their appointed watch is expired. They join in 
comforting the unhiippy Mourner, and conduct her into the fort; 
where they consign her, for the remainder of the night, to i/te 
dectnt care qf married loùmrfiy tn use the chaste expression of the 
generous and cumpassloTïate Erciila. 



CAJMTO XXL 

IN pui"e alTection who has soar'd above 

The tender pious proof of faithful lo\'e, 

Which thus awak*d our sympathetick care 

For this unhappy, fsiîd, barbarian Fair ? 

O that just Fame my humble Toice would raise 

To swell in loudest notes her lasting praise ! 

To spread her merits, in immortal rhyme, 

Through every language and through every clime ! 

With pitying females she the night remained) 
Where no rude step their privacy profiwM ; - • 

Thottgh wretched, thankful for their soothing aid, 
With hopes her duty would at length be paid. 

Soon as the welcome light of morning came. 
Though soundest sleep had seiz'dnny wearied fritme. 
Though my tir'd limbs wereMiU to rest inclin'dy 
Solicitude. a wak'd my anxious mind. 
Quick to my Indian Mourner I repair, 
And still in tears I find the restlessTair ; 
The varying hours afibrd her no relief, 
No transient momentary pause of grief. 
With truest pity I her pangs assuage ; 
To find her slaughtered Lord my word engage ; 
Restore his corse, and, with a martial band, 
Escort her safely to her native land. 
With blended doubt and sorrow, weeping stiH, 
My promised word she prayed me to fulfil. 

Assembling now a meiiial Indian train, , 
lied her to explore the bloody plain : 
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Where heaps of mingled dead defoinni'd the ground, 
Hear to the fort the breathless Chief we found ; 
Clay-cold and stüf» the gory earth he prest, 
A fatal ball hud pierc'd his matvly breast. 

Wretched Tegualda, who before her viewed 
The pale disfigured f«rni, in blood tmhru'd, 
Sprung forward, and with instantaneous force 
Frantick ahe darted on the precious corse, 
Andpress'dhislipSj where livid death appears, 
And bath'd his wounded bosom in her tears, 
And kissM the wound, and the wild hope pursues 
Tkat her fond breath may yet new life iuñlse. 

Wretch that I am i at length she madly cried, 
Why does my soul these agonies abide ? 
Why do I linger m this mortal strife, 
îior pay to Love his just demand, my life ? 
Wiry, poor of spirit I at a single blow 
Do 1 not close this bitter scene of woe? 
Whence this delay ? will Heaven to me deny 
The wretch's choice and privilege, to die ?. 

While, bent on death, in this despair she gasp'd, 
Her furious h^nds her snowy neck inclaspM ; 
Failing her frantick wish, they do not spare 
Her mouroful visage ñor her flowing hair. 
Much as I strove to stop her mad intent, 
Her fatal puipose I could scarce prevent : 
So loath'd she life, and with such fierce controul 
The raging thirst of death ioflam'd lier soul. 

When by nsy prayers, and soft persuasion's balm, 
Her pangs of sorrow grew a little calm, 
And her mild speech coniirm'd my hope, at last, 
Thather delirious agony was past, 
My ready Indian train, with duteous haste. 
On a firm bier the clay-cold body plac'd, 
And bore the Warrior, in whose fate we grievll. 
To where her vassals the dear charge rçceiv'd. 
But, lest from ruthless War's outrageous sway 
The mourning Fair might sufier on her way, 
O'er the near mountains, to a safev land, 
I march'djto guard her with my warlike bamd; 
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AnJ there secure, for the remaining road 
Was clear and open to berown abode. 
She gratefully declined my farther care, 
And tliank'd and bless*dme in u parting prayciv 

ijfk Ercllîa's return, the Spaniards continue to strengthen tlieír 
fort They receive intelligence from an Indian ally, that the Barba- 
rian army in lend a fresh assault In tJie night. They are reheved from 
this alarm by the arrival of a large reinforcement from the Spa- 
nibh cities in Chili:— on which event Colocólo prevails on the In- 
dians to suspend the attack, Caupolican, the Indian General, 
reviews uU his forces ; and the various Chieftains are well deg^ 
_cribed. The Spanish Com man tier, Don Garcia, being now deter- 
Eicd to march ipto the hostile district of Arauco, addresses hU 
iddiers in a spirited h aran gucj requesting them to remember the 
pious cause fur which they fight, and tn spare the life of everjr 
Indian who is disposed tn submission- They remove from their 
. post, and pass in boats over the broad river Biobio, 



CANTO XXII. 

THE Spaniards are attacked in their new quarters'-^ furimis 
battle ensues. The ^>aniards are forced to giire groand, bnt at 
last prevail The Indian Chief, Hign, stgnalizes himself in the 
action ; defends himself in a marsh, and retreats In good order 
with his forces. . The Spaniards, after the confiict, seize an un- 
happy straggling ^outh, named Galvaino, whom they punish as 
a rebel in the most barbarous manner, by cutting off both his 
hands. The valiant Youth defies their cruelty in the midst of 
this horrid scene; and, brandishing his bloody stumps, departs 
from his oppressors with the most insulting menaces of revenge. 



CANTO XXIII & XXIV. 

GALVARINO appears in the Assembly of the Indian Chieftains» 
and excites them, in a very animated speech, to revenge the bar- 
barity with which he had been treated. He faints from loss of 
blood, in the close of his harangue, but is recovered btX ^^^ care 
of his friends, and restored to health. The Indians, exasperate^ 
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bythc sight of h'ïs woundsj unanimoubly determine to prosecute 
the war* The Spaniartb, advancing in AraucOj send forth scouts 
to discover the disposition of the neighbouring tribes, among 
t»rhoni are Ercilkj wlio relates a singular adventure tliat occurred 
to him J in consequence of which he is conducted to the cave of 
Fiton, an old Indian necroTnancer, by whom he is slvcwn^ in a large 
Ittcid globe, of wonderful* WQTkmanshîpj a great variety of mar- 
YcUous sights, among othcrÉ tüé celebrated sea-fight of Le panto \ 
after which, taking leave of the magician, h^returns to the camp, ' 
The Spaniards continue to advance ; on their pitching their camp 
in anew spot, towards evening, an Araucanianj fantastic ail y drest 
In armour, enquires for the tent of Don Garcia^ and is conducted 
to his presence. 



CANTO XXV. 

THE Araucanian delivers a defiance to Don Garcia, in 1 
name of Caupolican, who challenges the Spanish General to end 
the war by a single combat. , The messenger adds, that the whole 
Indian army will descend into the plain, on the next morning, to 
be spectators of the dueL Don Garcia dismisses him with an ac- 
ceptance of the challenge. At the dawn of day the Indian forces 
appear in three divisions. A party of Spanish horse precipitately 
attack their left wing, before nsbich Caupolican was advancing. 
They are repulsed. A general and obstinate engagement ensues. 
The mangled Galvarino appears at the head of an Indian squadron, 
and excites his countrymen to revenge his wrongs. Many Spaniards 
are named who distinguish themselves in the battle. Among the 
Indian Chiefs Tucapel and Rengo display the most splendid acts 
of valour ; and, though personal enemies, they mutually defend 
each other. Caupolican also, at the head of the left squadron, 
obliges the Spaniards to retreat ; and the Araucanians are on the 
point of gaining a decisive victory, when the fortune of the day 
begins to turn. 



%' 



CANTO XXVI & xxvn. 



THE reserved guard of tifo Spaniards, in which Ercilla was 
stationed, advancing to the charge^ recorer the field, and oblige 
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the main boáy of the Indians to fly, Caupolkan, Üióugh victorious 
ill his quarter, sounds a retreat when he perceives tliîs event. 
The IiiiUaiis Hy iii greut disorder. Rengo for some time sustains 
im unequal conflict, and at last retreat*: îju lien I7 into a wood, where 
¡le collects several of Üit bcattered fugitives. As Eveilla ad- 
vances towards this spot, a Spaniard, called Rem on, exhorts him 
hf name to attempt the dangerous ^ut important exploit of 
fbrciiig- this iudian party from the T¥ood, His honour being 
thus piqued, he ruâb|s forwai'd with a few followersj and, after 
îUi obstinate engagement^ in which many of the Indians are cut 
to pieces, the Spaniards obtain the vrctory, and return to their 
camp with several prisoners, Afterthis greatdefeat of the Indian 
krmy, the Spaniards, to deter their enemies from all future 
resistance, barbarously resolve to execute twelve Cbieftains of 
distinction, whom they find among their captives, and to leavfe 
tKeir bodies exposed on the trees that surrounded the field of 
battle. The generous Ercilla, lamenting this inhuman sentence^ 
ntercÊdes particularly for the life of one, alledging tJiat he had 
'"seen him united with the Spaniards. This person proves to b^ 
Galvarino ; who, on hearing the intercession for his life, produces 
his mangled arms, which he had concealed in his bosom, and, 
giving vent to his detestation of the Spaniards, insists on dying 
with his countrymen, Ercilla persists in vain in his endeavour to 
save him. As no executioner could bé found among the Spanish 
soldiers, a new mode of destruction, says our Poet, was invented ; 
and every Indian was ordered to terminate his own life by a cord 
which was given him. These brave men hastened to accomplish 
their fate with as much alacriCy, continués Ercilla, as the most 
spirited warrior inarches to an attack. One alone of the twelve 
begins to hesitate, and pray for mercy ; declaring himself the 
lineal descendant of the most ancient race, and sovereign of the 
country. He is interrupted by the reproaches of the impetuous 
Galvarino, and, repenting his timidity, atones for it by instant death. 
The Spaniards advance still farther in the country, and raise a- 
fort where Valdivia had perished. Ercilla finds his old friend the 
Magician once more, who tells him that Heaven had thought proper 
to punish the pride of the Araucanians by their late defeat ; but that 
the Spaniards would soon pay dearly for their present triumph. 
After this prophecy he retires, and with much reluttance is per- 
suaded by Ercilla to let him follow him into his cavern, vrhere he 
ftg^in gratines iiim wltlia sight tsf tile miraculous globe, and points- 



tt tí) hini un it tîîc various nations of the cnvth ; nfter which he 
conducts Iiim t<j the rrifid kadîn[î to the Spanish camp, where 
his soldiers were ftiijriotjsly seeking liim. The Spaniards in vain 
attempt to sootlic and to terrify tlve Araiicanians into peace ; and 
finding the importance of their present post, tliey determine to 
strengthen it. Ercilla proceeds with a party to the city of Im- 
perial, to provide nece.ssarîes for this purpose. On his return, 
RS lie ja marching tlirotigh the country of some pacifick IntlianSj he 
discovers, at the close of d^iy, a distrcst fem^e, who attempts to 
fly, but in overtaken hy Ercilla. 



CANTO XX vm, 

THE fair fugitive, whom our Poet describes as singidarlj b«aii-= 
tiful, relates her story. She tells him her name is G laura, 
daughter of an opulent Chieftain, with whom she lived most hap- 
pily, till a brother of her father's, who freqnently resided withhim^ 
persecuted her with an unwarrantable passion ; — that she in rain 
represented to him the impious nature of his love ; — ^he persisted 
in his frantick attachment, and, on the appearance of a hostile 
party of Spaniards, rushed forth to die in her defence, intreating 
her to receive his departing spirit. He fell in the action ; her fa- 
ther shared the same fate : she herself escaped at a postern gate 
into the woods. Two negroes, laden with spoil, discovered, and 
seized her. Her cries brought a young Indian, named Cariolano, 
to her rescue : he shot an arrow into the heart of the first ruffian^ 
and stabbed the second. Glaura expressed her gratitude by re- 
ceiving her young deliverer as her husband. Before they could 
regain a place of safety, they were alarmed by the approach of 
Spaniards. The generous Youth in treated Glaura to conceal her- 
^If in a tree, while he ventured to meet the enemy. In her terror 
she submitted to this expedient, which, on recovery from her pa- 
nick, she bitterly repented ; for, when she issued from her retreat, 
she sought in vain for Cariolano, and supposed, from the clamour 
she had heard, that he must have perished. She continued to 
Wander in this wretched state of mind, still unable to hear any 
tidings of her protector. While the fair Indian thus closes her 
narrative, Ercilla is alarmed by the approach. of a large party of 
Barbarians. One of his faithful Indian attendants, whom he had 
îateîy attached to him, íntrcats him to escape with the utmost 
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haste ; adding, that he can save him from pursuit by his know 
ledge of the country ; and that he will risque his own life most 
wiUiiigly, to preserve that of Ercilla* Glaura bursts into an agonf 
of joy, iu discovering her lost Cariolano in this faithful attendant. 
Ercilla exclaims, '' Adieu, ray friends ; I give you both your li* 
•* berty, which is all Ï have at present to bestowj'* and rejoins his 
little troop* Before he eûteru on the account of what followed^ he 
relûtes the circumstance by which he attached Cariolano^t» his 
service ; whom he had found alone, as he himself v^as marching 
wiUi a t^mall party, and a few prisoners that he had taken- The 
Youth at first defended himself j shot two ^aniards with his 
arrows, and contimied to resist the numbers that pressed upon him 
with his mantle and hisdaggerj evading their blows by his extreme 
iiity, and wounding several. Ercilla generou&ly rushed into his 
pscuc, and declared he deserved a reward for his uncommon 
avery, instead of being destroyed so unfairly. The Yonthj in 
Itonseqnence of this treatment, flung down his dagger, and became 
the affectionate attendant of Ercilla. Our Poet, after relating this 
incident, returns to the scene where his party was surprized in a 
hollow road, and severely galled by the enemy, who attacked them 
with showers of stones from the higher ground. Ercilla forces his 
way up the precipice, and after dlspersingpart of the Indian force, 
effects his escape with a few followers ; but all are wounded, and 
obliged to leave their baggage in the possession of their numerous 
enemies. s 



CANTO XXIX. 

OPENS with an encomium on the love of our country, and the 
signal proofis of this virtue which the Araucanians displayed ; 
who, notwithstanding their loss of four great battles in the space 
of three months, still continue firm in their resolution of defending 
their liberty. Caupolican proposes, in a publick assembly, to set 
fire to their own habitations, and leave themselves no alternative, 
but that of killing or being killed. The Chieftains all agree in 
this desperate determination. Tucapel, before thçy proceed to 
action against the laniards, insists on terminating his difiference 
with Rengo, a rival Chieftain, by a sbgle combat. A plain is ap- 
pointed for this purpose : all the people of Arauco assemble a* 
spectators : the Chiefs appear in compete annour, and engage in 
a most obstinate and bloody conflict. 
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VKTO XXX. 



LfTEH many dreadful wounds ou cadi side, the two CliÍcftains, 
closini; with each othci-j faU together, and, after a fruitless ijtrugglc 
for victory J remain speechless on the gi^ountl. Caupoücitnj who 
presided as judge of the comhat^ descends from Ins seatj and 
finding some signs of life in eadij orders them to be carried to 
their respective tents* They recover, and are reconciled, llie 
\ Spaniards, leaving n garrison in their new fort, nnder a captain 
named Reynoso, had proceeded to the city of ImpcriaJp CaupoU* 
can endeavours to take advantage of this cvenU He employa an 
artfiil Indian, named Pran, to examine the slate of the fort. Pran 
insinuates himself among the Indian servants belonging to the 
Spaniards. He views the fort, and endeavours to persuade 
servUc Indian, named AndresillOi to admit Caupolican and 
forces while the Spaniards ai c sleeping» Andrcsillo promises '1 
meet Caupolican in secret, and converse with him en this project^ 



CANTO XXXI. 

OPENS with a spirited invective against treachcrj' in war, and 
particularly those traitors who betray their country. Andresillo 
reveals all that had passed to his Spanish captain ; who promises 
him a great reward if he will assist in making the stratagem of the 
Indians an instrument of destruction to those who contrived it. 
They concert a plan for this purpose. Andresillo meets Caupoli- 
can in secret, and promises to introduce;the Indian forces into the 
fort when the Spaniards are sleeping in the heat of the day. Pran 
is sent forward, to learn from Andresillo if all things are quiet, 
just before the hour appointed for the assault He examines the 
state of the fort, and, finding the Spaniards apparently unprepared 
for defence, hastens back to the Indian General, who advances by 
a quick and silent march. The Spaniards in the interim point all 
their guns, and prepare for the most bloody resistance. 



CANTO xxxn. 

i ^FTER a panegyrick on clemencjc^ and a noble cei)|ure of those 
eneírniwu cruelties^ by which his countrymen sullied their military 
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fátnc, tke Poet relates the dreadfial carnage which ensued as the 
Indians apprûaclied ihc fort The Spaniards, after clestroykig 
nUiTTbcrs by their aniîîery, send forth a paity of horse, ivho cut the 
fugitives to pieces. They inïmrriiinly mtirdcr thirteen of their 
ino&l distinguislicd pTisoners, by blowing ihcm from the mouths of 
cannoti i but no»e of the confetleratt: CJjÍeftñins, whom the Poet has 
particularly celebrated, uere Included in this nvmiber; for those 
htgh-sjiirited Barbaiîâns had refused to attend CaupoHcan in 
this assaidt, as they cünsuícred ït disgrace fid to attack their 
cuenjjes by siirprijïC* The unfoitunate Indian Leader^ seeing his 
forces thus une^pcciedly massacTcdj escapes with ten faithful fol- 
lowers, and wanders throngîi the country in the most calamitous 
condition. The Spaniards cntleavour, by all the means they cam de- 
vise, to discover his I'etrcat : the faithful inhabitants of Arauca 
refuse to betray him. 

Ere ilia J in searching the country with a small party, finds u young 
mounded fenvalc. Slie informsjihn, tliat marching with her husband, 
she had tlie misfortune of seeing liim perish in the late slaughter ; 
that a friendJy soldier, in pity to her extreme distresSj had tried to 
end her miserable life in the midst of the confusion, but had failed 
in his generous design, by giving her an inefiectual wound : — that 
«he had been removed from the field of battle to that sequestered 
«pot, where she languished in the hourly hope of death, which she 
now implores from the hand of Ercilla. Our Poet consoles her; 
dressed her weund^ and leaves one of his attendants to protect her. 



CANTO xxxm. 

ONE of the prisoners, whoim the Spaniards had taken in their 
search after Caupolican, is at lafet tempted by bribes to l)e tray his 
General. He conducts the Spaniards to a spot near the sequester* 
ed retreat of this unfortunate Chief, and directs'them how to dis- 
cover it ; but refuses to advance with them, overcome by his dread 
of the Hero whom he is tempted to betray. The Spaniards sur- 
romxd the house in which the Chieftain had taken refuge with his 
ten faithful associates. Alarmed by a centinel, he prepares for de- 
fence ; but being soon wounded in the arm, surrenders, endeavour- 
ing to conceal his high character, and to make the ^aniards be- 
lieve him a^ordinary soklies. 
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With their accustomed sliouts, and greedy tdil, 
Our furious troops now riot iii their spoil ; 
Through Uie lone village their quick, rapine spread, 
Nor leave unpilkg*d e'en a single shed : 
When, from a tent, that, plac'd on safer groutid. 
The neiglibouring Iiilfs uncultür'd summit cro^i^'d) 
A woman rusliMj who, m her hasty flight, 
Ran through the roughest paths along the rocky height, 
A Negro of our trttin^ who mark'd her way, 
Boon made the hapless fugitive his prey ; 
For thwarting crags her doubtful steps impedet 
And the fair form was ill prepared fou speed ; 
For at her breast she bore her huddled son j 
To fifteen months the infant*ü life had run s 
From our brave captive spruni; the blooming boy^, 
Of both his parents the chief pride and joy* 
The Negro carelessly liis victim brought, 
Nor knew th' important prise Ms haste had caught. 

Our soldiers now, to catch the cooling tide, 
Had sallied to the murmuring river's side ; 
When the unhappy Wife beheld her Lord, 
His strong arms bound with a disgraceful cordât 
Striptofeach ensign of his past command, 
And led therpris'ner of our shouting band ; 
Her anguish burst not into vain complaint, 
No female terrors her firm soul attaint ; 
3ut, breathing fierce disdain, and anger wild, 
Thus she exclaim'd, advancing with her child : 

'^The stronger arm that in this shameful band 
Has tied thy wea)L effeminated hand, 
Had nobler pity to thy state exprest 
If it had bravely pierc'd that coward breast. 
Wert thou the Warrior whose heroick worth 
Bo swiftly flew around the spacious earth, 
Whose name alone, unaided by thy arm, 
Shook the remotest climes with fear's alarm ? 
Wert thou the Victor whose triumphant straiii 
Promised with rapid sword to vanquish Spain ; 
To make new realms Arauco's power revere. 
And spread her empire o'er the Arctick sphere? 
Wretch that I am ! how was ray heart deceivtáj 
In all the noble pride with which it iMiair'd, 
Vol. ÍI I 
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When through the ivoild my boasted title ran^ 

Tresia, the wife of great Caupdican l 

Now, pluiigM m misery fi'oin the heightit of fmia% 

My ^ories end in this detest (.'d sUamei 

To see tliee captive iiî a lonely s:pot. 

When death and honour might luive been thy lot? 

What now avjiil thy scenes o/ bappici- strife. 
So dearly bought by many a nabicr life ; 
The wond'rous feat&, that valour scarce believ'd, 
By thee with hazard and with toit atchievM ? 
Where are the vaunted fruits of thy conimandt 
The laurels gather'd by thh fetter *d hand Î 
AU ^uuk Î all turned to this abhorred disgrace, 
To live the slave of this ignoble race ! 
Say, had thy soul no strenijthj thy hand no lance. 
To triumph oVr the fickle pow'r uï chance ? 
Do&t thou not kno^Vj tiiat, to the Warrior'^ namCj 
A gallant exit gives immortal fame ? 

Behold the burtiicn which my breast contains. 
Since of thy love no other pledge remains ! 
Had'st thou in glory's arms resigned thy breathy 
We both had followed thee in joyous death : 
Take, take thy son ! he was a tie most dear, 
Which spotless love once made my heart revere ; 
Take him ! — ^by generous pain, and wounded pride, 
The currents of this fruitful breast are dried : 
Rear him thyself, for thy gigantic frñ.me, 
To woman tum'd, a woman's charge may claim : 
A mother's title I no more desire, 
Or shameful children from a shameful sire ! 

As thus she spoke, with growing madness stung, 
The tender nursling from her arms she flung 
With savage fury, hastening from our sight, 
Whil^anguish seem'd to aid her rapid flight. 
Vain were our efforts ; our indignant cries, 
Nor gentle prayers, nor angry threats, suffice 
To make her breast, where cruel frenzy bum'd,. 
Redeive the little innocent she^purn'd. 

The Spaniards, after providing a nurse for this unfortunate child, 
return with their prisoner Caupolican to their fort, whicU they 
enter in triumph. 
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The Indian General, perceiving that all attempts to conceal his 
quality are ineiiectual, desires a conference with the SpanUh Cap- 
tain Reynosow ^ / , ^, 



. CAKTO XXXIY* 

CAUPOLtCAN entreats Reynosfi to sraiit his Ufo, but wilhovit 
any signs of terror. He affirms h will be ihe only melliod of ap- 
peasing the sanguinary hatred by wliicli the contending nutions are 
- inflamed j and he offers, from bis great influence over hi s country, 
to introduce tlie Christian worship, and to bring the Arancanians 
to consider themselves as the subjects of the Spa^i^i Monarch. His 
proposals are rejected, and he is sentenced to be impakdj and shot 
to death with arrows. He isunappallM by this decree ; but fir &t 
desires to be publicfely baptized : after which cerenkony. he is in- 
humanly led in chains tù a scaffold. He dis^plays a calm contempt 
of death; but, on seeing a wretched Negro appointed his execu- 
tioner, his indignation bursts forth, and he hurls the Negro from the 
scaffold, entreating to die by a more honourable hawl. His horrid 
sentence is however executed. He supports the agonies tof the 
stake with patient intrepidity, tiU a chosen band of archers put a 
period to his life. 

The bravç Ercilla ejçpresses his abhorrence of this atrocious 
scene ; and adds, thatif he had been present, this cruel execution 
should not haver taken place. 

The consequence of it was such as Caupolican foretold :— the 
Araucanians determine to revenge his death, and assemble to elect 
a new General. The Poet makes an abrupt transition from their 
debatc,^ to relate the adventures of Ûon Garcia, with whom he was 
himself marching to explore (new regions. The inhabitants of the 
districts they invade, alarmed at the approach of the Spaniards, 
consult on thé occasion. An Indian, named Tunconabala, who 
had served under the Araucanians, addresses the assembly, and 
recommends to them a mode of eluding the supposed avaricious 
designs of the Spaniards, by sending; messengers to them, who 
should assume an appearance of extreme poverty, and represent 
their country as barren, and thus induce the invaders to turn their 
arms towards a different quarter. He offers to engage in this ser- 
vice himsel£ The Indians adopt the project he recommends, and 
rtmove their valuable efifects to the interior parts of their country. 
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CANTO XXXV. 

DON GARCIA being arrived at the bou ü claries of CUilij which 
ITÜ Spauiard had passed, encourages his soldiers, in a spirited lia- 
rnngue, to the acquisition of the new pr«viiiccs TwhicU lay before 
them- TUey enter a rude and rocky country^ in which they arft 
exposed to many hazards by theîr deceitful guides» Tunconabala 
meets lliem, as he had projectedj witJi the appearance of extreme 
poverty ; aadj after many assurances of tlie sterility of that region , "r 
advises them to return, or to advai^ce by a different path, which he ¿s^ 
represents to them as dangeronSj but the only practicable road, y 
On finding them resolved to press forward, he supplies them witli • 
a ^utde* They advance, with great tuil and danger. Their guide i^^ 
escapes from them. They continue then* marchj through various ^ 
hardships, m a desolate reg^ion. They at length discover a fertilósi^ 
plain^ and a large lake with many little iiüiabited islands. As they T 
approach the lakCj a large gondola, with twelve oars, advances to ^^ 
meet them ; thp party it contained leap ashore, and salute tha ^* 
Spaniards with expressions of amity» ' ^ 

CANTO XXXVI. 



THE young Chieftain of the gondola supplies the Spaniards with 
provisions, refusing to accept any reward : and our Poet celebrates 
all the inhabitants of this region, for thcif amiable simplicity d 
manners. He visits one of the principal islands, where he is 
kindly entertained. He discovers that the lake had a communica- 
tion with the sea, by a very rough and dangerous Channel : this 
éircumstance obliges the Spaniards, tliough reluctant, to return. 
They lament the necessity of passing again through the hardships 
of their former road. A young Indian undertakes to ^conduct them 
by an easier way. But our adventurous Ercilla, before the little 
Army set forth on their return, engages ten chosen associates t« 
embark with him in a small vessel, and pass the dangerous chan- 
nel. He' lands on a wild and sandy spot, and, advencing half a 
mile up the countiy, engraves a stanza, to record this adventure^ 
on the bark of a tree. He repasses the channel, and rejoins the J^r) 
Spanish troops; who, after much difficulty, reach tha citj of j^ 
Imperial. 
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